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THE EXHIBITION JURY REPORTS. 


Jest one year after the Exhibition 
Juries* closed their judicial career, 
the reports of the cases argued and 
determined in the high court of the 
Crystal Palace are delivered to the 
world. The officers of the Exhibi- 
tion can hardly be considered re- 
sponsible for this long delay. So 
long ago as June, 1851, they wrote 
to all the reporters to stimulate 
their activity, representing to them 
(what was obviously the case) that 
it was very desirable that the pub- 
lication of the reports should be 
coincident with that of the awards, 
which were then expected to be 
published as early as July, 1851, or 
at any rate some time before the 
close of the Exhibition ; and a short 
time before its close, the writers of 
the reports still unfinished were 
again urged to complete them in 
time to be published with the 
awards. Many of them, we know, 
were completed, and some of them 
were in type, long before that time. 
But considering the great labour 
evidently expended on some of them, 
and that by persons whose time was 
not their own, it would be hard to 
blame the authors either for the de- 
lay, which they probably could not 
have avoided, except by performing 
their work in a hurried and insufli- 
cient way. 

Still, when we look at the quarter 
of a hundred-weight of paper, and 
the mile of columns of printing, and 
the millions of types contained in 
the four huge volumes called the 
Illustrated Catalogue and the Jury 
Reports, and remember that the 
publication of that catalogue was 
coincident with, not the opening, 
but the closing of the museum to 
which it professed to be a guide, 
and that the reports which were to 
elucidate the decisions of the juries 
were delayed till the decisions them- 


selves were well nigh forgotten, it 
is impossible not to feel that the 
original mistake of the prize system 
has, somehow or other, pervaded 
and spoiled everything within its 
reach. 

As for the Illustrated Catalogue, 
(with which the publishers of the 
Reports have done their best to 
connect that volume, by their trouble- 
some and useless interruptions of 
perpetual references,) it is really 
not easy to conceive anything more 
different, not only from what it was 
expected to be, but from what most 
of the newspapers described it to 
be, after they had seen it, under 
the influence, we suppose, of a good- 
natured disposition to see nothing 
but success in the Exhibition ar- 
rangements, or perhaps under the 
too confiding impression that so 
large a book must contain a large 
amount of information. 

Those who only know that cata- 
logue from the descriptions they 
have read of it in the newspapers, 
must have supposed that they would 
find there scientific accounts of the 
latest philosophical discoveries, in- 
telli ible descriptions of important 
mechanical inventions, useful and 
interesting information about the 
miscellaneous articles of use and 
ornament catalogued and repre- 
sented in its pages. Those who 
know of it from examination of its 
actual contents, have long ago made 
the discovery, Smile enough 
if it cost them three guineas, dis- 
appointing enough if it cost them 
nothing, that the catalogue is 
nothing but a heterogencous collec- 
tion of notices, of which neither the 
length nor the style has any assign- 
able relation to any quality what- 
ever of the thing exhibited, but 
simply to the conceit, or modesty, 
or taste, or descriptive power of 








* So called, apparently, because they were not juratores, and because neither 
their functions nor their modes of proceeding were at all analogous to those of 
Juries, and were analogous to those who had always before, in all English exhibitions 


at least, been properly called judges, 
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each exhibitor, with such literary 
assistance as some of them received 
from the editors of the catalogue in 
correcting their descriptions. There 
are inventions and manufactures of 
the greatest importance and value, 
of which everybody who refers to 
the catalogue at all would desire 
and expect a full and accurate de- 
scription, but of which they find 
just two lines, one containing the 
name and address of the exhibitor, 
and the other the designation of the 
thing he exhibits, sometimes in a 
single word. And again, there are 
instances enough of descriptions and 
pictures occupying a page or more, 
of things which are of no value to 
anybody, and which have only been 
thus described and portrayed by 
way of advertising the names of 
authors of the descriptions. 

On the compilation, and editing, 
and correcting, of these three 
volumes of ‘ illustrated’ rubbish, the 
labours of a considerable staff of 
considerable men were expended 
during nearly the whole six months 
of the Exhibition, independently of 
the labours of the 283 jurymen. 
We are far from saying that they, 
being set to do that task, could have 
done it better. What we do say is, 
that they ought not to have béen 
set to do it at all; and that if there 
was to be an illustrated catalogue, it 
should have been, not compiled, but 
composed, by the officers of the Ex- 
hibition, with such assistance as 
would have enabled them to do the 
work completely and properly within 
a reasonable time. It was very soon 
perceived that want of funds would 

resent no difficulty. It must have 
Sonn equally soon perceived by the 
managers of the Exhibition (as it 
certainly was by some of the chair- 
men of juries, to whom the duplicate 
slips of descriptions sent in for the 
great catalogue were handed) that a 
catalogue made up of such descrip- 
tions as those must be a mere waste 
of paper and printing. 
ut for that unlucky blunderof the 
establishment of the prize and jury 
system, we can hardly doubt that this 
would have been done, and the im- 
portance of having a good descriptive 
and discriminating account of the 
contentsof the Exhibition would have 
been recognised, and the mor mea- 
sures taken to supply it. Andwho can 
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doubt that if a tenth part of the 
force, and a hundredth part of the 
time which was spent in correcting, 
and amending, and annotating the 
exhibitors’ contributions to the cata- 
logue, and in unprofitable squabbles 
about ‘great’ and ‘ordinary,’ or 
‘council’ and ‘ prize’medals, had been 
employed in composing such an ae- 
count of whatever was really worth 
noticing in the Exhibition, it would 
have been worth far more than all 
the pictures, and reports, and medals 
together, not only to the public, who 
desired the information, now to be 
had nowhere, but to the exhibitors, 
whose productions would have been 
so recorded ? 

What makes all this the more pro- 
voking is, that it is no longer any 
secret that those who directed the 
affairs of the Exhibition saw quite 
as clearly and quite as early as other 
people, that the prizes were amistake, 
and ought never to have been insti- 
tuted; but it was,nevertheless, deter- 
mined to go through with the busi- 
ness, out of the notion that foreigners 
had only consented to exhibit their 
goods on the faith that these decora- 
tions should be a part of the exhi- 
bition scheme. And so, instead of 
boldly acknowledging and correcting 
the mistake as soon as it was dis- 
covered to be one, it was attempted, 
by a succession of nearly incompre- 
hensible and quite unsuccessful de- 
vices of ‘rules’ and ‘instructions,’ 
and ‘ explanations,’ and ‘minutes,’ 
and, finally, by a promiscuous distri- 
bution of medals to everybody, to 
deprive the two orders of prizes of 
the character which the public were 
certain to attach to them, in spite of 
all the explanations in the world. 

Perhaps the most absurd of all 
those devices was that of substituting 
the names of council and prize 
medals respectively for those of 
great and ordinary medals, by wuich 
the two orders of prizes had been 
known all through the deliberations 
of the juries and the council of chair- 
men, and indeed until after many 
of the reports were in type. It was 
evidently imagined that by thus 
giving them names apparently im- 
plying a dignity the reverse of what 
they had previously enjoyed, people 
might be induced, at any rate, to put 
them onan equality. There is some- 
thing truly ludicrous in this spectacle 
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of a number of very clever men, 
every one of whom would have seen 
the folly of it if he had been acting 
by himself, sitting round a table and 
pretending to be persuaded that, by 
a little shuffling of a couple of names, 
all the nations of the world could be 
made to forget or misunderstand 
which of these prizes had been all 
along treated and fought for as the 
highest or ‘ great’ one, and which as 
the ‘ ordinary,’—which had been 
ordered by the Royal Commissioners 
themselves to be given for ‘ pre- 
eminent merit,’ and which, therefore, 
for merit not pre-eminent—which re- 
quired nothing but a formal con- 
firmation, and which was subject to 
the further discussion of two suc- 
cessive courts of appeal from the de- 
cisions of the juries. 

It is all over now: the steed is 
stolen, and it is not much use in- 
quiring what is the best lock to put 
on the stable door; but, nevertheless, 
it is not insignificant, and may not 
be useless, to look back upon this 
memorable instance of the fatuity in 
which men may get involved when 
they once wilfully shrink from looking 
the truth in the face,and abandon the 
plain and distinct line which common 
sense points out, either from a vain 
desire to appear consistent when they 
have really changed their opinion, 
or from a foolish deference to the 
fancies of some considerable person, 
whom they, after all, only expose by 
not correcting him. 

At the same time it is only fair to 
many of those who have been disap- 
pointed in consequence of the opera- 
tion of the rules which were laid 
down for the administration of the 
two orders of medals, to state dis- 
tinctly that, but for the attempt of 
the Royal Commissioners to do away 
with the inevitable effect of having 
two orders of medals by the invention 
of these rules, which it was the duty 
of the juries,and more particularly of 
the council of chairmen, to attend to 
and enforce, the awards would, in 
many cases, have been different from 
what they were. The council knew 
Just as well as the musical jury, for 
instance, that if a ‘ great’ or ‘ coun- 
cil’ medal was intended to indicate 
what would be called at Oxford a 
first class degree of merit, Broad- 
wood’s pianos were quite as well en- 
titled to it as Erard’s. But the 
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commissioners, whose decrees the 
council had to execute, had declared 
that the great medals were not to 
be given on that ground, but only on 
the ground of some distinct and pe- 
culiar invention. A member of the 
musical jury itself (as Messrs. 
Broadwood’s advertisements of their 
grievance acknowledged) had raised 
the objection in the meeting of the 
group of juries (which was the first 
court of appeal), that Broadwood’s 
pianos, however excellent, contained 
no distinct invention; and the ob- 
jection very nearly prevailed in that 
meeting, as the same objection did 
prevail in the caseof Messrs. Collard; 
and it was properly reported to the 
council of chairmen by one of their 
body who had been present at the 
group meeting. The chairman of 
the musical jury, as was done in 
every similar case, thereupon ex- 
= to the council at considerable 
ength the grounds on which his 
jury had awarded the medal; and 
the council, giving to the jury, as 
they always did, full credit for 
having found and reported the facts 
correctly, decided that those facts 
did not bring the case within the 
rules of the commissioners for the 
awarding of a council medal. 

The case of Mr. Simms, the well- 
known maker of astronomical instru- 
ments, was much the same, on whose 
behalf a Clapham schoolmaster, who 
sent a telescope made for him by 
Mr. Simms to the Exhibition, and 
one of the Exhibition lecturers at 
the Society of Arts, who was a mem- 
ber of the jury, expressed so much 
wrath at the decision of the jur 
being reversed by the council. We 
happen to have been furnished with 
a note taken at the time by one of 
the members of the council, of the 
statements and votes upon all the 
great medals in that class, and op- 
posite to Mr. Simms’s name we find 
this note, ‘ Simms—astronomical in- 
struments—zxo peculiar invention— 
negatived, 12 to 2.. We do not 
pretend to say whether this report 
of the chairman of that jury, of xo 
peculiar invention, was right or not; 
but three things are perfectly clear: 
first, that the council did not act in 
contradiction to, but in accordance 
with the statement ofthejuryby their 
chairman ; and if there could be any 
doubt about this in any case, the 
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unusually large majority of six to 
one is conclusive in this case at any 
rate. Secondly, if Sir David Brew- 
ster did make any mistake in the 
statement which he gave to the 
council, the blame lies with those 
members of his jury to whom the 
telescope department was particu- 
larly intrusted, and who ought to 
have taken care to furnish him with 
proper information, and of whom 
this very lecturer at the Society of 
Arts not only was one, but acted as 
the secretary and reporter of the 
jury. And thirdly, the decision of 
the council, whether it was given on 
wrong information or right, implied 
no reflection whatever on the well- 
known excellence of Mr. Simms’s 
instruments. 

On this question of the occasional 
refusal of the council to accede to 
the recommendations of the juries 
for the award of great medals (for it 
should be remembered that the 
juries were only authorized to ‘re- 
commend,’ and not to ‘award,’ this 
class of prizes), some persons seem 
to have thought it a suflicient answer 
to say that the council ought to have 

resumed that the juries had paid 

ue regard to the rules of the com- 
missioners in their decisions upon 
the council or great medals. They 
do not seem to perceive that this is 
merely equivalent to saying that the 
council was to do nothing but regis- 
ter the decisions of the juries, or, in 
other words, to do aalhien at all. 
Moreover, the council knew that it 
wasnot thefactthatthe juries did uni- 
versally regard this rule as they were 
intended to do. So little did some of 
them regard it, that at a late period 
of their proceedings the commis- 
sioners thought it necessary to im- 
“emg it upon them more strongly 

y a special ‘minute on the council 
medals,’ by way of further instruc- 
tions, issued at the instance ofseveral 
of the chairmen of juries who had 
found themselves unable to enforce 
the aforesaid rule on their col- 
leagues. And even after the issuing 
of these further instructions, a case 
was mentioned in the council, in 
which the foreign members of a 
jury, having got certain great 
medals voted to their countrymen, 
without due regard to this rule, ob- 
jected successfully, by an equality 
of voices, to allow those medals to be 
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even re-considered with reference to 
the new instructions, but insisted 
upon taking their chance before the 
council. However, if we were to 
begin giving instances of the disre- 
gard of every rule, not only of the 
royal commissioners, but of justice 
and good faith, exhibited by many of 
the foreign jurymen, more especi- 
ally the French, we should neither 
know when to stop, nor should we be 
telling anybody what is not alread 
almost as notorious as the Exhibi- 
tion itself. 

Let us leave, then, the unprofit- 
able task of investigating the history 
and causes of mistakes which cannot 
now be rectified, and proceed to ex- 
amine this volume of reports, which, 
with all its defects, certainly now 
constitutes the best literary memo- 
rial of the Exhibition. 

The differences of style and treat- 
ment exhibited by this three dozen 
of authors are such as might be ex- 

ected from such a promiscuous 
ody, acting quite independently of 
each other, and intentionally left un- 
fettered or unassisted by any in- 
structions or guidance as to the 
mode in which they were expected 
to perform their duties; many of 
them perhaps never having seen a 
sentence of their own composing in 
print before; some thinking it their 
duty to comply with the request of 
the commissioners, to send in their 
reports before the 15th of July, 1851, 
and consequently, perhaps, writing 
them in a hurry, and others reserv- 
ing them for the leisure of the post- 
exhibition autumn, and even to the 
following spring. Andbythe bye, we 
observe that the editors have taken 
upon themselves to aflix to some of 
the reports a date long after the time 
when we know that they were sent 
in. If the reporters themselves had 
affixed the date, they would ofcourse 
have given that of sending in their 
report, and not that of some long 
subsequent correction of proof- 
sheets sent to them by the ollicers 
of the Exhibition. The object 
of this little anachronization it 
is not difficult to guess, when 
we see the publication of the 
whole volume delayed for a year 
after some of the reports were com- 
pleted, and for ten months after the 
time when the public expected them 
to be published and when we be- 
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lieve most of them were actually in 
type. The only reasons why we call 
attention to it are, first, that it is 
not giving a true impression of the 
actual facts; and secondly, that the 
early, and perhaps hurried, comple- 
tion of many of the reports may 
possibly be in some instances the 
excuse for their very unsatisfactory 
and undescriptive brevity. 

Another thing which may account 
in some degree for this same brevity 
and meagreness is, that up to a late 
period of the Exhibition, in fact 
until it was found to be simply im- 
possible to proceed upon that foot- 
ing, the reporters were told that 
their reports must be approved and 
adopted by the whole jury, in the 
same way as the report of a 
Parliamentary committee or com- 
mission is the report of the whole 
body, or of its majority, if they differ 
about any part of it. The incon- 
venience of such a system in this 
case, and its inconsistency with the 
fact of one member being specially 
appointed and published as the re- 
sponsible reporter of every jury, 
were, we know, pointed out and 
objected to as likely to affect both 
the time of finishing the reports and 
the mode of executing them, but 
apparently without effect ; although 
time eventually settled that difli- 
culty, as it does many others. Some 
of the earlier reports were submitted 
to the non-reporting members of the 
juries, and were even translated for 
the purpose, and their opinions 
were taken upon them; but when 
the prize-giving work was done, the 
juries separated, the members soon 
after went about their business, and 
of course the theory of the reports 
being submitted to them went 
about its business too. But it re- 
quires very little experience in mat- 
ters of that kind to know that some 
persons would intentionally avoid 
everything beyond the barest narra- 
tion of the fact that such and such 
things were exhibited and rewarded, 
if they thought that any further ex- 
pression of opinions upon their rela- 
tive merits, and even (as we know 
it actually was in one instance) the 
relative length of description which 
was a by the reporter to different 
articles, was to be made a subject of 
discussion with half-a-dozen other 
persons, who had perhaps already 
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been disputing whether any and 
what prize for the article in ques- 
tion was to be allowed at all. 

In this way therefore, besides 
those before-mentioned, the prize 
system may very likely have exer- 
cised a damaging influence on the 
quality of some of the reports. At 
any rate, from that or some other 
cause, about one fourth of the whole 
number may now be pronounced 
utterly useless, seeing that they add 
nothing whatever to the information 
already given by the Illustrated 
Catalogue, little as that is, and the 
list of prizes published a year ago. 
The textile fabrics and their mate- 
rials appear in all their branches to 
have been remarkably uninspirin 
to the reporters. The cotton, car 
silk, and flax reports (11, 12, 
13, 14) are all merely in the 
Sortemque Gyan fortemque Clo- 
anthum style; and, in like manner, 
the animal division of the re- 
port on Class 4, Mr. Panizzi’s version 
(for there are two) of that on the 
fine arts (30), and the report on 
carriages (5 4), might all have been 
written by some clerk to these juries, 
instead of by writers selected out of 
a body itself selected as the most 
competent judges in all the world 
of the subjects they were desired to 
examine and report upon. 

The reports on shawls and mixed 
fabrics (15), on printed goods (18), 
clothing (20), cutlery (21), and pot- 
tery (25), or, as they more magni- 
ficently call it in Exhibition litera- 
ture, ‘ ceramic manufactures,’ belong 
to a class a little above those we 
have just now referred to; and if 
they had come out before the Exhi- 
bition had gone out, they might 
have been to a certain extent useful 
as a guide to those who wanted 
some assistance in directing them to 
the objects best worth attention in 
those classes. Now, however, they 
contain little that anybody will care 
to read, being occupied with ex- 
plaining the principles on which 
those juries (as far as the reporters 
are acquainted with the motives of 
their colleagues) acted in their dis- 
tribution of prizes, and with other 
matter of hardly any permanent 
interest. 

We must confess that from Mr. 
Brunel we expected something 
better, or at least something more, 
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than a page or two of encomiums 
on Prince Albert and Messrs. Fox 
and Henderson and Paxton, for 
their respective shares in the Exhi- 
bition building, and the Prince's 
cottages near it; and yet that is 
nearly all that this great engineer 
has given us by way of a report on 
the ‘civil engineering and building’ 
of the year 1851. 

The report on hardware, including 
locks, bells, and grates (22), deals 
with this large subject as if hard- 
ware is chiefly to be regarded as a 
vehicle for ornament. We submit 
to Mr. Dyce, that if he does not 
recognise any other use for grates 
and stoves, and if his jury, with the 
help of all their ‘associates,’ were 
really ‘unable to pronounce any 
opinion on the efficiency of stoves 
for cooking by gas,’ or ‘ on the com- 
parative merits of kitchen ranges,’ 
they had better have called in the 
aid of a few more associates, who 
could have offered an opinion on 
these things. Instead of that, they 
have given us a short treatise on 
what they apprehend to be the 
effect of the law of fixtures upon 
the grateand kitchen-range question. 

Again, on the subject of locks, 
this jury seems to have consisted 
of the only persons in England who 
did not hear of the famous ‘lock 
controversy’ of last year. For one 
can hardly imagine that, if they had 
heard of a matter of so much con- 
sequence to the subject they were 
appointed to investigate, they would 
have altogether abstained from say- 
ing anything aboutit. They may be 
excused for not knowing, because very 
few people did know, fortunately for 
our safes and strong boxes, that the 
mode of picking Bramah’s and 
Chubb’s i by which the transat- 
lantic Hobbs gained so much glory, 
was suggested and explained in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica nearly 
twenty years ago. But it does seem 
very strange that they, or at least 
their reporter, should not have 
known, long before the report finally 
left his hands, that Hobbs had picked 
both of those locks, and taught 
every lock-picker in England how 
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to do it, if he possesses the requisite 
tools and fingers. Of course how- 
ever the reporter did know it, as 
nobody could read any newspapers 
last autumn without knowing it. 
And this jury did exercise their 
judgment to the extent of declaring 
that Hobbs’s own lock (under the 
name of Day and Newell) ‘ seems to 
be impregnable.’ Notwithstanding 
all which, they profess their inability 
to ‘offer any opinion on the com- 
parative security afforded by the 
various locks that have come before 
them.’ The only discrimination 
which they venture to make, is that 
the keys of Bramah’s and Chubb’s 
locks are of convenient size, while 
Hobbs’s is ponderous and bulky, 
and his lock complicated ; and they 
might have added (without any very 
painful amount of investigation), 
enormously expensive in conse- 
quence of its complication, and pro- 
bably also more likely, on the same 
account, to get out of order and 
stick fast, and so become rather in- 
conveniently impregnable —on the 
money door of a bank, for instance, 
than the other two locks, espe- 
cially Bramah’s.* The reporter adds, 
that a lock by M. Sommermeyer, of 
Magdeburg, is ‘ very ingenious’ (a 
very safe epithet for any mechanical 
invention) ; and that Wolverhamp- 
ton maintains its ancient reputation 
as the principal seat of the lock 
manufacture. And that is all the 
information he thinks the public can 
reasonably desire or expect from 
this jury about that particular ar- 
ticle in the hardware line which 
made more noise than all the rest 
together—except, to be sure (in a 
different sense), the bells. 

And if any human being can make 
out from the Supplementary Re- 
port on Bells, anything beyond the 
fact that prize medals were given to 
every bell founder in the Exhibition, 
Sir Ronee Bishop must have pro- 
vided that fortunate individual with 
some private key to the relative 
value of the different adjectives of 
commendation which he ~ distri- 
buted among the bell-founders with 
the same impartiality as the medals. 


* While we are correcting these sheets, we are grieved to hear of the death of 
Professor Cowper, of King’s College, London, the well-known inventor of the print- 


ing press which bears his name. 


We believe that the last appearance in public of 


this most perspicuous teacher and truly worthy man was at the lecture which he 
gave on this subject of locks, at the Royal Institution, last spring. 
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There is hardly a town in England 
which could not have furnished a 
bell-ringing cobbler capable ofaward- 
ing both the prizes and the praise to 
the various bells of the Exhibition 
with more discrimination than the 
united force of the hardware jury 
and the musical jury together could 
apparent! mael . Fora report of 
tolerable haa. there is none which 
appears to us so unsatisfactory as 
this No. 22. 

We must confess to some disap- 
pointment also at Professor Willis’s 
report, on manufacturing machines 
and tools. From his well-known 
excellence as a lecturer on this sub- 
ject, we expected from him one of 
the best treatises in the volume. 
But apart from the Exhibition itself, 
to which it is only fair to say his re- 
port would have been a valuable 
guide, if it had been published soon 
after we know that it was sent in, it 
is now little more than a catalogue 
of machines, intelligible of course to 
those who are already acquainted 
with them, but we should think 
quite useless to anybody else. 

Dr. Hooker's report (3) on articles 
used as food, is another instance of 
what would have been an useful and 
interesting guide to that department 
of the Exhi ition while it was open, 
though we should be sorry to 
have now to read it through as an 
independent treatise. Indeed, very 
few of the reporters seem to have 
remembered that the only kind of 
report which would have any chance 
of being really regarded as a ‘ per- 
manent record of the Exhibition,’ 
would be one which is capable of 
being read and understood by those 
who had no longer the Exhibition to 
refer to. 

We have however, before we con- 
clude, the more pleasing duty of re- 
ferring to a class of reports which 
are really worth reading by them- 
selves, inasmuch as they all contain 
more or less information which any 
inquiring person would be glad to 
find in a book which had no refer- 
ence at all to any Exhibition. We 
have not abstained from giving ut- 
terance to the nearly universal 
opinion respecting the behaviour of 
the French jurymen in the matter of 
awarding prizes, and we may add, 
in their flagrant disregard of the obli- 
gation under which all the jurymen 
very distinctly accepted the office, 
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to keep the discussions and de- 
cisions of each jury secret until their 
final confirmation; and therefore 
we have 1ow much satisfaction in 
being able to say, on the other 
hand, that several of the best reports 
in this volume are written by 
Frenchmen: we should specify par- 
ticularly M. Dufresnoy’s (No. 1) on 
hana and M. Dupin’s (8) on 
naval architecture and military en- 
gineering. 

In M. Dufresnoy’s will be found 
descriptions of the methods of mak- 
ing black-lead pencils out of powder 
which was previously useless for 
that purpose; of separating silver 
from lead, of coal chins in France, 
of condensing sulphur vapours, of 
making seamless iron tubes; and 
statistics of the mineral resources of 
different countries; and a great 
deal of other matter, constituting on 
the wliole a very interesting treatise 
on the ‘mining, quarrying, metal- 
lurgical operations, and mineral pro- 
ducts of the world.’ 

To proceed in order :—Professor 
Graham’s report on chemical pro- 
cesses and products, (No. 2,) con- 
tains a description of the amorphous 
phosphorus manufacture, by which 
not only are the common lucifer 
matches rendered no longer sponta- 
neously inflammable, but the work- 
men are saved from the very inju- 
rious effects of the process as it was 
formerly carried on. There are also 
short articles upon some other im- 
portant chemical products, in which 

eat improvements have been made. 

‘here are indeed only a few pages 
in this report, exclusive of the mere 
catalogue part of it; but what is 
done in those few pages is done in a 
distinct and intelligible way, and 
they are consequently worth much 
more than a much larger quantity 
of such pages as many of the other 
reports occupy. 
hat part of the report No. 4 
which belongs exclusively to vege- 
table substances, by Professor Solly, 
(now the Secretary to the Society 
of Arts) is very elaborate and com- 
rehensive. Solly, like Solomon, 
as spoken not only of trees from 
the cedar tree that is in Lebanon 
even to the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall, but of all manner of 
vegetable products made out of these 
trees and plants. Flax and cotton, 
and flax-cotton, gutta percha, caout- 
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chouc, oils, dyes, and the impregna- 
tion of timber with tar, are all here 
described. And in this article of 
flax-cotton, by the way, we see one 
of the many instances in which the 
world is now running after some- 
thing as a new discovery, which 
only failed in coming into use many 
years ago in consequence of ‘the 
trade’ combining against it. This 
volume of reports mentions many 
such instances; and probably no- 
body who has had anything to do 
with inventors or inventions, has 
failed to see and be disgusted with 
the pertinacity with which ‘ the 
trade’ (as it is called) in almost 
every branch of industry conspires, 
in England, to run down everything 
like an improvement, in naieh they 
see, or fancy they see, a diminution 
of their own immediate profits, or 
an increase of their iomliio. The 
evidence before the patent law com- 
mittee last year disclosed some in- 
stances in which there was little or 
no doubt that even patents had been 
bought up, for the express purpose 
of suppressing the inventions for 
which they were obtained. It is 
true that a good deal of this diffi- 
culty in introducing new inven- 
tions proceeds from the work- 
men, who invariably demand, and 
in most cases can obtain, increased 
wages for making anything dif- 
ferent from what they are used 
to; and consequently they often 
succeed in completely keeping out 
of use, by the increased price, in- 
ventions which, if properly worked, 
would produce the same or a better 
article at a reduced price. But 
it is impossible to deny that the 
masters are not unfrequently as 
bad as the workmen, nae ositivel 
refuse to keep for sale articles whic 
are likely to compete with those out 
of which they have previously made 
their profits. Sometimes this kind 
of conduct answers for a few years, 
perhaps longer; but in the majority 
of instances the effect of it is, that 
the trade takes itself off to France 
or America; the London shop- 
keeper, before long, finds himself 
obliged to sell American clocks at 
‘oss prices less than what used to be 
is mere profits on English ones; and 


* See Fraser’s Magazine for January, 
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we see our brother Jonathans fight- 
ing among themselves for the glory 
of inventions—such as the reaping- 
machine, for instance—which were 
actually carried over from here in 
disgust at the obstinacy of our own 
countrymen in refusing to adopt 
them. 

In the report (No. 5) ‘on 
machines for direct use,’ Professor 
Moseley has investigated the powers 
of the several centrifugal pumps, 
which were regarded by most spec- 
tators as one of the wonders of the 
Exhibition. There is also a notice 
of a machine, almost, if not quite, 
unknown in this country, called in 
France a turbine, which is a kind of 
horizontal water-wheel, to be used 
where there is only a very small fall 
of water. A meter, analogous to 
the well-known instruments called 
gas-meters, for measuring the quan- 
tity of water sent through a pipe, 
appears still to be a desideratum. 
It certainly seems strange that the 
meter for the heavier fluid should 
be more difficult to contrive than 
for the lighter; but so it is, for rea- 
sons which we cannot now enter 
upon. 

Railway engines and carriages be- 
longed to Professor Moseley’s de- 
partment; and on them the report 
is less ample than we should have 
expected. But railway engineering 
was in less need than most things of 
the stimulus of the Exhibition ; and 
we are afraid that something 
stronger than an Exhibition is re- 
quired, to produce an improvement 
in what we have heard a great 
authority call the ioral engineering 
department, which appears to be 
getting worse incall of better 
every day.* 

Baron Dupin’s report (No. 8), to 
which we have referred already, is 
further remarkable as having been 
written by him in English. The 
most interesting part of it is that 
which belongs to the title of naval 
architecture, under which he notices 
several important moderninventions, 
such as Sir William Snow Harris’s 
celebrated inventions for protecting 
ships from lightning; Lieutenant 
Rodgers’s anchor, which appears, 
from subsequent trials, to be well 


1851; and the Times every day, and 


especially the articles on Railway Mismanagement, of the 12th and 16th of the 


month just past. | 
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sustaining the credit which this jury 
gave to it; and several forms of a 
new mariner’s compass invented by 
Mr. Dent, the chronometer-maker, 
which is stated to possess great ad- 
vantages, both in steadiness and 
delicacy, over the ordinary con- 
struction. 

Mr. Pusey’s report (No. 9) on 
He ewer implements, was, like 
the department to which it belongs, 
treated differently from the others, 
in being published separately nearly 
a year ago; and therefore it has of 
course been long ago considered and 
discussed by those whom it concerns, 
and it would be superfluous now to 
say anything about it, except that it 
is only due to it to remark that it 
is one of the most careful, as well as 
one of the most readable reports in 
the volume, and must, as far as we 
can judge, be a very valuable ad- 
dition to agricultural literature. 

Then we come to the very com- 
prehensive class of philosophical in- 
struments (No. 10), with its thirty- 
one council medals. Seeing on the 
jury the names of two such eminent 
and elegant writers on science as 
Sir John Herschel and Sir David 
Brewster, it is impossible not to re- 
gret that one of them was not able 
to undertake the duty of reporting ; 
though when we look at the mass of 
subjects which had to be examined 
for this report, and in a way which 
probably was required in no other 
case, we can hardly wonder at their 
shrinking from an undertaking from 
which neither of them could expect 
such an addition to their reputation 
as would be commensurate with the 
trouble it involved. Mr. Glaisher 
however has performed this la- 
borious duty with exemplary dili- 
gence; and there is probably no re- 
port in the volume which required 
80 much scientific investigation of 
the details of an extremely large 
class of instruments. 

There is one passage in this report 
which we think deserving of par- 
ticular attention, on the much 
agitated subject of patents, on which 
public opinion is now diverging into 
two exactly opposite directions; one 
towards granting patents with the 
utmost facility, and the other towards 
abolishing them altogether. In this 
state of things we think the following 
announcement, in the report of that 
jury which may be said to represent 
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the science of the world, possesses 
singular significance :— 

¢ We cannot help recording howclearly 
the injurious effects of patent enrolments 
on science was shown in the course of 
our labours: Many of the ingenious con- 
trivances exhibited proved to be merely 
variations for avoiding the infringement 
of patents. In many cases the subjects 
patented were of a very trifling nature ; 
but still their effect was to shut wp the 
path in that direction from further im- 
provement. The great advance of pho- 
tography, and the perfection of the mi- 
croscope are chiefly due to the avoidance 
[on technical grounds] of patents in con- 
nexion with their improvements.’ 

The subject of patents is much too 
large to be discussed here, and 
srobably any farther change of the 
fer in either direction would be re- 
sisted until the public has had some 
trial of the cheapening of patents 
which has just now come into opera- 
tion, and which we, in common with 

ersons of more experience, be- 
ase will hasten their complete des- 
truction, by making the bad effects 
of this ‘shutting up of the path to 
further improvements’ more general, 
and therefore more intolerable. We 
will now, therefore, only take leave 
to suggest an answer, w 1ich we are 
surprised was not given by some of 
the witnesses examined last year by 
the parliamentary committee, to the 
defence of patents on the analogy of 
copyright: it is this—(1.) You are 
— certain that by granting 
copyright to an author you do not 
preventanybody else who might have 
invented the same piece of literature 
from enjoying the benefit of his in- 
vention ; because no two people ever 
could have written the same thing. 
(2.) Neither can copyright ever 
stand in the way of improvements, 
by the verynature of literature. And 
(3.) you can not have a copyright 
in the only literary production which 
anybody else can wish to adofit, in 
the sense in which patentable inven- 
tions can be adopted, viz., for im- 
proved methods of performing cal- 
culations, by which as much labour 
may really be saved as by many me- 
chanical or chemical inventions. 
Newton could not have patented the 
differential calculus, norcould Napier 
have been enabled to sell licences for 
the use of logarithms, or Briggs for 
the improvement of them; though 
for asliding-rule or other calculating 
machine for doing the same thing 
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they might. In every respect 
therefore the assumed daslear'bo- 
tween patent-right and copyright 
fails, and like other false analogies 
only raises an argument in the 
opposite direction to that for which 
it 1s produced. 

The report on musical instruments 
(104) by Sir H. Bishop, with con- 
tributions from several other mem- 
bers of his jury, contains some in- 
formation on a point on which we, 
at any rate, ns not been able to 
obtain it previously, viz., the inven- 
tion of what is called the pneumatic 
stop for organs, by which the 
bellows-blower in fact performs the 
heavy part of the work of opening 
and closing such stops as the player 
indicates, by the usual action of 
—t out or pushing in the han- 

les. The report also contains a 
concise history of the different im- 
provements in the piano, and some 
of the wind instruments. 

Mr. Denison (10 8) rushes in me- 
dias res horologicas, as if he had 
written the mere business part of 
his report first, and intended to 
write an introduction to it after- 
wards, and had then changed his 
mind. He has described several 
compensated balances for chrono- 
meters, and new escapements, and 
also some of the large clocks in the 
Exhibition, especially Mr. Dent’s 
cast iron one, which was equally re- 
markable for the ugliness of its ex- 
ternal fittings, and for the appa- 
rently unparalleled accuracy of its 
time-keeping; and not less so for 
the commotion which its success 
excited among what Mr. Denison, 
in a Parliamentary paper lately pub- 
lished about the great Westminster 
clock, calls, ‘a certain set of clock- 
makers who are always ready to 
join in any attempt to do a little 
mischief to Mr. Dent.’ 

There is rather a curious note ap- 
pended to this report, about some 
clockmaker (it is not difficult, from 
his advertisements, to guess his 
name) who appears to have at- 
tempted to impose on the horological 
jury, as well as on the public, the 

hef that he is ‘clockmaker to the 
Royal Observatory,’ with no other 
claim to the title than that Mr. 
Airy once employed him to do some 
very ordinary work there, and dis- 
missed him for doing it ill. It is 
high time there was some legal 
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means of punishing this very com- 
mon method of obtaining money 
under false pretences. We remem- 
ber seeing that a lord chief justice 
had assured the bar it was quite 
untrue that he was in the habit of 
taking somebody’s ‘ antibilious pills,’ 
notwithstanding the public were 
daily invited in the newspapers to 
follow such a learned example. 
Fair advertising has become an al- 
most necessary condition to success 
in many trades, and the highest 
names are now to be found in the 
supplement to the Zimes, and on 
the backs of magazines; but this 
system of advertising lies has lohg 
made ali advertisements suspicious 
which assert anything more than 
that such a man sells such things— 
good or bad, as it may be—at such 
a price. 

r. Green’s report (10c) on sur- 
gical instruments, is short, but well 
written. From the nature of the 
subject, it is unly adapted for a 
limited class of readers: our 
limits warn us to pass on to more 
generally interesting matters; and 
here we may take a considerable 
leap. For, except a few pages on 
leather and skins by the two re- 
porters of class 16, there is nothing 
worth notice until we come to the 
very elaborate and interesting re- 
port on paper and printing (No. 17), 
which occupies no less than sixty 
pages. This also is a joint produc- 
tion; and the name of the subject 
is enough to indicate that a well- 
written report upon it must be one 
of the best worth its paper and 
printing of any inthe volume. Here 
is mentioned another of those dis- 
graceful cases before alluded to,—of 
the purchase of a patent machine for 
the express purpose of destroying it, 
and suppressing the invention, which 
was, in this case, one for a cheaper 
modeof making types. Besides other 
things which will naturally be looked 
for in this report, there is an in- 
teresting account of the progress of 
the art of making books for the blind 
to read. © . 

Everybody remembers the enve- 
lope-making machine in the main 
avenue of the Exhibition, which, as 
this report truly enough says, was 
frequented by such crowds that 
many people were not able to see it 
at all. Of the other machine for the 
same purpose, which was certainly 
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less attractive, the report speaks 
thus—‘ Messrs. Waterlow also had 
‘a folding machine at work in the 
‘machinery department. It was 
‘patented by M. Remond some years 
‘after that of De La Rue and Co.’ 
The natural, if not the intended, in- 
ference from this is, that this other 
machine was something very near a 
copy from the machine of De La 
Rue and Co., only just constructed 
so as to evade their patent. The 
fact however is, that it was a 
machine of extremely different con- 
struction and operation; doing 
silently, and by currents of air, what 
the other machine does with a great 
clatter of flaps and levers ; requiring 
no painful-looking youth to sit, like 
a marble boy with a live arm, feed- 
ing it carefully with every indivi- 
dual bit of paper to be made into 
an envelope, but feeding itself 
by a kind of suction from a pile 
of such papers; and (if we remem- 
ber right) also embossing the seal- 
stamp on the envelope as it passes 
through the machine, which De La 
Rue’s does not. Its comparative 
unpopularity with the mass of visi- 
tors to the Exhibition is easily ac- 
counted for by the advantages of 
position and of noise (which is really 
a defect in all except hammering 
machinery) which the other one 
pen Its comparative unpopu- 
arity with the authors of this report 
is accounted for with equal facility 
by the fact that the report is signed 
‘ t. De La Rue.’ 

In the nineteenth report the state 
of the lace trade and carpet manu- 
facture is exhibited. This jury ap- 
pears to have been under the im- 
pression that the articles in their 
class were ‘more numerous and 
various than in any other class in 
the Exhibition ;’ an impression which 
we have no doubt was exceedingly 
common among the jurymen of 
nearly every one of the thirty-four 
classes ; indeed several of them al- 
most avow as much. There is no- 
thing very remarkable in this re- 
port. And of the next four reports 
we have said already all that need 
be said. Lord De Mauley’s, on 
glass (No. 24), is an exceedingly 
good one. It deals with the subject 
in a masterly way, entering very 
fully into both the historical and 
chemical details of that very import- 
ant manufacture. In this report, as 
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well as in the one on philosophical 
instruments, Mr. Chance’s great 
achievement, of a dise of twenty- 
nine inches diameter, and weighing 
two cwt., for a telescope lens, is 
noticed. Part of this report is de- 
voted to the now reviving art of 
glass painting, and is written by 
Mr. C. Winston, a distinguished 
amateur of that art, though nota 
member of the glass jury. 

The reports from the 26th to the 
end occupy no less than 200 pages, 
or more than a quarter of the 
volume, and they all, except the 
first of those on the fine arts before 
referred to, enter minutely into the 
details of the subjects to which they 
relate. The longest of these, and 
indeed the longest but one of all the 
thirty-six reports, is the one on mis- 
cellaneous manufactures; and mis- 
cellaneous it certainly is. Soap, 
candles, cei comfits, 
artificial flowers, stuffed birds, writ- 
ing-desks, walking-sticks, umbrellas, 
tobacco-pipes, fishing-tackle, toys, 
wafers, and sundry other small fry, 
have all received their full measure 
of attention from the two joint re- 
porters of class twenty-nine, and 
their report deserves the same at- 
tention from the readers of this 
volume. 

Report 26, by Professor Roes- 
ner, of Austria, on furniture, in 
which his country was distinguished 
by its elaborate but ponderous pro- 
ductions, gives some useful informa- 
tion on the methods of making cer- 
tain kinds of ornamental furniture, 
and the history of the manner in 
which the best of furniture woods, 
ay: made its way into good 
society through the medium of a 
candle-box, which the workmen were 
with great difficulty persuaded to 
make, the wood being pronounced 
by them, with their usual resistance 
to anything new, to be too hard to 
work, though it is certainly not so 
hard as oak, which 130 years ago 
was used even more than it is now. 
The papier maché and stamped 
leather manufactures are also de- 
scribed in this report. 

In Report 27, by Professor 
Ansted, on all kinds of stone-work 
and its appendages, will be found a 
description and a picture of the 
famous stone-veneering with mala- 
chite, for which the Russian portion 
of the Exhibition was so conspi- 
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cuous. The important article of 
cements, in which great advances 
have been made of late, is here dis- 
cussed, as well as that of bricks. 
The repeal of the duty on bricks 
does not appear to have yet pro- 
duced anything like such a rapid or 
extensive improvement in them as 
was caused by the removal of the 
like restrictions on glass; but the 
duty on glass was very much higher 
in proportion to its value, and was 
levied in a much more inconvenient 
way. This report however makes 
out a saving of about fifty per cent. 
in the cost of building, besides other 
advantages, by the use of the new 
hollow bricks, of which Prince Al- 
bert’s cottages were built ; and these 
bricks also appear to be no exception 
to the proverb quoted in one of these 
reports, ‘There is nothing new ex- 
cept what is old.’ 

The report on class 28, by Dr. 
Lankaster, is chiefly devoted to the 
caoutchouc and gutta percha manu- 
factures ; both of which, especially 
the latter, are of very modern 
growth: the very name of gutta 
percha being only a few years old, 
and India rubber ‘ bottles,’ in which 
nothing was ever bottled except a 
little dirt, having been about twenty 
years ago the most advanced stage 
of the caoutchoue manufacture. 
After that it first reached the stage 
of ‘mastication’ (not the old process 
of that kind by which schoolboys used 
to prepare it for making ‘ crackers’— 
of air not gunpowder), and cutting 
into sheets, and into ‘the small 
eso 5. ear used by draughts- 
men to rub out the marks of black 
lead pencils.’ Then came the dis- 
covery of the method of dissolving 
it, and spreading it on cloth to make 
* Macintoshes ;’ and finally came 
vulcanization—i.e., sulphurization ; 
by which its elasticity is extended to 
such degrees of heat and cold as 
would before have respectively 
nearly melted it and made it as hard 
as ‘ wooden nutmegs,’ and which has 
alsoextended its uses to nearlyevery- 
thing for which elasticity is required. 
The progress of the gutta percha 
manufacture has been still more 
rapid, though it has not evoked so 
many distinct inventions. 

We do not know how it happens 
that the last division of the Exhibi- 
tion—viz., that of the fine arts (ex- 
cept painting), class 30, presents the 
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unique instance of two opposition 
reports. The only one which de- 
serves to be called a report at all is 
not that by the appointed reporter, 
but what 1s called a Supplementary 
Report by Dr. Waagen, another mem- 
ber of the jury. But even this is little 
more than a pretty full description 
of the articles exhibited or rewarded. 
Besides these two, there is yet ano- 
ther, very much better than either 
of them, called the ‘ Supplementary 
Report on Design,’ and not confined 
to the articles in class 30, but ex- 
tending over the whole Exhibition, 
written by Mr. Redgrave, at the 
request of the Commissioners, 
This report appears to us par- 
ticularly veils moreover, as an 
illustration of our opinion that all 
the reports would have been much 
better if the writers of them had not 
been encumbered by their connexion 
with the prize-giving scheme. We 
cannot pretend, with any regard 
either to our own limits, or to 
the extent of this report itself, 
to give any summary of it; we 
can only commend it to the atten- 
tion of all who feel interested in the 
improvement of the art of designing, 
in which English artists have long 
been thought to need improvement 
more than any other. 

At the same time we cannot help 
remarking that there appears to be 
rather too much disposition on the 
part of those who have been and 
still are the moving powers of the 
Exhibition and its belongings, to 
give an undue preference to one of 
the three names in the title of their 
own society, which was the real 
parent of the Exhibition over the 
other two. The Arts may have 
been too much overlooked in the 
prosecution of Manufactures and 
Commerce in a merely commer- 
cial and short-sighted spirit. But 
that is no reason why we are to for- 
get that, after all, it is not ina highly 
civilized, but in a very imperfectly 
civilized state, that the cultivation of 
the arts takes precedence of that of 
commerce or manufactures, or above 
all, of science, which is the true and 
faithful handmaid of them both; 
and the ignorant and contemptuous 
neglect of which has long been, as 
Dr. Playfair so well set forth in his 
lecture on the Exhibition, the real 
opprobrium of the great mass of 
English artisans of all degrees. 
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HYPATIA; 


oR, 
Pew Foes with an Oly face. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ YEAST,’ AND ‘THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY.’ 


Carter X XI. 
THE SQUIRE-BISHOP. 


- a small and ill-furnished upper 
room of a fortified country house, 
sat Synesius, the Bishop of Cyrene. 

A goblet of wine stood beside 
him, on the table, but it was un- 
tasted. Slowly and sadly, by the 
light of a tiny lamp, he went on 
writing a verse or two, and then 
burying his face in his hands, while 
hot tears dropped between his 
fingers on the paper; till a servant 
entering, announced Raphael Aben- 
Ezra. 

Synesius rose, with a gesture of 
surprise, and hurried towards the 
door. ‘ No, bid him come hither to 
me. To pass through those de- 
serted rooms at night is more than 
I can bear.’ And he awaited for 
his guest at the chamber-door, and, 
as he entered, caught both his hands 
in his, and tried to speak; but his 
voice was choked within him. 

‘Do not speak,’ said Raphael, 
gently, leading him to his chair 
again. ‘I know all.’ 

‘You know all? And are you, 
then, so unlike the rest of the 
world, that you alone have come to 
visit the bereaved and the deserted 
in his misery ?” 

‘I am like the rest of the world, 
after all; for I came to you on my 
own selfish errand, to seek comfort. 
Would that I could give it! But 
the servants told me all, below.’ 

‘ And yet you persisted in seeing 
me, as if I could help you? Alas! 
I can help no one now. Herel am 
at last utterly alone, utterly help- 
less. As I came from my mother’s 
womb, so shall return again. My 
last child, my last and fairest, gone 
after the rest !—Thank God, that I 
have had even a day’s peace wherein 
to lay him by his mother and his bro- 
thers; though He alone knows how 
long the beloved graves may remain 
unrifled. Let it have been shame 
enough to sit here in my lonely 
tower, and watch the ashes of my 
Spartan ancestors, the sons of Her- 


cules himself, my glory and my 
pride, sinful fool that 1 was! cast 
to the winds by barbarian plun- 
derers. . . . When wilt thou make an 
end, oh Lord, and slay me ?” 

‘ And how did the poor boy die?’ 
asked Raphael, in hope of soothing 
sorrow by enticing it to vent itself 
in words.’ 

‘ The pestilence.— W hat other fate 
can we expect, who breathe an air 
tainted with corpses, and sit under 
a sky darkened with carrion-birds ? 
But I could endure even that, if I 
could work, if I could help. But to 
sit here, imprisoned now for months 
between these hateful towers ; night 
after night to watch the sky, red 
with burning flames; day after day 
to have my ears ring with the 
shrieks of the dying and the cap- 
tives—for they have begun now to 
murder every male, down to the 
baby’at the breast—and to feel my- 
self utterly fettered, impotent, sit- 
ting here like some palsied idiot, 
waiting for my end !—1 long to rush 
out, and fall fighting, sword in 
hand; but Iam their last, their only 
hope. The governors care nothing 
for oursupplications. In vain have 
I memorialized Gennadius and Inno- 
cent, with what little eloquence my 
misery has not stunnedinme. But 
there is no resolution, no unanimity 
left in the land. ‘The soldiery are 
scattered in small garrisons, em- 
ployed entirely in protecting the 
private property of their oflicers. 
Lhe Ausurians defeat them piece- 
meal, and, armed with their spoils, 
actually have begun to beleaguer 
fortified towns; and now there is 
nothing left for us, but to pray that, 
like Ulysses, we may be devoured 
the last. What am 1 doing? Lam 
selfishly pouring out my own sor- 
rows, instead of listening to yours.’ 

‘ Nay, friend, you are talking of 
the sorrows of your country, not of 
your own. As for me, I have no 
sorrow—only a despair: which, 
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being irremediable, may well wait. 
But you, oh, you must not stay here. 
Why not escape to Alexandria?” 

‘I will die at my post, as I have 
lived, the father of my people. 
When the last ruin comes, and 
Cyrene itself is besieged, I shall re- 
turn thither from my present out- 
post, and the conquerors shall find 
the bishop in his place before the 
altar. There I have offered for 
years the unbloody sacrifice to Him, 
who will perhaps require of me a 
bloody one, that so the altar, pol- 
luted by the murder of His priest, 
may end the sum of Pentapolitan 
woe, and provoke Him to avenge 
his slaughtered sheep! There, we 
will talk no more of it. This at 
least I have left in my power, to 
make you welcome. And after sup- 
per = shall tell me what brings 
you hither.’ 

And the good bishop, calling his 
servants, set to work to show his 
guest such hospitality as the in- 
vaders had left in his power. 

Raphael's usual insight had not 
deserted him when, in his utter 
perplexity, he went, almost instinc- 
tively, straight to Synesius. The 
Bishop of Cyrene, to judge from the 
charming private letters which he 
has left, was one of those many- 
sided, volatile, restless men, who 
taste joy and sorrow, if not deeply 
or permanently, yet abundantly and 
passionately. He lived, as Raphael 
told Orestes, in a whirlwind of good 
deeds, meddling and toiling for the 
mere pleasure of action ; and as soon 
as there was nothing to be done, 
which, till lately, had happened sel- 
dom enough with him, paid the 
penalty for past excitement in fits 
of melancholy. A man of magnilo- 
quent and flowery style, not without 
a vein of self-conceit ; yet withal of 
overflowing kindliness, racy humour, 
and unflinching courage, both phy- 
sical and moral, with a very clear 
practical faculty, and a very muddy 
speculative one, though, of course, 
like the rest of the world, he was 
especially proud of his own weakest 
aan and professed the most pas- 
sionate affection for philosophic me- 
ditation; while his detractors hinted, 
not without a show of reason, that 
he was far more of an adept in sol- 
diering and dog-breaking than in 
the mysteries of the unseen world. 
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To him Raphael betook himself, 
he hardly knew why ; certainly not 
for philosophic consolation ; perhaps 
because Synesius was, as Raphael 
used to say, the only Christian from 
whom he had ever heard a hearty 
laugh ; perhaps because he had some 
wayward hope, unconfessed even to 
himself, that he might meet at 
Synesius’s house the very com- 
— from whom he had just fled. 

e was fluttering round Victoria’s 
new and strange brilliance, like a 
moth round the candle, as he con- 
fessed, after supper, to his host; 
and now he was come hither, on 
the chance of being able to singe his 
wings once more. 

Not that his confession was ex- 
tracted without much trouble to the 
good old man, who, seeing at once 
that Raphael had some weight upon 
his mind, which he longed to tell, 
and yet was either too suspicious or 
too proud to tell, set himself to 
ferret out the secret, and forgot all 
his sorrows for the time, as soon as 
he found a human being to whom 
he — do good. But Raphael was 
inexplicably wayward and unlike 
himself. An his smooth and shal- 
low persiflage, even his shrewd 
satiric humour, had vanished. He 
seemed parched by some inward 
fever; restless, moody, abrupt, even 
peevish; and Synesius’s curiosity 
rose with his disappointment, as 
Raphael went on obstinately declin- 
ing to consult the very physician be- 
fore whom he had presented himself 
as patient. 

* And what can you do for me, if 
I did tell you?” 

‘Then allow me, my very dear 
friend, to ask this. As you deny 
having visitedmeon my own account, 
on what account did you visit me?’ 

‘Can you ask? To enjoy the 
society of the most finished gentle- 
man of Pentapolis.’ 

‘And was that worth a week’s 
journey, in perpetual danger of 
death F’ 

‘As for danger of death, that 
weighs little with a man who is care- 
less of life. And as for the week’s 
journey, I had a dream one night, 
on my way, which made me ques- 
tion whether I were wise in trou- 
bling a Christian bishop with any 
thoughts or questions which relate 
merely to poor human beings like 
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myself, who marry and are given in 
marriage.’ 

* You forget, friend, that you are 
speaking to one who has married, 
and loved—and lost.’ 

‘I did not. But you see how 
rude I am growing. I am no fit 
company for you, or any man. I 
believe I shall end by turning 
robber-chief, and heading a party of 
Ausurians.’ 

‘ But,’ said the patient Synesius, 
‘ you have forgotten your dream all 
this while.’ 

‘ Forgotten! I did not promise to 
tell it you—did I!’ 

‘No; but as it seems to have 
contained some sort of accusation 
against my capacity, do you notthink 
it but fair to tell the accused what 
it was?’ 

Raphael smiled. 

‘ Well then. . . . Suppose I had 
dreamt this. That a philosopher, 
an academic, and a believer in no- 
thing and in no man, had met at 
Berenice certain rabbis of the Jews, 
and heard them reading and ex- 
pounding a certain book of Solo- 
mons—the Song of Songs. You, 
as a learned man, know into what 
sort of trumpery allegory they would 
contrive to twist it; and how the 
bride’s eyes were to mean the scribes 
who were full of wisdom, as the 

ools of Heshbon were of water, and 
stature like a palm tree, the 
priests who spread out their hands 
when blessing the people, and the 
left hand which should be under her 
head, the Tephilim which these old 
pedants wore on their left wrists, 
and the right hand which should 
hold her, the Mezuzah which they 
fixed on the right side of their doors 
to keep off devils, and so forth.’ 

‘I have heard such silly cabba- 
lisms, certainly.’ 

‘You have? Then suppose that 
I went on,and saw in my dream how 
this same academic and unbeliever, 
being himself also a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews, snatched the roll out of 
the rabbi’s hand, and told them 
that they were a party of fools for 
trying to set forth what the book 
might possibly mean, before they 
had found out what it really did 
mean; and that they could only 
find out that by looking honestly at 
the plain words to see what Solomon 
meant by it. And then, suppose 
VOL. XLVI. NO. COLXXY. 
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that this same apostate Jew, this 
member of the synagogue of Satan, 
in his carnal and lawless imagina- 
tions, had waxed eloquent with the 
eloquence of devils, and told them, 
that the book set forth, to those 
who had eyes to see, how Solomon 
the great king, with his threescore 
queens, and fourscore concubines, 
and virgins without number, forgets 
all his seraglio and his luxury in 

ure and noble love for the unde- 

ed, who is but one; and how as 
his eyes are opened to see that God 
made the one man for the one 
woman, and the one woman to the 
one man, even as it was in the 
garden of Eden, so all his heart and 
thoughts become pure, and gentle, 
and simple; how the song of the 
birds, and the scent of the grapes, 
and the spicy southern gales, and 
all the simple country pleasures of 
the glens of Lebanon, which he 
shares with his own vine-dressers 
and slaves, become more precious 
in his eyes than all his palaces and 
artificial pomp, and the man feels 
that he is in harmony, for the first 
time in his life, with the universe of 
God and with the mystery of the 
seasons ; that within him, as well as 
without him, the winter is past and 
the rain is over and gone; the 
flowers appear on the earth, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in the 
And suppose I saw in 
my dream how the rabbis, when 
they heard those wicked words, 
stopped their ears with one accord, 
and ran upon that son of Belial and 
cast him out, because he blasphemed 
their sacred books by his carnal in- 
terpretations. And suppose—I only 
say suppose—that 1 saw in my 
dream how the poor man said in his 
heart,‘ I will gotothe Christians ; they 
acknowledge the sacredness of this 
same book; andtheysay that theirGod 
taught them that ‘in the beginning 
God made man, male and female.’ 
Perhaps they will tell me whether 
this Songof Songs does not,asit seems 
to me to do, show the passage up- 
wards from brutal polygamy to that 
monogamy which they so solemnly 
command, and agree with me, that 
it is because the Song preaches this 
that it has a right to take its place 
among the holy writings?’ You, as 
a Christian bishop, should know 
what answer such a man would re- 
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ceive. Youare silent? Then I will 
tell you what answer he seemed to 
receive in my dream. ‘O blasphe- 
mous and carnal man, who per- 
vertest Holy Scripture into a cloak 
for thine own licentiousness, as if 
it spoke of man’s base and sensual 
affections, know that this book 
is to be spiritually interpreted of 
the marriage between the soul and 
its Creator, and that it is from this 
very book that the Catholic Church 
derives her strongest arguments in 
favour of holy virginity, and the 
glories of a itae life.’ ’ 

Synesius was still silent. 

* And what do you think I saw in 
my dream that that man did when 
he found these Christians enforcing, 
as a necessary article of practice, as 
well as of faith, a baseless and bom- 
bastic metaphor, borrowed from that 
very Neo-Platonism out of which he 
had just fled for his life? He cursed 
the day he was born, and the hour in 
which his father was told, ‘ Thou hast 

otten a man-child,’ and said, ‘ Phi- 
osophers, Jews, and Christians, 
farewell for everandaday! ‘There 
is neither truth nor reason under 
the sun. What better is there for 
aman, than to follow the example 
of his people, and turn usurer and 
money-getter, and cajoler of fools 
again, even as his father was before 
him ?” 

Synesius remained awhile in deep 
thought, and at last— 

‘ And yet you came to me?” 

‘I did, because you have loved 
and married; because you have 
stood out manfully against this 
strange modern insanity, and re- 
fused to give up, when you were 
made a bishop, the wife whom God 
had given you. You, I thought, 
could solve the riddle for me, if any 
man could.’ 

‘Alas, friend! I have begun to 
distrust, of late, my power of solving 
riddles. After all, why should they 
be solved? What matters one more 
mystery in a world of mysteries? 
‘If thou marry, thou hast not 
sinned,’ are St. Paul’s own words ; 
and let them be enough for us. Do 
not ask me to argue with you, but 
to help you. Instead of puzzling 
me with deep questions, and tempt- 
ing me to set up my private judg- 
ment, as I have done too often 
already, against the opinion of the 
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Church, tell me your story, and test 
my sympathy rather than my intel- 
lect. I shall feel with you and 
work for you, doubt not, even 
though I am unable to explain to 
myself why I do it.’ 

‘Then you cannot solve my rid- 
dle ?’ 

‘ Let me help you,’ said Synesius, 
with a sweet smile, ‘to solve it for 
yourself. You need not try to de- 
ceive me. You have a love, and an 
undefiled, who is but one. When 
you possess her, you will be able to 
judge better whether your interpre- 
tation of the Song is the true one; 
and if you still think that it is, 
Synesius, at least, will have no 
quarrel against you. He has always 
claimed for himself the right of 
philosophizing in private, and he will 
allow the same liberty to you, whe- 
ther the mob do or not.’ 

‘Then you agree with me? Of 
course you do.’ 

‘Is it fair to ask me whether I 
accept a novel interpretation, which 
I have only heard five minutes ago, 
delivered in a somewhat hasty and 
rhetorical form ?” 

‘You are shirking the question,’ 
said Raphael, peevishly. 

‘And what if I am? Tell me, 
point-blank, most self-tormenting of 
men, can I help you in practice, 
even though I Tees to leave you 
to yourself in speculation ?” 

‘Well, then, if you will have my 
story, take it, and judge for yourse f 
of Christian common sense. 

And hurriedly, as if ashamed of 
his own confession, and yet com- 

elled,inspite of himself,to unbosom 
it, he told Synesius all, from his first 
meeting with Victoria to his escape 
from her at Berenice. 

The good bishop, to Aben-Ezra’s 
surprise, seemed to treat the whole 
matter as infinitely amusing. He 
chuckled, smote his hand on his 
thigh, and nodded approval at every 
pause—perhaps to give the speaker 
courage—perhaps because he really 
thought that Rebels prospects 
were considerably less desperate 
than he fancied 

‘If you laugh at me, Synesius, I 
am silent. It is quite enough to 
endure the humiliation of telling 
you that I am—confound it !—like 
any boy of sixteen.’ 

* Laugh at you?—with you, you 
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mean. A convent? Pooh, pooh! 
The old Prefect has enough sense, I 
will warrant him, not to refuse a 
good match for his child.’ 

‘You forget that I have not the 
honour of being a Christian.’ 

‘ Then we'll make you one. You 
won't let me convert you, I know; 
you always used to gibe and jeer at 
my philosophy. But Augustine 
comes to-morrow.’ 

‘ Augustine ?” 

‘He does indeed; and we must 
be off by daybreak, with all the 
armed men we can muster, to meet 
and escort him, and to hunt, of 
course, going and coming, for we 
have had no food this fortnight but 
what our own dogs and bows have 
furnished us. He shall take you in 
hand, and cure you of all your 
Judaism in a sells and then just 
leave the rest to me; I will manage 
it somehow or other. It is sure to 
come right. No; donot be bashful. 
It will be real amusement to a poor 
wretch who can find nothing else to 
do. Heigho! And as for lying 
under an obligation to me, why we 
can square that by your lending me 
three or four thousand gold pieces 
—Heaven knows I want them!— 
on the certainty of never seeing 
them again.’ 

Raphael could not help laughing 
in his turn. 

‘Synesius is himself still, I see, 
and not unworthy of his ancestor 
Hercules; and onal he shrinks 
from cleansing the Augean stable of 
my soul, paws like the war-horse in 
the valley at the hope of undertaking 
any lesser labours in my behalf 
But, my dear generous bishop, this 
matter is more serious, and I, the 
subject of it, have become more 
serious also, than you fancy. Con- 
sider: by the uncorrupt honour of 

our Spartan forefathers, Agis, 

rasidas, and the rest of them, 
don’t you think that you are, in 
your hasty kindness, tempting me 
to behave in a way which they 
would have called somewhat ras- 
cal td 

* How then, my dear fellow? You 
have a very honourable and _praise- 
worthy desire, and I am willing to 
help you to compass it.’ 

‘Do you think that I have not 
cast about before now for more than 
one method of compassing it for my- 
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self? My good man, I have been 
tempted a dozen times already to 
turn Christian: but there has risen 
up in me the strangest fancy about 
conscience and honour... . . I never 
was scrupulous before, Heaven 
knows—I am not over-scrupulous 
now—except about her. 1 can- 
not pretend to her. I dare not 
look in her face when I had a lie in 
my right hand..... She looks 
through one—into one—like a clear- 
eyed, awful goddess . . . . I never 
was ashamed in my life till my eyes 
met hers.’ .... 

‘ But if you really became a Chris- 
tian P* 

‘I cannot. I should suspect my 
own motives. Here is another of 
these absurd soul - anatomizing 
scruples which have risen up in me. 
I should suspect that I had changed 
my creed because I wished to change 
it—that if I was not deceiving her 
I was deceiving myself. If I had 
not loved her it might have been 
different : but now—just because I 
do love her, I will not, I dare not, 
listen to Augustine’s arguments, or 
my own thoughts on the matter.’ 

‘Most wayward of men!’ cried 
Synesius, half peevishly ; ‘you seem 
to take some perverse pleasure in 
throwing yourself into the waves 
again, the instant you have climbed 
a rock of refuge !’ 

‘Pleasure? is there any pleasure 
in feeling oneself at death grips with 
the devil? I had given up believ- 
ing in him for many ayear... And 
behold, the moment that I awaken 
to anything noble and right, I find 
the old serpent live and strong at 
my throat! No wonder that I sus- 

ect him, you, myself—I, who have 
tam tempted every hour in the 
last week, temptations to become a 
devil. Ay,’ he went on, raising his 
voice, as all the fire of his intense 
Eastern nature flashed from his 
black eyes, ‘to be a devil! From 
my childhood till now never have I 
known what it was to desire, and 
not to possess. It is not often that 
I have had to trouble any poor 
Naboth for his vineyard: but when 
I have taken a fancy that way, 
Naboth has always found it wiser 
to give way. Andnow.... Do 
you fancy that I have not had a 
dozen hellish plots flashing across 
me in the last week? Look here! 
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This is the mortgage of her father’s 
whole estate. I bought it—whether 
by the instigation of Satan or of 
God—of a banker in Berenice, the 
very day I leftthem; and now they, 
and every straw which they possess, 
are in my power. I can ruin them 
—sell them as slaves—betray them 
to death as rebels—and last, but not 
least, cannot I hire a dozen worthy 
men to carry her off, and cut the 
Gordian knot most simply and sum- 
marily? And yet I dare not! I 
must be pure to approach the pure ; 
and righteous, to i at the feet of 
the righteous. Whence came this 
new conscience to me I know not; 
but come it has; and I dare no more 
do a base thing toward her, than I 
dare toward a God, if there be one. 
This wn mortgage—I hate it, curse 
it, now that I possess it—the tempt- 
ing devil !’ 

* Burn it,’ said Synesius, quietly. 

‘Perhaps I may. At least, used 
it never shall be. Compel her? I 
am too proud, or too honourable, or 
something or other, even to solicit 
her. She must come to me; tell 
me with her own lips that she loves 
me, that she will take me, and make 
me worthy of her. She must have 
mercy on me, of her own free will, 
or—let her pine and die in that 
accursed prison ; and then a scratch 
with the trusty old dagger for her 
father, and another for myself, will 
save him from any more supersti- 
tions, and me from any more philo- 
sophic doubts for a few wons of 
ages, till we start again in new lives 
—he, I suppose, as a jackass, and I 
as a baboon. What matter? but 
unless I possess her by fair means, 
God do so to me, and more also, if I 
attempt base ones!’ 

‘God be with you, my son, in the 
noble warfare,’ said Synesius, his 
eyes filling with kindly tears. 

‘It is no noble warfare at all. It 
is a base, coward fear, in one who 
never before feared man or devil, 
and is now fallen low enough to be 
afraid of a helpless girl!’ 

‘Not so,’ cried Synesius, in his 
turn ; ‘it is a noble and a holy fear. 
You fear her goodness. Could you 
see her goodness, much less fear it, 
were there not a Divine Light with- 
in you which showed you what, and 
how awful, goodness was? Tell me 
no more, Raphael Aben-Ezra, that 
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you do not fear God, for he who 

fears Virtue, fears Him whose like- 

ness Virtue is. Goon—goon... 

and be brave, and His strength will 

be made manifest in your weakness.’ 
* * * * 

It was late that night before 
Synesius compelled his guest to 
retire, after having warned .him not 
to disturb himself if he heard the 
alarm-bell ring, as the house was 
well garrisoned, and having set the 
water-clock by which he and his 
servants measured their respective 
watches. And then the good 
bishop, having disposed his sen- 
tinels, took his station on the top of 
his tower, close by the warning bell; 
and as he looked out over the broad 
lands of his forefathers, and prayed 
that their desolation might come to 
an end at last, he did not forget to 
pray for the desolation of the guest 
who slept below, a happier and more 
healthy slumber than he had known 
for many a week. For before 
Raphael lay down that night, he had 
torn to shreds Majoricus’ mortgage, 
and felt a lighter and a better man 
as he saw the cunning temptation 
consuming scrap by scrap in the 
lamp-flame. And then, wearied out 
with fatigue of body and mind, he 
forgot Synesius, Victoria, and the 
rest, and seemed to himself to wan- 
der all night among the vine-clad 
glens of Lebanon, amid the gardens 
of lilies, and the beds of spices; 
while shepherds’ music lured him 
on and on, and girlish voices, chant- 
ing the mystic idyl of his mighty 
ancestor, rang soft and fitful throug 
his weary brain. 

a * 

Before sunrise the next morning, 
Raphael was faring forth gallantly, 
well armed and mounted, by 
Synesius’ side, followed by four or 
five brace of tall brush-tailed grey- 
hounds, and the faithful Bran, whose 
lop-ears and heavy jaws were unique 
in that land of prick-ears and fox- 
noses, and formed the absorbing 
subject of conversation among some 
twenty smart retainers, who, armed 
to the teeth for chase and war, rode 
behind the bishop on half-starved 
raw-boned horses, inured by desert 
training and bad times to do the 
maximum of work upon the mini- 
mum of food. 

For the first few miles they rode 
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in silence ; through ruined villages, 
and desolated farms, from which 
here and there a single inhabitant 
peeped forth fearfully, to pour his 

e of woe into the ears of the 
hapless bishop, and then, instead of 
asking alms from him, to entreat 
his acceptance of some paltry rem- 
nant of grain or poultry, which had 
escaped the hands of the marauders ; 
and as they clung to his hands, and 
blessed him as their only hope and 
stay, poor Synesius heard patiently 
again and again the same purpose- 
less tale of woe, and mingled his tears 
with theirs, and then spurred his 
horse on impatiently, as if to escape 
from the sight of misery which 
he could not relieve; while a voice 
in Raphael's heart seemed to ask 
him—' Why was thy wealth given to 
thee, but that thou mightest dry, if 
but for a day, such tears as these P’ 

And he fell into a meditation, 
which was not without its fruit in 
due season, but which lasted till 
they had left the enclosed country, 
and were climbing the slopes of the 
low rolling hills, over which lay the 
road from the distant sea. But as 
they left the signs of war behind 
them, the volatile temper of the good 
bishop began to rise. He petted 
his hounds, chatted to his men, 
discoursed on the most probable 
quarter for finding game, and ex- 
horted them cheerfully enough to 
play the man, as their chance of 

aving anything to eat at night de- 
ended entirely on their prowess 
uring the day. 

‘Ah,’ said Raphael at last, glad 
of a pretext for breaking his own 
chain of painful thought, ‘there is 
a vein of your land-salt. I suspect 
that you were all at the bottom of 
the sea once, and that the old earth- 
shaker, Neptune, tired of your bad 
ways, gave you a lift one morning, 
and set you up as dry land, in order 
to be rid of you.’ 

‘It may really be so. They sa 
that the Argonauts returned bac 
through this country from the 
Southern Ocean, which must have 
been therefore far nearer us than it 
is now, and that they carried their 
mystic vessel over these very hills 
to the Syrtis. However, we have 
forgotten allaboutthesea thoroughly 
enough since that time. I well re- 
member my first astonishment at the 
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sight of a galley, in Alexandria, and 
the roar of laughter with which my 


’ fellow-students greeted my not un- 


reasonable remark, that it looked 
very like a centipede.’ 

‘And do you recollect, too, the 
argument which I had once with 
your steward about the pickled fish 
which I brought you from Egypt; 
and the way in which, when the jar 
was opened, the servants shrieked 
and ran right and left, declaring that 
the fish bones were the spines of 
poisonous serpents P” 

‘The old fellow is as obstinate as 
ever, I assure you, in his disbelief 
in salt water. tie torments me con- 
tinually by asking me to tell him the 
story of my shipwreck, and does not 
believe me after all, though he has 
heard it a dozen times. ‘ Sir,’ he 
said to me, solemnly, after you were 
gone, ‘ will that strange gentleman 
pretend topersuade me thatanything 
eatable can come out of his great 
pond there at Alexandria, when 
every one can see that the best 
fountain in the country never breeds 
anything but frogs and leeches ?”’ 

As he spoke, they left the last 
field behind them, and entered 
upon a vast sheet of breezy down, 
speckled with shrubs and copse, and 
split here and therewith rocky glens, 
ending in fertile valleys, thick with 
farms and homesteads. 

‘ Here,’ cried Synesius, ‘are our 
hunting-grounds. And now for one 
hour’s forgetfulness, and the joys of 
the noble art! What could old 
Homerhave beenthinking of whenhe 
forgot to number it among the pur- 
suits which are gloriousto heroes, and 
make man illustrious, and yet could 
laud in those very words the forum ?” 

‘The forum?’ said Raphael. ‘I 
never saw it yet make men anything 
but rascals !’ 

‘ Brazen-faced rascals, my friend. 
I detest the whole breed of lawyers, 
and never meet one without turning 
him into ridicule ; effeminate petti- 
foggers, who shudder at the very 
sight of roast venison, when they 
think of the dangers by which it has 
been procured. But it isa cowardly 
age, my friend—a cowardly age. Let 
us forget it, and ourselves.’ 

‘And even philosophy and Hy- 
patia?’ said Raphael, archly. 

‘ [have done with philosophy. To 
fight like a Heracleid, and to die 
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like a bishop, is all I have left—ex- 
cept Hypatia, the perfect, the wise ! 
I tell you, friend, it isa comfort 
to me, even in my deepest misery, 
to recollect that the corrupt world 
yet holds one being so divine F 

And he was running on in one of 
his high-flown laudations of his idol, 
when Raphael checked him. 

‘I fear our common sympathy on 
that subject is rather weakened. 
have begun to doubt her lately 
nearly as much as I doubt philo- 
sophy.’ 

* Not her virtue ?” 

‘No, friend; nor her beauty, nor 
her wisdom: simply her power of 
making me a better man. A selfish 
criterion, you will say. Be it so. 
What a noble horse that is of 
yours !’ 

‘He has been—he has been; but 
worn out now, like his master and 
his master’s fortunes.’ . 

‘Not so, certainly, the colt on 
which you have done me the honour 
to mount me.’ 

‘Ah, my poor boy’s pet! 

You are the first person who has 
crossed him since.’ . . . 

‘Is he of your own breeding?’ 
asked Raphael, trying to turn the 
conversation. 

‘By that white Nisean you sent 
me, out of one of my own mares.’ 

* Not a bad cross ; though he keeps 
a little of the bull head and grey- 
hound flank of your Africans.’ 

‘So much the better, friend. Give 
me bone—bones and endurance for 
this rough down country. Your 
delicate Niseans are all very well 
for a few minutes over those flat 
sands of Egypt, but here you need 
a horse who will go forty miles a-day 
over rough and smooth, and dine 
thankfully off thistles at night. 
Aha, poor little man!’"—as a jerboa 
sprang up from a tuft of ier at 
his feet—‘ I fear you must help to 
fill our soup-kettle in these hard 
times !’ 

And, with a dexterous sweep of 
his long whip, the worthy bishop 
entangled the jerboa’s long legs, 
whisked him up to his saddle bow, 
and delivered him to the groom and 
the game-bag. 

*Killhim at once. Don’t let him 
squeak, boy!—he cries too like a 
child.’ .. . 

* Poor little wretch!’ said Raphael. 
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‘ What more right, now, have we to 
eat him than he to eat us ?” 

‘Eh? If he can eat us, let him 
try. But how long have you joined 
the Manichees ?” 

‘Have no fears on that score. 
But, as I told you, since my wonder- 
ful conversion by Bran, the dog, I 
have begun to hold dumb animals in 
respect, as probably quite as good 
as myself.’ 

‘Then you need a further conver- 
sion, friend Raphael, and to learn 
what is the dignity of man; and 
when that arrives, you will learn to 
believe, with me, that the life of 
every beast upon the face of the 
earth would be a cheap price to pay 
inexchange for the life of the meanest 
human being.’ 

‘ Yes, if they be required for food ; 
but really, to kill them for our amuse- 
ment!’ 

‘ Friend, when I was still a hea- 
then, I recollect well how I used 
to tremble at that story of the curs- 
ing of the fig-tree ; but when I learnt 
to know what man was, and that E 
had been all my life mistaking for a 
part of nature that race which was 
originally, and can be again, made 
in the likeness of God, then I began 
to see that it were well if every fig- 
tree upon earth were cursed if the 
_— of one man could be taught 
thereby a single lesson. And so I 
speak of these, my darling field- 
sports, on which I have not been 
ashamed, as you know, to write a 
book.’ 

‘And a very charming one; yet 
you were still a pagan, recollect, 
when you wrote it.’ 

‘I was, and then I followed the 
chase by mere nature and inclination. 
But now I know I have a right to 
follow it, because it gives me en- 
durance, promptness, courage, self- 
control, as well as health and cheer- 
fulness, and therefore—Ah! a fresh 
ostrich-track !’ 

And stopping short, Synesius 
began pricking slowly up the hill side. 

‘Back!’ whispered he, at last. 
‘ Quietly and silently. Lie down on 
te horse’s neck, as I do, or the 

ong-necked rogues may see you. 
They must be close to us over the 
brow. I know that favourite grass 
slope of old. Round under yon hill, 
or they will get wind of us, and then 
farewell to them!’ 
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And Synesius and his groom can- 
tered on, hanging each to their 
horses’ necks by an arm and a leg, 
in a way which Saskest endeavoured 
in vain to imitate. 

Two or three minutes more of 
breathless silence brought them to 
the edge of the hill, where Synesius 
halted, peered down a moment, and 
then turned to Raphael, his face and 
limbs quivering with delight, as he 
held up two fingers, to denote the 
number of the birds. 

‘Out of arrow range. Slip the 
dogs, Syphax!" 

And in another minute Raphael 
found himself galloping headlong 
down the hill, while two magnificent 
ostriches, their outspread plumes 
waving in the bright breeze, their 
necks stooped almost to the ground, 
and their long legs flashing out be- 
hind them, were sweeping away 
before the greyhounds at a pace 
which no mortal horse could have 
held for ten minutes. 

‘Baby that I am still!’ cried 
Synesius, tears of excitement glit- 
tering in his eyes; - while 
Raphael gave himself up to the joy, 
and forgot even Victoria, in the 
breathless rush over rock, and bush, 
and sandhill, and watercourse. 

‘Take care of that dry torrent- 
bed! Hold up, old horse! This will 
not last two minutes more. They 
cannot hold their pace against this 
breeze... . Well tried, good dog, 
though you did miss him! Ah, that 
my boy were here! There—they 
double. Spread right and left, my 
children, and ride at them as they 
pass.” 

And the ostriches, unable, as 
Synesius said, to keep their pace 
against the breeze, turned sharp on 
their pursuers, and beating the air 
with outspread wings, came down 
the wind again, at a rate even more 
wonderful than before. 

‘Ride at him, Raphael—ride at 
him, and turn him into those bushes !’ 
cried Synesius, fitting an arrow to 
his bow. 

Raphael obeyed, and the bird 
swerved into the low scrub; the 
well-trained horse leapt at him like 
a cat; and Raphael, who dare not 
trust his skill in archery,struck with 
his whip at the long neck as it 
struggled past him, and felled the 
noble bird to the ground. He was 
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in the act of leaping down to secure 
his prize, when a shout from Syne- 
sius stopped him. 

‘Are youmad? He will kick out 
your heart! Let the dogs hold him!’ 

‘ Where is the other?’ asked Ra- 
phael, panting. 

‘Where he ought to be. I have 
not missed a running shot for many 
a month.’ 

‘Really, you rival the Emperor 
Commodus himself.’ 

‘Ah? I tried his fancy of cres- 
cent-headed arrows once, and deca- 
pitated an ostrich or two tolerably ; 
but they are only fit for the amphi- 
theatre: they will not lie safely in 
the quiver on horseback, I find. 
But what is that?’ And he pointed 
to a cloud of white dust, about a 
mile down the valley. ‘A herd of 
antelopes? If so, God is indeed 
gracious to us! Come down—what- 
soever they are, we have no time to 
lose.’ 

And collecting his scattered forces, 
Synesius pushed on rapidly towards 
the object which had attracted his 
attention. 

‘ Antelopes!’ cried one. 

* Wild horses !’ cried another. 

‘ Tame ones, rather!’ cried Syne- 
sius, with a gesture of wrath. ‘I 
saw the flash of arms !’ 

‘The Ausurians!’ And a yell of 
rage rang from the whole troop. 

* Will you follow me, children ?’ 

‘To death!’ shouted they. 

‘| knowit. Oh that I had seven 
hundred of you, as Abraham had! 
We would see then whether these 
scoundrels did not share, within a 
week, the fate of Chedorlaomer’s.’ 

‘Happy man, who can actuaily 
trust your own siaves !’ said Raphael, 
as the party galloped on, tightening 
their girdles and getting ready their 
weapons. 

‘Slaves! If the law gives me the 
power of selling one or two of them 
who are not yet wise enough to be 
trusted to take care of themselves, 
it is a fact which both I and they 
have long forgotten. Their fathers 
grew grey at my father’s table, and 
God grant that they may grow grey 
atmine! We eat together, work toge- 
ther, hunt together, fight together, 
jest together, and weep together. 
God help us all! for we have but 
one common weal. Now—do you 
make out the enemy, boys ?” 
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‘ Ausurians, your holiness. The 
same party who tried Myrsinitis last 
week. I know them by the helmets, 
which they took from the Mark- 
men. 
=< with whom are they fight- 
ing 

No one couldsee. Fighting they 
certainly were, but victims were be- 
yond them, and the party galloped on. 

‘That was a smart business at 
Myrsinitis. The Ausurians ap- 
peared while the people were at 
morning prayers, The soldiers, of 
course, ran for their lives, and hid 
in the caverns, leaving the matter to 
the —— 

‘If they were of your presbytery, 

doubt not they proved themselves 
worthy of their diocesan.’ 

‘Ah, if all my priests were but 
like them! or my people either! 
They offered up prayers for victory, 
sallied out at the head of the pea- 
sants, and met the Moors in a nar- 
row pass. There their hearts failed 
them a little. Faustus, the deacon, 
makes them a speech, and charges 
the leader of the robbers, like young 
David, with a stone; beats his 
brains out therewith, strips him in 
true Homeric fashion, and routs the 
Ausurians with their leader’s sword; 
returns and erects a trophy in due 
classic form, and saves the whole 
valley.’ 

‘You should make him archdea- 
con.’ 

‘I would send him and his towns- 
folk round the province, if I could, 
crowned with laurel, and proclaim 
before them at every market-place, 
‘These are men of God.’ With 
whom can those Ausurians be deal- 
ing? Peasants would have been all 
killed long ago, and soldiers would 
have run away long ago. It is truly a 
ye in this country to see a fight 

ast ten minutes. Who can they 
be? Isee them now, and hewin 
away like men too. They are all 
on foot but two; and we have not a 
cohort of infantry left for many a 
mile round.’ 

‘I know who they are!’ cried 
Raphael,suddenly striking spurs into 
his horse. ‘I will swear to that ar- 
mour among a thousand. And there 
isa litter in the midstofthem. On! 
and fight, men, if you ever fought 
in your lives!’ 


‘Softly!’ cried Synesius. ‘Trust 
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an old soldier, and perhaps—alas ! 
that he should have to say it—the 
best left in this wretched country. 
Round by the hollow, and take the 
barbarians suddenly in flank. They 
will not see us then till we are within 
twenty ae of them. Aha! you 
have a thing or two to learn yet, 
Aben-Ezra.’ 

And chuckling at the prospect of 
action, the gallant bishop wheeled 
his little troop, and in five minutes 
more dashed out of the copse with 
a shout and a flight of arrows, and 
rushed into the thickest of the fight. 

One cavalry skirmish must be 
very like another. A crash of 
horses, a flashing of sword-blades, 
five minutes of blind confusion, and 
then those who have not been 
knocked out of their saddles by 
their neighbours’ knees, and have 
not cut their own horses’ heads off 
instead of the enemy’s, find them- 
selves, they know not how, either 
running away or being run away 
from—not one blow in ten having 
taken effect on either side. And 
even so Raphael, having made vain 
attempts to cut down several Moors, 
found himself standing on his head 
in an altogether undignified posture, 
among innumerable Santer legs, in 
all possible frantic motions. To 
all one, was to get in the way of 
another; so he philosophically sat 
still, speculating on the sensation of 
having his brains kicked out, till the 
cloud of legs vanished, and he found 
himself kneclingahjectly opposjte the 
nose of a mule, vn whose back sat, ut- 
terly unmoved, a tall and reverend 
man, inepiscopal costume. Thestran- 
ger, instead of bursting out laughing, 
as Raphael did, solemnly lifted his 
hand, and gave him his blessing. 
The Jew sprang to his feet, heedless 
of all oan courtesies, and, looking 
round, saw the Ausurians galloping 
off up the hill in scattere Broup®, 
and Synesius standing close by him, 
wiping a bloody sword. 

‘Is the litter safe?’ were his first 
words. 

‘Safe, and so are all. I gave you 
up for killed, when I saw you run 
through with that lance.’ 

‘Run through? I am as sound 
as a crocodile,’ said Raphael, 
laughing. 

‘Probably the fellow took the 
butt instead of the point, in his 
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hurry. So goes a cavalry ‘scuffle. 
I saw you hit three or four fellows 
running with the flat of your 
sword.’ 

‘Ah, that explains,’ said Raphael. 
—‘ Why, I thought myself once the 
best swordsman on the Armenian 
frontier.’ _ 

‘I suspect that you were thinking 
of some one besides the Moors,’ 
said Synesius, archly, pointing to 
the litter; and Raphael, for the first 
time for many a year, blushed like 
a boy of fifteen, and then turned 
haughtily away, and remounted his 
horse, saying, ‘ Clumsy fool that I 
was !’ 

‘Thank God rather that you have 
been kept from the shedding of 
blood,’ said the stranger bishop, in 
a soft, deliberate voice, with a pecu- 
liarly clear and delicate enunciation. 
‘If God have given us the victory, 
why grudge His having spared any 
others of His creatures besides our- 
selves ?” 

‘ Because there are so many the 
more of them left to ravish, burn, 
and slay,’ answered Synesius. 
‘Nevertheless, I am not going to 
argue with Augustine.’ 

Augustine! Raphael looked in- 
tently at the man, a tall, delicate- 
featured personage, with a lofty and 
narrow forehead, scarred like his 
cheeks with the deep furrows of 
many a doubt and woe. Resolve, 
gentle but unbending, was ex- 
pressed in his thin, close-set lips 
and his clear, quiet eye; but the 
calm of his mighty countenance was 
the calm of a worn-out volcano, over 
which centuries must pass before 
the earthquake rents be filled with 
kindly soil, and the cinder-slopes 
_ gay with grass and flowers. 

ut the Jew’s thoughts were soon 
turned into another channel by the 
hearty embraces of Majoricus and 
his son. 

‘We have caught you again, you 
truant!’ said the young tribune; 
‘you could not escape us, you see, 

ter all.’ 

_* Rather,’ said the father, ‘we owe 
him a second debt of gratitude for 
a second deliverance. We were 
right hard bested when you rode 
up. 
‘Oh, he brings nothing but good 
with him whenever he appears ; and 
then he pretends to be a bird of 
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ill omen,’ said the light-hearted 
tribune, putting his armour to 
rights. 

Raphael was in his secret heart not 
sorry to find that his old friends 
bore him no grudge for his caprice : 
but all he answered was— 

‘ Pray thank any one but me; I 
have, as usual, proved myself a fool. 
But what brings you here, like 
Gods e Machind? It is contrary 
to all probabiiities. One would not 
admit so astounding an incident, 
even in the modern drama.’ 

‘Contrary to none whatsoever, 
my friend. We found Augustine 
at Berenice, in act to set off to 
Synesius; we—one of us, that is— 
were certain that you would be 
found with him ; and we decided on 
acting as Augustine’s guard, for 
none of the dastard garrison dare 
stir out.’ 

‘One of us,’ thought Raphael,— 
‘which one?’ And, conquering his 
pride, he asked, as carelessly as he 
could, for Victoria. 

‘She is there, in the litter, poor 
child,’ said her father, in a serious 
tone. 

‘Surely not ill?’ 

‘Alas! either the over-wrought 
excitement of months of heroism 
broke down when she found us safe 
at last, or some stroke from God— 
» + + » Who can tell what I may 
not have deserved?—But she has 
been utterly prostrate in body and 
mind, ever since we parted from you 
at Berenice.’ 

The blunt soldier little guessed 
the meaning of his own words. But 
Raphael, as he heard, felt a pang 
shoot through his heart, too Soon 
for him to discern whether it 
sprung from joy or from despair. 

‘Come,’ cried the cheerful voice 
of Synesius, ‘come, Aben-Ezra ; 
~ have knelt for Augustine’s 

lessing already, and now you must 
enter into the fruition of it. Come, 
you two philosophers must know 
each other. Most holy, I entreat 
you to preach to this friend of mine, 
at once the wisest and the foolishest 
of men.’ 

‘Only the latter,’ said Raphael ; 
‘but open to any speech of Augus- 
tine’s, at least when we are safe 
home, and game enough for 
Synesius’s new guests killed.’ 

And turning away, he rode silent 
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and sullen by the side of his com- 
panions, who began at once to con- 
sult together as to the plans of Ma- 
joricus and his soldiers. 

In spite of himself, Raphael soon 
became interested in Augustine’s 
conversation. He entered into the 
subject of Cyrenian misrule and ruin 
as heartily and shrewdly as any man 
of the world ; and when all the rest 
were at a loss, the prompt practical 
hint which cleared up the iticult 
was certain to come from him. It 
was by his advice that Majoricus 
had brought his soldiery hither ; it 
was his proposal that they should 
be employed for a fixed period in 
defending these remote southern 
boundaries of the province; he 
checked the impetuosity of Syne- 
sius, cheered the despair of Ma- 
joricus, appealed to the honour and 
the Christianity of the soldiers, and 
seemed to have a word—and that 
the right word—for every man; 
and after a while, Aben-Ezra quite 
forgot the stiffness and deliberation 
of his manner, and the quaint use of 
scripture texts in far-fetched illus- 
trations of every opinion which he 
propounded. It had seemed at first 
a mere affectation; but the argu- 
ments which it was employed to en- 
force were in themselves so mode- 
rate and so rational, that Raphael 
began to feel, little by little, that 
his apparent pedantry was only the 
result of a wish to refer every 
matter, even the most vulgar, to 
some deep and divine rule of right 
and wrong. 

‘But you forget all this while, 
my friends,’ said Majoricus, at last, 
‘the danger which you incur by 
sheltering proclaimed rebels.’ 

‘The King of kings has forgiven 
your rebellion, in that while he has 
punished you by the loss of yourlands 
and honours, he has given you 
your life for a prey in his city of 
refuge. It remains for you to bring 
forth worthy fruits of penitence; of 
which I know none better than those 
which John the Baptist commanded 
to the soldiery of old, ‘Do no vio- 
lence to any man, and be content 
with your wages.’ ’ 

‘ As for rebels and rebellion,’ said 
Synesius, ‘they are matters unknown 
among us: for where there is no 
king there can be no rebellion. 
Whosoever will help us against 
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Ausurians is loyal in our eyes. And 
as for our political creed, it is simple 
enough—namely, that the Emperor 
never dies, and that his name is 
Agamemnon, who fought at Troy; 
which any of my grooms will prove 
to you syllogistically enough to 
satisfy Augustine himself. As thus— 

‘ Agamemnon was the greatest and 
best of kings. 

‘ The Emperor is the greatest and 
best of kings. 

‘Therefore, Agamemnon is the 
Emperor, and conversely.’ 

‘It had been well,’ said Augustine, 
with a grave smile, ‘if some of our 
friends had held the same doctrine.’ 

‘ Or if,’ answered Synesius, ‘ they 
believed with us, that the Emperor's 
chamberlain is a clever old man, 
with a bald head like my own, 
Ulysses by name, who was re- 
warded with the prefecture of 
all lands north of the Mediter- 
ranean, for putting out the Cyclop’s 
eye two years ago. However, 
enough of this. But, you see, you 
are not in any extreme danger of 
informers and intriguers . . . The 
real difficulty is, how you will be 
able to obey Augustine, and be 
content with your wages. For,’ 
lowering his voice, ‘you will get 
literally none.’ 

_ ‘It will be as much as we deserve,’ 
said the young Tribune; ‘ but my 
fellows have a trick of eating——’ 

‘They are welcome, then, to all 
deer and ostriches which they can 
catch. But 1 am not only penni- 
less, but reduced myself to live like 
the Lestrygons, on meat and no- 
thing else; all crops and stocks 
for miles round being either burnt 
or carried off.’ 

‘ E nihilo nihil !’ said Augustine, 
having nothing else to say. But 
here Raphael woke up on a sudden 
with— 

‘Did the Pentapolitan wheat-ships 
go to Rome?’ 

‘No; Orestes stopped them when 
he stopped the Alexandrian convoy.’ 

‘Then the Jews have the wheat, 
trust them for it; and what they 
have I have. There are certain 
monies of mine lying at interest in 
the sea-ports, which will set that 
matter to rights for a month or two. 
Do you find an escort to-morrow, and 
I will find wheat.’ 

‘ But, most generous of friends, I 
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ean neither repay you interest nor 
principle.’ 

‘ Be it so. Ihave spent so much 
money during the last thirty years 
in doing nothing but evil, that it is 
hard if I may not at last spend alittle 
in doing good.—Unless his Holiness 
of Hippo thinks it wrong for you 
to accept the good will of an infidel ?” 

‘ Which of these three,’ said Au- 
gustine, ‘ was neighbour to him who 
fell among thieves, but he who had 
mercy on him? Verily, my friend, 
Raphael Aben-Ezra, thou art not far 
from the kingdom of God.’ 

, ong which God ?’ asked Raphael, 
slyly. 

‘Of the God of thy forefather 
Abraham, whom thou shalt hear us 
worship this evening, if He will. 
Synesius, have you a church where- 
in I can perform the evening service, 
and give a word of exhortation to 
these my children?” 

Synesius sighed. ‘There is a 
ruin, which was last month a church.’ 

‘And is one stiil. Man did not 
place there the presence of God, and 
man cannot expel it.’ 

And so, sending out hunting- 
parties right and left in chase of 
everything which had animal life, 
and picking up before nightfall a 
tolerably abundant supply of game, 
they went homewards, where Vic- 
toria was entrusted to the care of 
Synesius’s old stewardess, and the 
soldiery were marched straight into 
the church; while Synesius’s ser- 
vants, to whom the Latin service 
would have been unintelligible, 
busied themselves in cooking the 
still warm game. 

Strangely enough it sounded to 
Raphael that evening, to hear, among 
those smoke-grimed pillars and fallen 
rafters, the grand old Hebrew psalms 
of his nation ring aloft, to the very 
chaunts, too, which were said by the 
Rabbi to have been used in the 
Temple-worship of Jerusalem. .. . 
They, and the invocations, thanks- 
givings, blessings, the very outward 
ceremonial itself, were all Hebraic, 
redolent of the thoughts, the words 
of his own ancestors. That lesson 
from the book of Proverbs, which 
Augustine’s deacon was reading in 
Latin—the blood of the man who 
wrote those words was flowing in 
Aben-Ezra’s veins. . Was ita 
mistake, an hypocrisy? or were they 
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indeed worshipping, as they fancied, 
the Ancient One who spoke face to 
face with his forefathers, the Arche- 
type of man, the Friend of Abraham 
and Israel ?” 

And now the sermon began ;. and 
as Augustine stood for a moment in 
prayer in front of the ruined altar, 
every furrow in his worn face lit up 
bya ray of moonlight which streamed 
in through the broken roof, Raphael 
waited impatiently for his speech. 
What would he, the refined dialec- 
tician, the ancient teacher of heathen 
rhetoric, the courtly and learned 
student, the ascetic celibate and 
theosopher, have to say to those 
coarse war-worn soldiers, Thracians 
and Markmen, Gauls and Belgians, 
who sat watching there, with those 
sad, earnest faces? What one 
thought or feeling in common could 
there be between Augustine and his 
congregation ? 

At last, after signing himself with 
the cross, he began. The subject 
was one of the Psalms which had 
just been read—a battle psalm, con- 
cerning Moab and Amalek, and the 
old border wars of Palestine. What 
would he make of them? 

He seemed to startlamely enough, 
in spite of the exquisite grace of his 
voice, and manner, and language, 
and the epigrammatic terseness of 
every sentence. He spent some 
minutes over the inscription of the 
psalm—allegorized it—made it mean 
something which it never did mean 
in the writer’s mind, and which it, as 
Raphael wellknew, nevercouldmean, 
for his interpretation was founded 
on a sheer mistranslation. He 
pounced on the Latin version—de- 
rived the meaning of Hebrew words 
from Latin etymologies. .. . And 
as he went on with the psalm itself, 
the common sense of David seemed 
to evaporate in mysticism. The 
most fantastic and far-fetched illus- 
trations, drawn from the commonest 
objects, alternated with mysterious 
theosophic dogma. Where was the 
learning for which he was so famed ? 
Where was the reverence for the 
old Hebrew Scriptures which he 
professed? He was treating David 
as ill as Hypatia used to treat 
Homer—worse even than old Philo 
did, when in the home life of the 
old patriarchs, and the mighty acts 
of Moses and Joshua, he could find 
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nothing but spiritual allegories 
wherewith to pamper the private 
experiences of the secluded theoso- 
phist. And Raphael felt very much 
inclined to get up and go away, and 
still more inclined to say, with a 
smile, in his haste, ‘All men are 
liars.’ ... 

And yet, what an illustration that 
last one was! No mere fancy, but 
a real deep glance into the working 
of the material universe, as sym- 
bolic of the spiritual and unseen one. 
And not drawn, as Hypatia’s were, 
exclusively from some sublime or 
portentous phenomenon, but from 
some dog, or kettle, or fish-wife, 
with a homely insight worthy of old 
Socrates himself. How personal he 
was becoming, too! . No long 
bursts of declamation, but dramatic 
dialogue and interrogation, bye 
hints, and unexpected hits at one 
and the other most commonplace 
soldier's failing And yet 
each pithy rebuke was put in a 
universal, comprehensive form, 
which made Raphael himself wince 
—which might, he thought, have 
made any man, or woman either, 
wince in like manner. Well, whe- 
ther or not Augustine knew truths 
for all men, he at least knew sins 
for all men, and for himself as well 
as his hearers. There was no deny- 
ing that. He wasa real man, right 
or wrong. What he rebuked in 
others, he had felt in himself, and 
fought it to the death-grip, as the 
flash and quiver of that worn face 
proclaimed. . . . But yet, why were 
the Edomites, by an utterly mis- 
taken pun on their name, to signify 
one sort of sin, and the Ammonites 
another, and the Amalekites an- 
other? What had that to do with 
the old psalm? What had it to do 
with the present auditory? Was 
not this the wildest and lowest form 
of that unreal, subtilizing, mystic 
poner of which he had sickened 
ong ago in Hypatia’s lecture-room, 
till he fled to Bran, the dog, for 
honest practical realities ? 

No... . Gradually, as Augus- 
tine’s hints became more practical 
and pointed, Raphael saw that there 
was in his mind a most real and or- 
ganic connexion, true or false, in 
what seemed at first mere arbitrary 
allegory. Amalekites, personal sins, 
Ausurian robbers and ravishers, 
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were to him only so many different 
forms of one and the same evil. He 
who helped any of them fought 
against the righteous God; he who 
fought against them fought for that 
God; but he must conquer the 
Amalekites within if he expected to 
conquer the Amalekites without. 
Could the legionaries put down the 
Just and greed around them perma- 
nently, while their own hearts were 
enslaved to lust and greed within? 
Would they not be helping it by 
example, while they pretended to 
crush it by sneokeiedent Was it 
not a mockery, an hypocrisy? 
Could God's blessing be on it? 
Could they restore unity and peace 
to the country while there was 
neither unity nor peace within them? 
What had produced the helplessness 
of the people, the imbecility of the 
military, but inward eikeeenn, 
inward weakness? They were weak 
against Moors because they were 
weak against enemies more deadly 
than Moors. How could they fight 
for God outwardly while they were 
fighting against Him inwardly? He 
would not go forth with their hosts. 
How could He, when He was not 
among their hosts? He, a spirit, 
must dwell in their spirits. .... 
And then the shout of a King would 
be among them, and one of them 
should chase a thousand Or 
if not—if both people and soldiers 
required still further chastening and 
humbling—what matter, provided 
that they were chastened and hum- 
bled? What matter if their faces 
were confounded, if they were there- 
by driven to seek His Name, who 
alone was the Truth, the Light, and 
the Life? What if they were slain? 
Let them have conquered the inward 
enemies, what matter to them if the 
outward enemies seemed to prevail 
fora moment? They should be re- 
compensed at the resurrection of the 
just, when death was swallowed up 
in victory. It would be seen then 
who had really conquered in the 
eyes of the just God—they, God’s 
ministers, the defenders of peace and 
justice, or the Ausurians, the ene- 
mies thereof... .. And then, by 
some quaintest turn of fancy, he in- 
troduced a word of pity and hope, 
even for the wild Moorish robbers. 
It might be good for them to have 
succeeded thus far, they might learn 
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from their Christian captives, puri- 
fied by affliction, truths which those 
captives had forgotten in prosperity. 
And, again, it might be good for 
them, as well as for Christians, to 
be confounded and made like chaff 
before the wind, that so they too 
might learn his name And 
so on, through and in spite of all 
conceits, allegories, overstrained in- 
terpretations, Augustine went on 
evolving from the Psalms, and from 
the past, and from the future, the 
assertion of a Living, Present God, 
the eternal enemy of discord, injus- 
tice, and evil, the eternal helper and 
deliverer of those who were enslaved 
and crushed thereby in soul or body. 
.... . It was all most strange to 
Raphael . . . . Strange in its utter 
unlikeness to any teaching, Plato- 
nist or Hebrew, which he had 
ever heard before, and stranger 
still in its agreement with those 
teachings; in the instinctive ease 
with which it seemed to unite 


and justify them all by the talis- 
man of some one idea—and what 
that might be, his Jewish prejudices 
could not prevent his seeing, and 
yet would not allow him to acknow- 


edge. But, howsoever he might 
redden with Hebrew pride; howso- 
ever he might long to persuade him- 
self that Augustine was building up 
asound and right practical structure 
on the foundation of a sheer lie; he 
could not help watching, at first with 
envy, and then with honest pleasure, 
the faces of the rough lites as 
they gradually lightened up into 
fixed attention, into cheerful and 
solemn resolve. 

‘What wonder?’ said Raphael to 
himself, ‘what wonder, after all? 
He has been speaking to these wild 
beasts as to sages and saints; and 
telling them that God is as much 
with them as with prophets and 
psalmists . . . I wonder if Hypa- 
tia, with all her beauty, could have 
touched their hearts as he has done?’ 

And when Raphael rose at the end 
of this strange discourse, he felt 
more like an old Hebrew than he 
had done since hesat upon his nurse's 
knee, and heard legends about 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 
What if Augustine were right after 
all? What if the Jehovah of the 
old Scriptures were not merely the 
national patron of the children of 
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Abraham, as the Rabbis held; not 
merely, as Philo held, the Divine 
Wisdom which inspired a few elect 
sages, even among the heathen ; but 
the Lord of the whole earth, and of 
the nations thereof ?—And suddenly, 
for the first time in his life, passages 
from the psalms and prophets flashed 
across him, which seemed to assert 
this. What else did that whole 
book of Daniel, and the history of 
Nebuchadnezzar mean—if not that ? 
Philosophie latitudinarianism had 
long ago cured him of the Rabbinical 
notion of the Babylonian conqueror 
as an incarnate fiend, devoted to 
Tophet, like Sennacherib before 
him. He had long in private ad- 
mired the man, as a magnificent 
human character, a fairer one, in his 
eyes, than either Alexander or Julius 
Cesar... . Whatif Augustine had 
given him a hint which might justify 
his admiration? . . . But more... 
What if Augustine were right in 
going even further than Philo and 
Hypatia? Whatif this same Jeho- 
i Wisdom, Logos, call him what 
they might, were actually the God 
of the spirits, as well as of the bodies 
of all flesh? What if he was as 
near—Augustine said that he was— 
to the hearts of those wild Markmen, 
Gauls, Thracians, as to Augustine’s 
own heart? What if he were—Au- 
gustine said he was—yearning after, 
enlightening, leading home to him- 
self, the souls of the poorest, the 
most brutal, the most sinful? —What 
if he loved man as man, and not 
merely one favoured race or one 
favoured class of minds? ... And 
in the light of that hypothesis, that 
strange story of the Cross of Calvar 
seemed not so impossible after all. 
. . - But then, celibacy and asceti- 
cism, utterly non-human as_ they 
were, what had they to do w ith the 
theory of a human God ? 

And filled with many questionings, 
Raphael was not sorry to have the 
matter brought to an issue that very 
evening, in Synesius’s sitting-room. 
Majoricus, in his blunt, soldier- 
like way, set Raphael and Augustine 
at eachother without circumlocution; 
and Raphael, after trying to smile and 
pooh-pooh away the subject, was 
tempted to make a jest on a seem- 
ingly fallacious conceit of Augus- 
tine’s,—found it more difficult than 
he thought to trip up the serious and 
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wary logician, lost his temper a 
little—a sign, perhaps, of returning 
health in a sceptic—and soon found 
himself fighting desperately, with 
Synesius backing him, apparently 
for the mere pleasure of seeing a 
battle, and Majoricus making him 
more and more cross by the implicit 
dogmatic faith with which he hewed 
at one Gordian knot after another, 
till Augustine had to save himself 
from his friends by tripping the good 
prefect gently up, and leaving him 
miles behind the disputants, who 
argued on and on, till broad daylight 
shone in, and the sight of the deso- 
lation below recalled all parties to 
more material weapons, ak a sterner 
warfare. 

But little thought Raphael Aben- 
Ezra, as he sat there, calling up every 
resource of his wit and learning, in 
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cautious, of upsetting the sage of 
Hippo, and forgetting all heaven and 
e in the delight of battle with 
his peers, that in a neighbouring 
chamber, her tender limbs outspread 
upon the floor, her face buried in 
her dishevelled locks, lay Victoria, 
wrestling all night long for him in 
prayer and bitter tears, as the 
murmur of busy voices reached 
her eager ears, longing in vain to 
catch the sense of words, on which 
hung now her hopes and bliss— 
how utterly and entirely, she had 
never yet confessed to herself, 
though she dare confess it to 
The Man to whom she prayed, as to 
one who felt with tenderness and in- 
sight beyond that of a brother, a 
father, even of a mother, for her 
maiden’s blushes and her maiden’s 
woes. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF MRS. BEECHER STOWE AND 
HER FAMILY. 


BT. Adz 


ALABAMA MAN. 


R. EDITOR,—In fulfilment of my promise, I now send you some 
particulars of Mrs. Stowe and her family, upon the accuracy of 


which you may depend. 


I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 


An AtaBbama Man. 


tag oe family to which Mrs. Stowe belongs, is more widely and favourably 


known than almost any other in the United States. 


following persons :— 


It consists of the 


1. Rev. Lyman Beecher, the father, doctor of divinity, ex-president of 


Lane theological seminary, and late pastor* of a F 
church at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


resbyterian 


. Rev. William Beecher, pastor at Chilicothe, Ohio. 

. Rev. Edward Beecher, pastor at Boston, Massachusetts. 

.. Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, pastor at New York city. 

. Rev. Charles Beecher, pastor at Newark, New Jersey. 

. Rev. Thomas Beecher, _ at Williamsburg, New Jersey. 


. Rev. George Beecher, 


eceased several years since. 
caused by the accidental discharge of a gun. 


His death was 
At the time he was 


one of the most eminent men in the western church. 
8. Mr. James Beecher, engaged in commercial business at Boston. 


9. Miss Catherine Beecher. 
10. Mrs. Harriet B. Stowe. 
11. Mrs. Perkins. 

12. Mrs. Hooker. 


Twelve! the apostolic number. And of the twelve, seven apostles of 


* This word, though strange to English ears, is the only one used in the United 
States to designate a stationed minister of the Presbyterian and a few other deno- 


minations, 
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the pulpit and two of the pen, after the manner of the nineteenth century. 
Of the other three, one has been swept into commerce by the strong cur- 
rent setting that way in America; and the other two, wives of lawyers of 
respectable standing, and mothers of families, have been absorbed by the 
cares and affections of domestic life. They are said to be no way inferior 
in point of natural endowments, to the nine who have chosen to play their 
parts in life before a larger public. Indeed, persons who know intimatel 
all the twelve, are puzzled te assign superiority to any one of them. Wit 
the shades of difference which always obtain between individual characters, 
they bear a striking resemblance to each other, not only physically but 
intellectually and morally. All of them are about the common size,—the 
doctor being a trifle below it and some of the sons a trifle above it,—neither 
stout nor slight, but compactly and ruggedly built. Their movements and 
gestures have much of the abruptness and want of grace common in Yankee 
land, where the opera and dancing school are considered as institutions of 
Satan. Their features are large and irregular, and though not free from 
a certain manly beauty in the men, are scarcely redeemed from homeliness 
in the women, by the expression of intelligence and wit which lights them 
up, and fairly sparkles in the blueish grey eyes. 

All of them “a the energy of character, restless activity, strong con- 
victions, tenacity of purpose, deep sympathies, and spirit of self-sacrifice, 
which are such Looaeiie qualities in the character of propagandists. It 
would be impossible for the theologians among them to be members of any 
other than the Church militant. Father and sons, they have ever been in 
the thickest of the battles fought in the Church and by it; and always have 
moved together in solid column. To them, questions of scholastic theology 
are mummeries, dry and attractionless ; they are practical, living in the real 

resent, dealing with questions which palpitate with vitality. Temperance, 
Secign and home missions, the influence of commerce on public morality, 
the conversion of young men, the establishment of theological seminaries, 
education, colonization, abolition, the political obligations of Christians: on 
matters such as these do the Beechers expend their energies. Nor do they 
disdain taking an active part in public affairs: one of them was appointed 
at New York city to address Kossuth on his arrival. What is remark- 
able is, that though they have come in violent collision with many of the 
abuses of American society, their motives have never been seriously 
attacked. This exemption from the ordinary lot of reformers is owing, not 
only to their consistent disinterestedness, but to a certain Yankee prudence, 
which prevents their advancing without being sure of battalions behind 
them; and also, to a reputation the family has acquired for eccentricity. 
As public speakers, they are far above mediocrity: not graceful, but 
eloquent, with a lively scorn of the mean and perception of the comic, which 
overflow in pungent wit and withering satire ; and sometimes, in the heat 
of extemporaneous speaking, in biting sarcasm. Their style of oratory 
would often seem, to a staid, church-going Englishman, to contrast too 
strongly with the usual decorum of the pulpit. 

Nine of the Beechers are authors. They are known to the reading and 
religious public of the United States, by reviews, essays, sermons, orations, 
debates, and discourses on a great variety of subjects, chiefly of local or mo- 
mentary interest. All of these productions are marked by vigorous thought ; 
very few by that artistic excellence, that conformity to the laws of the ideal, 
which alone confer a lasting value on the creations of the brain. Man 
of them are controversial, or wear an aggressive air which is unmistakable. 
Those which are of durable interest, and of a high order of literary merit, 
are six temperance sermons by Dr. Beecher ; a volume of practical sermons 
by the same; the Virgin and her Son, an imaginative work by Charles 
Beecher, with an introduction by Mrs. Stowe; some articles on Biblical 
literature, by Edward Beecher; Truth stranger than Fiction, and other 
Tales, by Miss Catherine Beecher; Domestic Economy, by the same; 
Twelve Lectures to Young Men, by Henry Ward Beecher ; An Introduction 
to the Works of Charlotte Elizabeth, by Mrs. Stowe; The May-Flower, 
by Mrs. Stowe, being a collection of stories originally published in the 
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newspapers ; and Uncle Tom's Cabin. I am sorry not to be able to place 
in this category many letters, essays, and addresses on education, and par- 
ticularly those from the pen of Catherine Beecher. Before Mrs. Stowe’s 
last book, her celebrity was hardly equal to her maiden sister's. Catherine 
had a wider reputation as an authoress, and her indefatigable activity in 
the cause of education, had won for her very general esteem. I may add 
in this connexion, that it is to her the United States are indebted for the 
only extensively useful association for preparing and sending capable female 
teachers to the West. She had the energy and the tact to organize and 
put it in successful operation. 

Such is the family in the bosom of which Mrs. Stowe’s character has 
been formed. We cannot dismiss it without pausing before the venerable 
figure of the father, to whom the honour of determining the bent of the 
children properly belongs. Dr. Lyman Beecher is now seventy-eight years 
old. Born ie the American Revolution, he has been, until recently, 
actively and ably discharging duties which would be onerous for most men 
in the prime of life. He was the son of a New England blacksmith, and 
was brought up to the trade of his father. He had arrived at mature age 
when he quitted the anvil, and began his collegiate studies at Yale College, 
Newhaven. Ten years later, we find him pastor of the church at Litchfield, 
and rising into fame as a pulpit orator. His six sermons on Temperance 
extended his reputation through the United States; I might say through 
Europe, for they ran rapidly through several editions in England, and were 
translated into several languages on the Continent. Being now favourably 
known, he was called to the pastoral charge of the most influential Presby- 
terian church at Boston, where he remained until 1832. In that year, a 
project long entertained by that portion of the Presbyterian church, whose 
active and enlightened piety and liberal tendencies had gained for it the 
name of New School, was put into execution: the Lane Theological and 
Literary Seminary was founded. Its object being to prepare young men 
for the Gospel ministry, such facilities for manual labour were offered by 


it as to make it feasible for any young man of industry to defray, by his 


own exertions, a large part of the expenses of his education. Dr. Beecher 
had long been regarded as the only man competent to direct an institution 
which, it was fondly hoped, would demonstrate the practicability of 
educating mind and body at the same time, infuse new energy into the 
work of domestic and foreign missions, and revolutionize the Presbyterian 
church. A large corps of learned and able professors was selected to aid 
him. The Doctor removed to his new home in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Cincinnati, and remained there until 1850, with what success in 
his chief object we shall hereafter see. 

A certain eccentricity of manner and character, and sharpness of repartee, 
have given rise to hundreds of amusing anecdotes repecting Dr. Beecher. 
Some of them paint the man. 

His lively sense of the comic element in everything, breaks out on the 
most unlikely occasions. One dark night, as he was driving home with his 
wife and Mrs. Stowe in the carriage, the whole party was upset over a bank 
about fifteen feet high. They had no sooner extricated themselves from 
the wreck, than Mrs. Beecher and Mrs. Stowe, who were unhurt, returned 
thanks for their providential escape. ‘ Speak for yourselves,’ said the doctor, 
who was feeling his bruises, ‘I have got a good many hard bumps, any how.’ 

In many matters, he is what Miss Olivia would have called ‘ shiftless.’ 
None of the Goldsmith family were more so. No appeal to him for 
charity, or a contribution to a good cause, ever goes unresponded to, so 
long as he has any money in his pockets. As the family income is not un- 
limited, this generosity is sometimes productive of inconvenience. One 
day, his wife had given him from the common purse twenty-five or thirty 
dollars in bills, with particular instructions to buy a coat, of which he stood 
in need. He went down to the city to make the purchase, but stopping on 
the way at a meeting in behalf of foreign missions, the box was handed 
round, and in went his little roll of bills. He forgot his coat in his anxiety 
for the Sandwich Islanders. 
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Well do I remember the first time I heard him preach. It was seven- 
teen years ago. From early childhood I had been taught to reverence 
the name of the great divine and orator, and I had long promised 
myself the pleasure of listening to him. My first Sunday morning in 
Cincinnati found me sitting with his congregation. The pastor was not as 
punctual as the flock. Several minutes had elapsed after the regular hour 
for beginning the service, when one of the doors opened, and I saw a hale 
looking old gentleman enter. As he pulled off his hat, half a dozen papers 
covered with notes of sermons fluttered down to the floor: the hat ap- 
peared to contain a good many more. Stooping down and picking them 
up deliberately, he came scuttling along down the aisle, with a step so 
quick and resolute as rather to alarm certain prejudices I had on the score 
of clerical solemnity. Had I met him on a parade ground, I should have 
singled him out as some general in undress, spite of the decided stoop 
contracted in study; the iron-gray hair brushed stiffly toward the back of 
the head: the keen, sagacious eyes, the firm, hard lines of the brown and 
wrinkled visage, and the passion and power latent about the mouth with 
its long and scornful under-lip, bespoke a character more likely to attack 
than to defend, to do than to suffer. His manner did not change my first 
impression. The ceremonies preliminary to the sermon were despatched 
in rather a summary way. A petition in the long prayer was expressed so 
pithily I have never forgotten it. I forget now what reprehensible in- 
trigue our rulers were busy in at the time, but the Doctor, after praying 
for their adoption of various useful measures, alluded to their conduct in 
the following terms: ‘ And O Lord! grant we may not despise our rulers; 
and grant they may not act so, that we can’t help it.’ It may be doubted, 
whether any English bishop has ever uttered a similar prayer for king 
and parliament. To deliver his sermon, the preacher stood bolt upright, 
stiff as a musket. At first, he twitched off and replaced his spectacles a 
dozen times in as many minutes with a nervous motion, gesturing mean- 
while with frequent pump-handle strokes of his right arm ; but as he went 
on, his unaffected language began to glow with animation, his simple style 
became figurative and graphic, and flashes of irony lighted up the dark 
ground-work of his puritanical reasoning. Smiles and tears chased each 
other over the faces of many in the audience. His peroration was one of 
great beauty and power. I have heard him hundreds of times since, 
-_ he has never failed to justify his claim to the title of ‘ the old man 
eloquent.’ 

larriet Beecher was born in Litchfield about the year 1812. After the 
removal of the family to Boston, she enjoyed the best educational advan- 
tages of that city. With the view of preparing herself for the business of 
instruction, she acquired all the ordinary accomplishments of ladies, and 
much of the learning usually reserved for the stronger sex. At an early 
age she began to aid her elder sister, Catherine, in the management of a 
flourishing female school, which had been built up by the latter. When 
their father went west, the sisters accompanied him, and opened a similar 
establishment in Cincinnati. 

This city is situated on the northern bank of the Ohio. The range of 
hills which hugs the river for hundreds of miles above, here recedes from it 
in a semicircle, broken by a valley and.several ravines, leaving a basin 
several square miles in surface. This is the site of the busy manufacturin 
and commercial town which, in 1832, contained less than forty thousan 
inhabitants, and at present contains more than one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand—a rapid increase, which must be atiributed, in a great measure, to the 
extensive trade it carries on with the slave states. The high hill, whose 
point, now crowned with an observatory, overhangs the city on the east, 
stretches away to the east and north in a long Sweep of table-land. On 
this is situated Lane Seminary—Mrs. Stowe’s home for eighteen long 
years. Near the seminary buildings, and on the public road, are certain 
comfortable brick residences, situated in yards green with tufted grass, and 
half concealed from view by acacias, locusts, rose-bushes, and vines of 


oneysuckle and clematis. These were occupied by Dr. Beecher and the 
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professors. There are other residences more pretending in appearance, 
occupied by bankers, merchants, and men of fortune. The little village 
thus formed is called Walnut Hills, and is one of the prettiest in the 
environs of Cincinnati. 

For several years after her removal to this place, Harriet Beecher con- 
tinued to teach in connexion with her sister. She did so until her marriage 
with the Rev. Calvin E. Stowe, professor of biblical literature in the 
seminary of which her father was president. This gentleman was already 
one of the most distinguished ecclesiastical savans in America. After 

aduating with honour at Bowdoin College, Maine, and taking his theo- 
ogical degree at Andover, he had been appointed professor at Dartmouth 
College, New Hampshire, whence he had been called to Lane Seminary. 
Mrs. Stowe’s married life has been of that equable and sober happiness so 
common in the families of Yankee clergymen. It has been blessed with a 
numerous offspring, of whom five are still living. Mrs. Stowe has known 
the fatigues of watching over the sick bed, and her heart has felt that 
grief which eclipses all others—that of a bereaved mother. Much of her 
time has been deveined to the education of her children, while the ordinary 
household cares have devolved on a friend or distant relative who has 
always resided with her. She employed her leisure in contributing occa- 
sional pieces, tales and novelettes, to the magazines and newspapers. Her 
writings were of a high moral tone, and deservedly popular. Only a 
small portion of them are comprised in the volume—The Mayflower— 
already mentioned. This part of Mrs. Stowe’s life, spent in literary plea- 
sures, family joys and cares, and the society of the pious and intelligent, 
would have been of as unalloyed happiness as mortals can expect, had it 
not been darkened at every instant by the baleful shadow of slavery. 

The ‘ peculiar institution’ was destined to thwart the grand project in life 
of Mrs. Stowe’s father and husband. When they relinquished their excel- 
lent positions in the east in order to build up the great presbyterian 
seminary for the Ohio and Mississippi valley, they did so with every 
prospect of suecess. Never did a literary institution start under finer 
auspices. The number and reputation of the professors had drawn together 
several hundred students from all parts of the United States; not sickly 
cellar-plants of boys sent by wealthy parents, but hardy and intelligent 
young men, most of whom, fired by the ambition of converting the world 
to Christ, were winning their way, through privations and toil, to educa- 
tion and ministerial orders. They were the stuff out of which foreign 
missionaries and revival preachers are made. Some of them were known 
to the public as lecturers: Theodore D. Weld was an oratorical celebrity. 
For a year all went well. Lane Seminary was the pride and hope of the 
Church. Alas for the hopes of Messrs. Beecher and Stowe! this prosperity 
was of short duration. 

The French Revolution of 1830, the agitation in England for Reform 
and against colonial slavery, the fine and imprisonment by American 
courts of justice, of citizens who had dared to attack the slave-trade carried 
on under the federal flag, had begun to direct the attention of a few 
American philanthropists to the evils of slavery. Some years before, a 
society had been formed for the purpose of colonizing free blacks on the 
coast of Africa. It had been patronized by intelligent slaveholders, who 
feared the contact of free blacks with their cn chattels ; and by feeble 
or ignorant persons in the north, whose consciences impelled them to act 
on slavery in some way, and whose prudence or ignorance of the question 
led them to accept the plan favoured by slaveholders. However useful to 
Africa the emigration to its shores of intelligent, moral, and enterprising 
blacks may be, it is now universally admitted that colonization, as a means 
of extinguishing slavery, ts a drivelling absurdity. These were the views 
of the Abolition Convention, which met at Philadelphia in 1833, and set on 
foot the agitation which has since convulsed the Union. 

The president of that Convention, Mr. Arthur Tappan, was one of the 
most liberal donors of Lane Seminary. He Saverio its Address to the 
students; and afew weeks afterwards the whole subject was up for discus- 
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sion amongst them. At first, there was little interest. But soon the fire 
began to burn. Many of the students had travelled or taught school in the 
slave States ; a goodly number were sons of slaveholders; and some were 
owners of slaves. They had seen slavery, and had facts to relate, many of 
which made the blood run chill with horror. Those spread out on the 
pages of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, reader, and which your swelling heart and 
overflowing eyes would not let you read aloud, are cold in comparison. 
The discussion was soon ended, for all were of accord; but the meetings for 
the relation of facts were continued night after night and week after week. 
What was at first sensibility, grew into enthusiasm; the feeble flame had 
become a conflagration. The slaveowners among the students gave liberty 
to their slaves; the idea of going on foreign missions was cen at, because 
there were heathen at home; some left their studies and collected the coloured 
population of Cincinnati into churches, and preached to them; others 
gathered the young men into evening schools, and the children into day 
schools, and devoted themselves to teaching them; others organized bene- 
volent societies for aiding them, and orphan asylums for the destitute and 
abandoned children; and others, again, left all to aid fugitive slaves on 
their way to Canada, or to lecture on the evils of slavery. The fanaticism 
was sublime; every student felt himself a Peter the Hermit, and acted as 
if the abolition of slavery depended on his individual exertions. 

At first, the discussion had been encouraged by the president and pro- 
fessors ; but when they saw it swallowing up everything like regular study, 
they thought it high time to stop. It was too late; the current was too 
strong to be arrested. The commercial interests of Cincinnati took the 
alarm: manufacturers feared the loss of their southern trade. Public 
sentiment exacted the suppression of the discussion and excitement. Slave- 
holders came over from Kentucky and urged the mob on to violence. For 
several weeks there was imminent danger that Lane Seminary, and the 
houses of Dr. Beecher and Professor Stowe, would be burnt or pulled down 
by a drunken rabble. These must have been weeks of mortal anxiety for 

arriet Beecher! The Board of Trustees now interfered, and allayed the 
excitement of the mob by forbidding all further discussion of slavery in the 
Seminary. To this the students responded by withdrawing en masse. 
Where hundreds had been, there was left a mere handful. Lane Seminary 
was deserted. For seventeen years after this, Dr. Beecher and Professor 
Stowe remained there, endeavouring in vain to revive its prosperity. In 
1850, they returned to the eastern states, the great project of their life 
defeated. After a short stay at Bowdoin College, Maine, Professor Stowe 
accepted an appointment to the chair of Biblical Literature in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Andover, Massachusetis,—an institution which stands, 
to say the least, as high as any in the United States, 

These events caused a painiul reaction in the feelings of the Beechers. 
Repulsed alike by the fanaticism they had witnessed among the foes, and 
the brutal violence among the friends of slavery, they thought their 
time for action had not come, and gave no public expression of their abhor- 
rence of slavery. They waited for the storm to subside, and the angel of 
truth to mirror his form in en waters. For a long time, they resisted 
all attempts to make them bow the knee to slavery, or to avow themselves 
abolitionists. It is to-this period Mrs. Stowe alludes, when she says, in 
the closing chapter of her book: ‘ For many a of her life, the author 
avoided all reading upon or allusion to the subject of slavery, considerin 
it as too painful to be inquired into, and one which advancing light a 
civilization would live down.’ The terrible and dramatic scenes which 
occurred in Cincinnati, between 1835 and 1847, were calculated to increase 
the repugnance of a lady to mingling actively in the mélee. That city was 
the chief battle ground of freedom and slavery. Every month there was 
some event to attract attention to the strife: either a press destroyed, or a 
house mobbed, or a free negro kidnapped, or a trial for freedom before the 
courts, or the confectionary of an English abolitionist riddled, or a public 
discussion, or an escape of slaves, or an armed attack on the negro quarter, 
or a negro school-house razed to the ground, or a slave in prison = killing 
NNZ 
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his wife and children to prevent their being sold to the south. The abolition 

ress, established there in 1835, by James G. Birney, whom, on account of 

is mildness and firmness, Miss Martineau called ‘the gentleman of the 
abolition cause,’ and continued by Dr. Bailey, the moderate and able editor of 
the National Era, of Washington city, in which Uncle Tom’s Cabin first 
appeared in weekly numbers, was destroyed five times. On one occasion, the 
mayor dismissed, at midnight, the rioters, who had also pulled down the 
houses of some coloured people, with the following pithy speech: ‘Well, boys, 
let’s go home; we've done enough.’ One of these mobs deserves particular 
notice, as its victims enlisted deeply the sympathies of Mrs. Stowe. In 
1840, the slave-catchers, backed by the riff-raff of the population, and urged 
on by certain politicians and merchants, attacked the quarters in which the 
negroes reside. Some of the houses were battered down by cannon. For 
several days, the city was abandoned to violence and crime. The negro 
quarters were pillaged and sacked; negroes who attempted to defend their 
property were killed, and their mutilated bodies cast into the streets ; 
women were violated by ruffians, and some of them afterwards died of the 
injuries received ; houses were burnt ; and men, women, and children were 
abducted in the confusion, and hurried into slavery. From the brow of 
the hill on which she lived, Mrs. Stowe could hear the cries of the victims, 
the shouts of the mob, and the reports of the guns and cannon; and could 
see the flames of the conflagration. To more than one of the trembling 
fugitives she gave shelter, and wept bitter tears with them. After the fury 
of the mob was spent, many of the coloured people gathered together the 
little left them of worldly goods, and started for Canada. Hundreds passed 
in front of Mrs. Stowe’s house. Some of them were in little wagons ; some 
were trudging along on foot after their household stuff; some led their 
children by the hand ; and there were even mothers who walked on, suck- 
ling their infants, and weeping for the dead or kidnapped husbands they 
had left behind. 

This road, which ran through Walnut Hills, and within a few feet of Mrs. 
Stowe’s door, was one of the favourite routes of the ‘ underground rail- 
road,’ so aften alluded to in Uncle Tom's Cabin. This name was given to 
a line of quakers and other abolitionists, who, living at intervals of ten, 
fifteen, or twenty miles between the Ohio River and the Northern Lakes, 
had formed themselves into a sort of association to aid fugitive slaves in 
their escape to Canada. Any fugitive was taken by night on horseback or 
in covered wagons, from station to station, until he stood on free soil, and 
found the folds of the lion banner floating over him, and the artillery of the 
British Empire between him and slavery. The first station north of Cin- 
cinnati, was a few miles up Mill-creek, at the house of the pious and lion- 
hearted John Vanzandt, who figures in chapter nine of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
as John Van Trompe. Mrs. Stowe must have often been roused from her 
sleep by the quick rattle of the covered wagons, and the confused gallop- 
ing of the horses of constables and slave catchers in hot pursuit. ‘ Honest 
John’ was always ready to turn out with his team, and the hunters of men 
were not often adroit enough to come up with him. He sleeps now in the 
obscure grave of amartyr. The ‘ gigantic frame’ of which the novelist 
speaks, was worn down at last by want of sleep, exposure, and anxiety ; 
and his spirits were depressed by the persecutions which were accumulated 
onhim. Several slave-owners who had lost their property by his means 
sued him, in the United States courts, for damages; and judgment after 
judgment oe him of his farm and all his property. 

During her long residence on the frontier of the slave states, Mrs. Stowe 
made several visitsintothem. It was then, no doubt, she made the obser- 
vations which have enabled her to paint noble, generous, and humane 
slaveholders, in the characters of Wilson, the manufacturer, Mrs. Shelby 
and her son George, St. Clare and his daughter Eva, the benevolent pur- 
chaser at the New Orleans auction sale, the mistress of Susan and Emme- 
line, and Symmes who helped Eliza and her boy up the river bank. Mrs. 
Stowe has observed slavery in every phase ; she has seen masters and slaves 
at home, New Orleans markets, fugitives, free coloured people, pro-slavery 
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ave suffered from it; seventeen years of her life have been clouded by it. 
For that long period she stifled the strongest emotions of her heart. No one 
but her intimate friends knew their strength. She has given them expres- 
sion at last: Uncle Tom’s Cabin is the agonizing cry of feelings pent up for 


years in the heart of a true woman. 


(HERS is afamous Eastern story 
which tells how the prophet 
Chidhar, who had obtained the gift 
of eternal youth, arrived in the 
course of his wanderings ata certain 
town, surrounded with gardens and 
groves, in one of which he found a 
man gathering fruit. ‘ How long,’ 
asked the prophet, ‘ hath your town 
stood where I now behold it?’ ‘It 
hath been built for many a year,’ 
was the reply, ‘and doubtless it will 
last for ever.’ A thousand years 
had passed away when Chidhar re- 
visited the place. He found a wide 
expanse of pasture land, where a 
shepherd was watching his flocks. 
‘Who,’ he asked, ‘hath destroyed 
that great city, of which no single 
stone now remaineth?’ ‘I know 
nothing of cities,’ answered the 
shepherd; ‘this country hath always 
been as it is now.’ Again a thou- 
sand years went by, and Chidhar 
returned once more. A deep, wide 
lake spread out before him, and a 
solitary fisherman was drawing up 
his nets. ‘ How did the lake burst 
forth ?’ asked Chidhar. ‘The waters 
spring for ever,’ said the fisherman, 
‘and see, O prophet! there is no 
lack of fish.’ Another thousand 
years went on, and when Chidhar 
returned, he found a country over- 
grown with wood, and foresters 
busily felling trees. ‘How old is 
the wood ?’ he asked. ‘ We take no 
note of time,’ replied the forester ; 
‘the tree liveth longer than man.’ 
Once again the prophet passed by. 
Turrets and minarets rose into the 
air instead of the tree tops. The 
forest had given place to a stately 
city ; and when Chidhar asked of 
the pasture, and the lake, and the 
wood, he could get no reply. The 
bustling merchants who + lls 
the bazaars knew nothing of the 
building of their city, and had no 
fear that it could ever lose its wealth 
and importance. 
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It would seem that modern anti- 
quaries, although not possessing the 
gift of the Eastern prophet, are 
scarcely less independent of time, 
that ‘very valiant trencher man,’ 
and are scarcely less capable of trac- 
ing the forest beneath the lake, and 
the once populous city underlying 
the forest. Their inquiries are pur- 
sued with so much zeal, and the re- 
sults marshalled with such care and 
accuracy, as promise eventually to 
call forth a true and lively picture of 
the remotest past from the mists as 
well of time as of false learning in 
which it has hitherto been shrouded. 
In fact, it is only those readers who 
are acquainted with the wonderful 
vagaries of the earlier antiquaries— 
the Vallanceys and the Bryants, for 
instance, who, to use Johnson’s ex- 
pression, ‘bent such keen eyes on 
vacancy ;’ or the more gentle dul- 
nesses of Mr. Urban’s school, valuing 
the inscription but adoring the rust 
—who can fairly appreciate the great 
excellence of recent archeological 
research. The same eager inquiry 
after truth, the same cautious sifting 
of authorities and love. of minute 
accuracy which characterize every 
branch of modern science, have at 
last been applied to a study which 
has no small claim to be regarded as 
a science in its turn, and one of no 
inconsiderable nae In short, 
our antiquaries have consented to 
the scouring of their shields: and 
the result is, that although they may 
not, like Chidhar, actually ‘ ken the 
bigging’ of each mouldering temple 
or tomb, they are beginning to make 
the past tell its own story after a 
fashion that would have astonished 
the ‘reverend head’ of Camden, and 
have drawn forth Mr. Oldbuck’s 
choicest store of sharp and senten- 
tious quotation. 

Mr. Worsaae is one of the most 
distinguished of this new school ; 
and his excellent manual of ‘prima- 
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val antiquities’ is, we believe, the 
first attempt at a —— classifica- 
tion of the remains of the stone, the 
bronze, and the iron periods; di- 
visions which modern science has 
proved to be well marked, and 
capable of accurate distinction. The 
antiquities of the first, or stone 
period, illustrate a time when the 
country was ‘rude and uncultivated 
in the highest degree ;’ when no 
knowledge of metals was possessed 
by the inhabitants, who formed all 
their implements and weapons of 
wood, of the bones of animals, or of 
stone. The ‘age of bronze,’ which 
succeeds, indicates a very remarkable 
advance. Weapons and personal 
ornaments belong to it, often of very 
great finish and beauty, generally 
formed of a heavy mixed metal, into 
which tin enters largely. Numerous 
ornaments of the purest gold are 
also found of this period. Finally 
arrives the time when the use of 
iron became known; and now, and 
not before, silver occurs in large 
quantities. Such is the gradual 
progress which has been traced 
throughout all northern Europe. 
As to the history of the changes,— 
whether each people discovered the 
use of metal for themselves, or 
whether it was introduced fromother 
and more civilized nations—these are 
questions still to be settled, but on 
which every day is throwing new 
light. It is likely that considerable 
diversities will be found; though, 
with respect to the bronze period, 
Mr. Worsaae thinks it highly 
probable that the mixed neal in 
the lump was diffused from one spot 
over the whole of Europe. That 
spot he supposes to have boon Eng- 
land, from the great richness of its 
tin mines, so early known to southern 
traders. Was it ‘they of Tyre, 
glorious in the midst of the seas,’ 
who first taught the rude Britons to 
mould it, and then carried it with 
them over the grey northern waters ? 

The principal method by which 
the distinction between these several 
periods has been established, is a 
careful and minute examination of 
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the various sepulchral deposits found 
throughout the north, together with 
the different grave-chambers them- 
selves. These often contain such 
numerous and singular collections 
as to remind us of Mrs. Jameson’s 
story of the Indian chief who re- 
turned to tell his brethren that the 
way to the spirit land was so filled 
with pipes, beads, and hatchets, as 
seriously to interfere with the 
pare of the souls to their pleasant 
unting grounds. No such message 
appears to have reached the old hun- 
ters of our own north ; for, in spite of 
the destruction caused by treasure- 
seekers, which seems to have begun 
at a very early period indeed, the 
number of remains illustrating each 
division which are deposited in the 
Copenhagen Museum alone, is quite 
extraordinary ; and since attention 
has been directed to the subject, 
many discoveries of great interest 
have been made both in England and 
Scotland. Tempting as the subject 
is, however, we must not venture 
further. It is scarcely possible to 
give an idea of the value and interest 
of Mr. Worsaae’s book without 
the aid of the woodcuts by which 
it is profusely illustrated. And 
contenting ourselves, therefore, with 
a most cordial recommendation of 
it to all who care for the virum 
monumenta priorum, we proceed 
to notice at greater length a more 
recent, and in some respects more 
important contribution of the same 
writer to English archeology—his 
Account of the Danes and WNor- 
— in Britain.t 
n the spring of 1846, Mr. 
Worsaae was entrusted by the late 
King of Denmark with the task of 
‘making an inquiry respecting the 
monuments and memorials of the 
Danes and Norwegians which might 
be still extant in Scotland and the 
British Islands.’ The result is a 
volume of great interest ; professing 
to be what it really is, the first fully 
detailed examination of the subject 
Jrom the Danish side. In one or 
two instances, indeed, the writer’s 
nationality has led him to indulge 


* The Primeval Antiquities of Denmark. By J. J. A. Worsaae ; translated 
and applied to the illustration of similar remains in England, by William J.Thoms. 
London: John Henry Parker. 

+ An Account of the Danes and Norwegians in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


By J. J. A. Worsaae. 


London: John Murray. 
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in certain allusions scarcely tending 
to preserve that perfect calmness 
and equanimity upon which Mr. 
Oldbuck insists as the proper frame 
of mind for approaching these ‘ auld 
world’ subjects. We scarcely think 
that the doings of Sigtric of the 
Silken Beard, or Eric of the Blood 
Axe, can receive much valuable iL 
lustration from Mr. Cobden’s Free- 
trade, Mr. O’Connell’s monster 
meetings, or even from the ‘ glori- 
ous day’s renown’ of Nelson and 
Copenhagen. Such combustible 
matters as these we shall not at- 
tempt to disturb. But there is one 
more legitimate display of Danish 
blood as to which we shall venture 
to say a few words, without any 
risk, we hope, of such unhappy re- 
sults as followed Sir Arthur War- 
dour’s discussion of the great Pictish 
question in the dining-roomat Monk- 
barns. 

Mr. Worsaae contends that the 
Danish ravages in Britain have been, 
if not overrated, at least placed in a 
wrong light :— 

With regard to bloodshed and acts 
of violence and destruction, (he says) the 
Anglo-Saxon conquest of England ex- 
ceeded, rather than fell short of the 
Danish. It annihilated the civilization 
which had been so widely disseminated 
there by the Romans, and subjugated or 
expelled the older inhabitants in the 
most frightful manner. It is the circum- 
stance of the Danish expeditions having 
taken place at a far later time, when the 
monks wrote chronicles, and when, on 
the whole, history was more circumstan- 
tial, that has alone contributed to place 
the Danish expeditions in so prominent 
and so hateful a light. 

There seems little doubt but that 
as we know more and more of the 
true connexion and development of 
our early history, we shall recognise 
the good working out of evil, that 
came with, and followed the ravages 
and settlements of the old Vikings. 
To such a result Mr. Worsaae’s 
present book is a most important 
contribution. But when he com- 
pares the burnings, plunderings, and 
massacres of the Northmen, con- 
tinued with scarcely an intermission 
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throughout three whole centuries, 
with the terror and destruction 
caused by the earlier Anglo-Saxon 
colonization of this island, he seems 
to have overreached the mark. Des- 
truction there was enough no doubt : 
but there is every reason to believe 
that Roman civilization had all but 
disappearedin Britain long before the 
Saxons had established themselves 
permanently on oursoil. According 
to Mr. Kemble,* the Brito-Romans, 
rapidly thinning in numbers, had 
nearly all retreated to the towns. 
The open country lay neglected and 
untilled, and the great roads them- 
selves were all but completely ob- 
structed by fast growing coppice and 
brushwood. hus the invading 
Saxon might have appropriated the 
words of the Aztec in Southey’s 
poem,— 
——- When we won this land, 
Coanocotzin said, these fertile vales 
Were not, as now, with fruitful groves 
embowered, 

Nor rich with towns, and populous 
villages 

Abounding, as thou seest, with life and 


oy: 
Our’ fathers found bleak heath, and 
desert moor, 
Wild woodland, and savannahs wide and 
waste, 
Rude country of rude dwellers —— + 
Unquestionably much wealth re- 
mained in the towns, all which fell 
an easy prey to the conqueror. But 
there were few villas to plunder;—on 
these neglect had already done its 
work. There were no ancient seats 
of learning and religion, no Jarrow, 
with its memories of the saintly Bede, 
no wealthy minsters, with their altar 
cloths and jewelled robes for the 
heathen’s ‘shirts’ and ‘breeches,’ and 
their golden chalices for his drinking 
cups.t And upon the whole, except 
in one or two districts where the 
natural advantages of the country, 
wood, morass, or mountain, enabled 
the Britons to make a stand, there 
seems to have been very slight re- 
sistance to the new comers. More- 
over, the Saxon character, even in 
its pagan form, was, as Mr. Worsaae 
himself admits, far gentler and less 


* Saxons in England. Vol. II. ‘The Towns.’ See also Vol. I. p 20. 
+ Madoc, s. 8. 
t Des toailes des altels prises 
Feseient braies é kemises.—Roman de Rou. 
In the Heldenbuch, Palmund the Giant wears a silken shirt, impenetrable by 
any weapon, which he had taken from a monastery. 
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ferocious than that of the Northman; 
and notwithstanding the unfavour- 
able light thrown on the Danish in- 
vasions by the monastic chroniclers, 
we must continue to think that their 
estimate was in the main correct, 
and that the devastation caused by 
the Northmen was indeed ceteris 
longe crudelior —longe immanior. 

Mr. Worsaae’s main object, how- 
ever, as already noticed, is to trace 
the permanent results of the Danish 
settlements, and to prove that all 
who reached our coasts were not 
merely wandering Vikings. In this 
respect his book is of very high 
value. We know of no other that 
brings together so much curious in- 
formation on the subject, one of 
growing interest and importance for 
every student of our early history. 
We proceed to notice a few of the 
more interesting points connected 
with it. 

As a general rule, the Northmen 
who settled in England were Danes, 
whilst those who colonized the coasts 
of Scotland and Ireland were Nor- 
wegians. The‘ Denelagh,’ as it was 
ealled—that part of England in 
which the Danes obtained the mas- 
tery, and which gradually passed 
into their more peaceful possession 
—comprised no less than fifteen 
counties, extending from Northum- 
berland to Middlesex, and thence to 
Chester, nearly along the line of the 
Watling-street. Within these boun- 
daries, however, the character of the 
Danish dominion varied greatly. 
In some parts, as in East Anglia 
(Norfolk and Suffolk), they had but 
few settlements, and those only on 
the coast. In others, the entire 

pulation seems to have been 

anish ; and north of the Wash, 
they were masters of the five strong 
fortresses of Stamford, Leicester, 
Derby, Nottingham, and Lincoln. 
These were known as the ‘Five 
Burghs,’ and formed, as it were, a 
little separate state, possessing in 
common their own courts of judica- 
ture, and their own peculiar muni- 
cipal institutions. Beyond, and co- 
vered by the ‘Five Burghs,’ north 
of the rivers Mersey and Humber, 
stretching from sea to sea, and up to 
the Scottish frontier, lay the greater 
part of Danish England. It was a 
wide and wealthy district, 

With shadowy forests, and with cham- 
paigns, riched ; 
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filled, too, like Goneril’s portion, 
with ‘ plenteous rivers,’ along which 
valleys opened in every direction, 
the largest and most considerable 
lying round the tributary streams of 
the Humber, in what is now York- 
shire. 

A separate kingdom had existed here 
from the oldest times; and here the 
Danes, like the Britons, the Romans, 
and the Anglo-Saxons before them, pos- 
sessed the most important city in the 
north of England. Built on the river 
Ouse, which falls into the Humber, it 
carried on an extensive trade; and as 
the principal seat of the Northumbrian 
kings and chiefs, was doubly important. 
The Britons called it ‘Caer Eabroig,’ or 
*Eabhruc;’ the Romans, ‘ Eboracum ;’ 
the Anglo-Saxons, ‘Eoforwic;’ and the 
Danes, ‘ Jorvik ;’ whence it is plain that 
the form ‘ York,’ now in use, is derived. 

In this part of England, as early 
as the time of Alfred, the Danes had 
established themselves permanently : 
the possession of the sea coast, and 
especially of the mouth of the Hum- 
ber, enabling them to maintain a 
constant intercourse with, and to re- 
ceive frequent accessions from, their 
parent country. Adventurers from 
all parts of the North found their 
way to York, and from thence to 
the courts of the Anglo-Saxon kings, 
who were but too glad to set these 
* sea cocks’ (se henar), as they were 
called, to ‘ pick out their brethren’s 
eyes. Thus, Egil Skallagrimson, 
one of the most sdslanied cham- 
pions of Iceland, took service with 
Athelstan, and fought well with his 
sword ‘ Nadr,’—the snake—at Brun- 
nanburgh, when the Saxon king de- 
feated the host of the Northmen. 
Thus too the Saga of ‘ Gunlaug with 
the Worm’s Tongue’ tells us how 
eagerly that famous warrior and 
scalld was received by Ethelred; and 
how, greatly to the king’s delight, 
he slew Thorgrim the Viking, a man 
‘mickle and stark,’ against whom 
ordinary iron had no effect, and who 
could only be overcome by a par- 
ticular weapon from the king’s own 
treasury. In addition to these, a 
more peaceful class of Northmen was 
to be found scattered, and gradually 
settling throughout the principal 
towns of England. These were the 
‘chapmen,’ or merchants. Their 
trading voyages were not indeed 
held in such esteem as those of the 
Vikings ; ‘ but,’ continues Mr. Wor- 
saae, ‘from the most ancient times 
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certain established customs were ob- 
served in the north, for the protec- 
tion of merchant vessels; and the 
merchant who, as was frequently the 
case, had distinguished himself by 
warlike qualities and shrewdness of 
understanding, was neither despised 
in the company of Vikings, nor in 
the king’s hall.’ Thus, wherever 
the Northmen won new settlements, 
Scandinavian merchants also estab- 
lished themselves ; and by the com- 
mencement of the tenth century the 
trade between Englandand the North 
wasextensiveand of greatimportance. 
Dried fish, hides, and valuable furs 
were brought from Norway: walrus’ 
hide, for twisting into ships’ cables ; 
and amber for sword hilts and per- 
sonal ornaments: (the head circlet of 
a Saxon chief was frequently of 
wrought amber). In return, corn, 
honey, and wine were exported from 
England; and capesialty English 
cloth, sometimes striped, but gene- 
rally plain red or blue, both favourite 
colours with the Northmen. A more 
important trade, however, was opened 
by the Scandinavian merchants. On 
this point we must quote Mr. Wor- 
saae :— 

Before the passage to the East Indies 
by sea was discovered, and particularly 
before the Genoese and Venetians began 
to trade in the Black Sea, and on the 
coasts of Asia, the main road from 
Arabia and the countries round the Cas- 
pian Sea to the Baltic and Scandinavia, 
lay through Russia, along the great 
rivers. To judge from the Oriental 
coins found both in Russia and in the 
Scandinavian countries, this commercial 
road must have been used from the eighth 
until far in the eleventh century, when 
it was broken up by internal disturb- 
ances in Asia, and by contemporary re- 
volutions in Russia and the North. The 
road ran either from Transoxana (in 
Turan), to the countries north of the 
Caspian Sea, whence the merchandise 
was then brought along the river Volga 
to the Baltic; or else from Khorasan (in 
Iran), through Armenia, to the Black 
5 whence the Khazars and other 
people again conveyed it up the rivérs 
further toward the north. How con- 
siderable this trade must have been may 
be seen from the numerous hints in the 
Sagas, as well as from the still existing 
Arabian accounts of merchants who in 
those days visited the coasts of the Baltic 
for the sake of trade, when considerable 
trading places, such as Sleswick, and 
many others, are mentioned; but still 
more than all these, from the very great 
number of Arabian coins that have been 
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dug up both in Russia and Scandinavia. 
In Sweden, and particularly in the 
island of Gothland, such an immense 
quantity of these has been found at 
various times, that in Stockholm alone 
above twenty thousand pieces have been 
preserved, presenting more than a thou- 
sand different dies, and coined in about 
seventy towns in the eastern and north- 
ern districts of the dominions of the 
Caliphs. Five-sixths of them were coined 
by Samanidic caliphs, Together with 
the coins, a great mass of ornaments has 
been dug up, consisting of rings, and 
other articles in silver, which are dis- 
tinguished by a peculiar workmanship, 
On the whole, it-appears that silver first 
came by this way into the North, where 
it was not generally circulated before the 
ninth and tenth centuries; and conse- 
quently at the time when the trade with 
Arabia was in full activity. 

These discoveries of Arabian coins in 
the north of Europe, but which are con- 
fined to the shores of the Baltic, the 
German Ocean, and the Irish Sea, un- 
doubtedly prove that Scandinavia, and 
particularly the countries on its eastern 
coasts, together with the islands of Goth- 
land, Oland, and Bornholm, must have 
been the principal depédt for Arabian 
merchandise. It was the trade with the 
East that originally gave considerable 
importance to the city of Visby, in Goth- 
land; and it was subsequently the Rus- 
sian trade that made Visby, in conjunc- 
tion with Novgorod, important members 
of the German Hanseatic League. As 
long as the Arabian trade flourished, 
Gothland was the centre of a very ani- 
mated traffic. Even now, an almost 
incredible number of German, Hunga- 
rian, and particularly Anglo-Saxon, 
coins, of the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, is dug up in the island. The 
collection of coins in Stockholm com- 
prises an assortment of Anglo-Saxon 
coins, mostly the product of these dis- 
coveries, which, for extent and com- 
pleteness, surpasses the greatest collec- 
tions of the sort in London or England. 

We are not without proofs of this 
Scandinavian intercourse with the 
East in our own island. In May, 
1840, a remarkable discovery was 
made at Cuerdale, in Lancashire, by 
some workmen who were employed 
on the banks of the river Ribble. 
They turned up the remains of 
a leaden chest, which had en- 
closed a large mass of silver, con- 
sisting of ingots or bars of various 
sizes, armlets, fragments, and orna- 
ments of many kinds, cut into pieces, 
together with six or seven thousand 
coins. These were Anglo-Saxon 
pennies, pieces of the second race of 
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French kings, and a few Oriental or 
Cufic coins. The ornaments, says 
Mr. Hawkins, whose very interest- 
ing account appears in the fourth 
volume of the Archeological Jour- 
nal, are such as were worn about the 
time of Alfred, or perhaps earlier ; 
but the especial fact to be noticed 
concerning them is that the patterns 
with which they are stamped are 
of Eastern origin, and are similar to 
those on silver ornaments found, 
together with Oriental coins, in 
Scandinavia and Russia. Thus the 
silver ‘hoard,’ which some long- 
bearded Danish chapman brought 
from beyond the Volga to his Eng- 
lish home, reappears after a thou- 
sand years of hiding. But into how 
different a world ! and how strangely 
has that valley, with its tall chim- 
neys and its busy life, changed since 
‘Ansgar the wide faring,’ or ‘ Thor 
the Long,’ committed his treasure to 
the earth’s safe keeping, where the 
great oak forest was quietly sleeping 
in the sunshine! 

Another, and perhaps the most 
remarkable instance of ‘treasure 


trove’ with which we are acquainted, 
is connected with this period—that 


of the ‘silver armour of Norrie’s 
Law,’ an ancient grave mound on 
the estate of General Durham, of 
Largo, in Fife. There had been a 
long standing tradition that a great 
chief was buried therein, on horse- 
back, and in a full suit of silver 
armour. Accordingly, about thirty 
years since, a wandering pedlar— 
whether influenced by this tradition 
or by other causes—opened the 
grave ‘under cloud of night,’ to 
use the expressive old Scottish 
hrase, and was rewarded by the 

iscovery of numerous and most 
valuable silver relics, some of which 
are still preserved at Largo House. 
But the most important portions of 
the armour were removed piecemeal, 
night after night, and were sold to 
different silversmiths at Cupar and 
in Edinburgh. From the descrip- 
tions which have been preserved, 
they were evidently of the highest 
interest. Three pieces especially 
are described, supposed to have been 
the helmet, shield, and sword-hilt ; 
but all when sold were crushed in 
pieces for the sake of more effectual 
concealment. Sir Walter himself 
has scarcely imagined a more strik- 
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ing picture than that of the wander- 
ing hawker—labouring at night and 
alone—trembling at every sound— 
at last uncovering the mouldering 
relics of the dead, still clad 
In the very armour he had on 
When he the ambitious Norway com- 
bated ; 

and then carrying off as much of the 
spoil as he could manage, fearing all 
the while lest some unlucky chance 
should betray his treasure before 
the darkness of the following night 
again allowed him to visit it. 

These remains have been assigned 
to the seventh or eighth century, 
the very time when the northern 
importations were commencing. But 
if the northern merchants brought 
us silver, we, in return, supplied 
them with a metal widely used for 
both peaceful and warlike purposes 
—tin. Scandinavian chapmen were 
frequently seen with their sacks of 
tin at the great fair of St. Denys. 
It was much in request for roofing 
churches, and Gregory of Tours 
tells us that he himself covered the 
famous church of St. Martin with it. 
Northern ships constantly haunted 
the coastsof‘ Kauraland,’ asthe Sagas 
call Cornwall, where many traces of 
them are still to be found, in the 
shape of cliff castles, and names of 
rocks and headlands, clearly indicat- 
ing the people by whom they were 
first given. Frequently, too, both 
in England and in Gaul, the North- 
men united with the Celtic races in 
forays against the Franks and 
Saxons. 

The relations between the Celts 
and the Northmen have as yet been 
little examined; and we eannot but 
think they will eventually prove to 
have been closer and more intimate 
than is now generally supposed. We 
are writing at asafe distance from 
‘Cymreigyddions’ and ‘Gorseddaus,’ 
and will therefore venture to suggest 
that even St. David may have been 
indebted for his leek to the Scandi- 
navians. The earliest Welsh poems, 
we believe, do not notice it. But in 
the North it was regarded with al- 
most as high a reverence as on the 
banks of the Nile. ‘ The leek of the 
house,’ is the Norsk phrase equiva- 
lent to our ‘ flower of the flock.’ 

The mercantile establishments of 
the Northmen in the Anglo Saxon 
towns without the Denelagh, led, at 
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an early period, to their gradual re- 
ception of Christianity. Fierce and 
strife-loving pagans as they were, 

Housed oh the wild sea with wild usages, 


there was, nevertheless, lurking in 
the national character that strong 
religious feeling which wassomarked 
a feature of their Norman descen- 
dants. ‘England,’ said an old Ice- 
landic chief, as an excuse for havin 
embraced the new faith, ‘is a sal 
country for Christian chapmen to 
trade with ;’ and many a wandering 
merchant allowed himself to receive 
the prima signatio, a signing with 
the cross which preceded his bap- 
tism, in order to obtain free inter- 
course with the Saxon Christians, 
whilst ‘in his heart he held whatever 
faith seemed best to him.’ Little by 
little, however, the conversions be- 
came more sincere; and many of 
the great trading cities on our 
southern coasts can still show an 
ancient church dedicated to St. 
Olave, the patron saint of the North- 
men. In London, thechurchyardofSt. 
Clement Danes was their own burial- 
place. Harold Harefoot was buried 
there: and the church of St. Mag- 
nus the Martyr,near London-bridge, 
also dates from the timeof the North- 
men. Canute himself, after he be- 
came ‘ monarch of Britain,’ was dis- 
tinguished for his liberality to the 
church ; a liberality which we may 
suspect has gone some way toward 
procuring for him the high enco- 
miums of the chroniclers. Whersver 
the Danish Vikings had burnt and 
plundered the lands of the monas- 
teries, the king made grants and 
offerings in express expiation of the 
crimes of his countrymen. The old 
chronicler delighted to tell of the 
gold, and silk, and jewels, which thus 
replaced the treasures carried off by 
the ‘Ashmen;’—of the rich pall pre- 
served at Glastonbury, ‘ wrought in 
changeable colours with the figures 
of peacocks,’ and of the golden 
chalice which stood on the high 
altar at Croyland. It would be very 
unjust, however, to assert that the 
great name of Canute is entirely 
owing to his favour with the clergy. 
He acquired it (says Mr. Worsaae) by 
his numerous and excellent laws, by the 
power he exerted in restoring order and 
tranquillity in the kingdom, by his wis- 
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dom in suppressing the ancient ani- 
mosities between the Danes and Anglo- 
Saxons, as well as by the care he took 
to promote the knowledge and piety of 
his people. To these traits may be 
added his many excellent, personal 
qualities, his sincere repentance for the 
acts of violence which he committed in 
the heat of passion, and his profound 
humility before God.’ 

His name is still preserved in 
ro tradition. Itis given toa 
ong road over the morasses near 
Peterborough, (King’s or Cnut’s 
delfe.) Canewdon, near London, 
also records him; and if we are to 
credit Michael Drayton, a more 
singular witness remains in the— 
Knot, that called was Canutus’ bird of old, 
Of that great King of Danes, his name 

that still doth hold ; 

His appetite to please, that far and near 
was sought 

For him, (as some have said) from Den- 
mark hither brought.* 

Under Canute, Christianity was 
almost completely established in the 
Denelagh itself. Mr. Worsaae has 
pointed out that even fifty years 
earlier, the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, Odo and Oscytel, 
were both of Danish blood: a proof 
that the descendants of the earlier 
Danish colonists had settled down 
into peaceful Christian citizens, and 
that their sons had become sufli- 
ciently accomplished to fill the 
highest places among the already 

owerful ecclesiastical aristocracy of 

ngland. Canute’s own followers 
imitated their master’s example, and 
gave largely to the church. Thus 
* Ulf the son of Thorald’ gave many 
estates to the cathedral at York; 
and that famous carved horn, known 
as ‘Ulph’s,’ or the Danish horn, 
touching which Mr. Oldbuck and 
Dr. Heavystern maintained so lively 
a correspondence, was laid by the 
Danish chief on the altar of the 
Minster as the conveyance of his 
gifts. Mr. Worsaae is inclined to 
look upon Croyland as the principal 
centre from which civilization and 
Christianity were diffused through- 
out the Denelagh. Many Danish 
abbots governed it from the ninth 
to the twelfth century; and there is 
even reason to believe that the in- 
fluence of this solitary religious 


house, whose mouldering ruins yet 


.* Polyolbion, s. 25. 
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rise up in the midst of the Lincoln- 
shire marshes, was not confined to 
the shores of Britain. It is at least 
certain that the names of those 
‘Englishmen’ who first preached 
Christianity in Denmark, in Sweden, 
and in Norway, indicate their Danish 
origin. The dangers would have 
been far greater to an Anglo-Saxon 
than toan English Dane; who would 
also have been better acquainted 
with the language and habits of the 
a he was about to instruct. 

ut indeed Christianity reached the 
north of Europe from England in 
many different ways; and our part 
in this good work has always been 
readily acknowledged. The learned 
Scheffer thought that the roses which 
ornamented the porch of the great 
church at Upsal were intended to 
record the benefits which the Swedes 
had thus derived from the ‘ rose of 
England.’ 

Whilst, however, the Danes 
settled in England gradually be- 
came Christianized, and whilst 
numerous monks of Danish race 
were to be found in the Saxon mo- 
nasteries, the reader need scarcely 
be reminded that fresh swarms of 
heathens kept pouring in upon our 
coasts, constantly following up that 
system of incursion and rapine, the 
apparently regular organization of 
which Sir Francis Palgrave has 
pointed out in his recent History 
of Normandy and England. For 
upwards of two centuries their 
terrible banner, the Land-eyda, or 
‘Land-ravager,’ was displayed in 
almost every part of the island. 
Their hosts appeared suddenly on 
the spots where plunder was to be 
collected, ‘ like swarms of bees,’ says 
an old chronicler, ‘covering the 
earth like locusts ;’ and the monk 
recorded with a trembling hand the 
story of their ravages, not knowing 
but that he might hear that very 
night their ferocious shouts echoing 
through the woods that surrounded 
his monastery. No doubt these 
terrors sank deeply into the minds 
of the people: but Mr. Worsaae has 
made a little too much of the tra- 
ditional remembrances still existing 
among us. ‘ Dane’s forts,’ ‘ Dane’s 
castles,’ and ‘ Dane’s walls’ are cer- 
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tainly to be met with: but the notion 
of the Danes in the popular mind is 
purely legendary, resembling that 
of the Huns in Friezeland, or of the 
Ogres in France. Thus the dwarf- 
elder is in some parts of England 
called Danewort, and is said only to 
flourish where the ground has been 
soaked with the blood of the Danes. 
One remarkable instance of the 
‘bad eminence’ thus assigned to the 
Danish name has escaped Mr. 
Worsaae’s notice. The great oaken 
doors of several churches on the 
eastern coast, of Rochester Cathe. 
dral, and of Worcester, were long 
said to be covered with the skins of 
captured Danes, who had robbed the 
churches thus adorned, and had been 
flayed alive as the — of 
their sacrilege. ery recently, 
portions of this skin, procured 
from churches in different parts 
of England, have been submitted 
to the able examination of Mr. 
Quekitt, of Surgeon’s College, and, 
strange as it may appear, in 
each instance the substance has 
been identified as human skin.* 
It had everywhere been stretched 
upon the wood, underneath the nails 
and iron-work ; and there seems no 
reason to doubt that it is the actual 
relic of some sacrilegious plunderer. 
That tradition has long assigned it 
to the Danes we learn from a passage 
in Pepys’ Diary ;—‘ April 10, 1661. 
To Rochester, and there saw the 
Cathedral, observing the great doors 
of the church, as they say, covered 
with the skins of the Danes.’ He 
does not, indeed, add, ‘ and so home, 
mighty content ;’ but he must surely 
have marked with white a day on 
which he was treated to the sight of 
so great a rarity. 

Of the permanent settlements of 
the Danes we have more trustworthy 
evidence. If the reader will cast his 
eye over a large map of England, he 
will at once recognise a remarkable 
difference between the names of 

laces in the northern and southern 
Solaion of the island. Inthe south 
he will find them ending for the 
most part in ton, ham, bury, ford, 
worth, and others, all of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. As he looks north- 
ward, however, he will find mixing 


* The reader will find ample details in Mr, Way's paper :—Archeo/ogical 
Journal, Vol. V. 
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with these, and gradually becoming 
more and more numerous, other 
names, the endings of which are pure 
Norwegian or Danish—bdy (a town), 
thorp (a village), thwaite (an isolated 
piece of land), ness (a promontory), 
and ey or oé (an island). Further 
north still, come—with (forest), ¢oft, 
beck, tarn, dale, fell, force, (water- 
fall), and garth. A good deal must 
certainly be allowed for the differ: 
ence of dialect between the original 
Saxon colonists of the South and 
North: but these terminations 
are equally common in Denmark ; 
and in many cases the name of the 
first Scandinavian conqueror is still 
retained in that of the farm or dis- 
trict on which he settled—as, for 
instance, in ‘Ormsby,’ ‘ Haconby,’ 
‘ Ingoldasthorpe.’ ‘The evidence 
thus derived, seems to prove that the 
population was most purely Danish in 
the counties of Lincoln, York, Cum- 
berland, and Westmoreland: and 
Mr. Worsaae finds traces of Danish 
descent in the broad faces, the pro- 
jecting cheek bones, and the hght 
hair and eyes frequent throughout 
these districts. ‘Had I met,’ he 
says, ‘the same persons in Denmark 
or in Norway it would never have 
entered my mind that they were 
foreigners.’ The provincial dialects 
also of the northern counties are full 
of Danish elements; and possibly 
the division of Yorkshire into ridings 
is itself a relic of the ‘ Denelagh.’ 
Mr. Worsaae recognises in the last 
syllable of this word, the Scandina- 
vian ‘ thing’ or ‘ting ;’ the general 
meeting to which each district was 
entitled for the settlement of dis- 

utes and public affairs. Whoever 

as passed northward along the 
coast of Kirkcudbrightshire, will 
remember more than one ‘ thing- 
mote’—green mounds, rising in a 
succession of terraces, upon which 
the people stood. One in the Isle of 
Man, the Tynewald-hill, is still used. 
In one form indeed this northern 
word has been extended throughout 
England ; the name of the hustings, 
from which the honourable member 
addresses his independent electors, is 
a truly Danish legacy. 

The consideration of the extent to 
which the Danish conquests modified 
the Anglo-Saxon polity and charac- 
ter, involves many intricate questions 
upon which we have not at present 
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space toenter. Mr. Worsaae claims 
for the northmen the distinction of 
having ‘infused a new and hitherto 
unknown life intoeverything relating 
to navigation.’ In this assertion he 
is no doubt borne out by facts. The 
Scandinavians seem to have been 
the first northern people who built 
large ‘sea-going’ shi ps, capable of 
even crossing the Atlantic, and of 
constantly voyaging to the Shetland 
Isles, Iceland, and Greenland. J/li 
robur et es triplexr—their daring and 
their skill can scarcely be over esti- 
mated, in thus venturing on a storm 
ocean, full of unknown and mysteri- 
ous terrors, without the compass, 
and with an imperfect rudder—for 
it has been remarked that the des- 
cription of /Eneas sitting at the 
helm, and at the same time managing 
the sail, 

Ipse sedens clavumq. regit, velisq. 
ministrat, 

also describes these early mariners. 
But they had a thorough knowledge 
of the stars, and, gradually, of 
every coast of western Europe. 
There are few which do not yet 
bear traces of having been haunted 
by their ‘ sea-dragons,’ in the names 
given to island, or ‘ness,’ or ‘skerry,’ 
themselves northern words. 

The distinctions of usages and in- 
stitutions between the Denelagh 
and the purely Anglo-Saxon king- 
doms, as Wessex and Mercia, were 
probably not great at first. There 
is a general resemblance between 
those ofall the early northern settle- 
ments. In the Denelagh, the 
settlers retained, indeed, their own 
* customs,’ and Mr. Worsaae insists 
that the Danes not only mixed with 
the Saxons, but entirely destroyed 
their influence throughout this dis- 
trict. But this very fact materially 
tended to the consolidation of the 
Anglo-Saxon empire. The earlier 
chieftains and ‘ Kinglets’ were over- 
thrown by the Northern colonists ; 
and when the later Saxon monarchs 
extended their sway over the whole 
of Britain, they found themselves 
obeyed by a far more united people 
than would have been the case had 
each little state retained its primitive 
independence. Later indeed, and 
after the Danes had broken down 
the Saxon throne, a remarkable 
northern development intruded itself 


upon the old Saxon polity. Those 
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at earldoms were parcelled out, 

om which arose the power of the 
house of Godwin, so soon to pass 
away before the last and greatest 
irruption of the Northmen on the 
English coasts. How materially 
the Danish conquests had tended to 
bring about that great event, we 
need scarcely say. The Saxon cha- 
racter had become vicious and en- 
feebled to the last degree ; and, at 
length, to use the words of an old 
chronicler, ‘God did with them as 
he had long intended, and gave 
them over to their enemies.’ But 
the stroke came as much in mercy as 
in anger. Outof thatstrugglearose— 
This happy breed of men—this little 

world— 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, 
this England. 

Saxon, Dane, and Norman have 
each contributed their share; and, 
blending with the latter, the first, 
all demoralised as he was, ‘found 
himself, says Mr. Kemble, 
‘launched in a new career of 
honour, and rising into all the 
might and dignity of an English- 
man. Let us reflect that defeats 
upon the Thames and the Avon 


were probably necessary oe 


ries to victories upon the Sutlej.’ 
But we must turn to Scotland, 
where the mass of the invading 
Scandinavians were Norwegians 
and not Danes. During the ninth 
and tenth centuries, they completely 
colonized the Orkneys and Shetland 
Isles ; and from thence spread over 
the mainland, until all Caithness 
and Sutherland became a Norwe- 
gian ‘Jarldom,’ and, with some oc- 
casional variations, continued under 
direct Scandinavian rule, until late 
down in the thirteenth century. 
Throughout these wild districts, we 
still seem to be brought into direct 
contact with the Northmen. En- 
compassed by sombre mountains, 
misty seas, and wide-spreading 
heaths, it is far more easy to call up 
their wild-eyed phantoms, than 
amidst the green meadows and trim 
enclosures of the more fertile south. 
The face of the country has indeed 
changed but little, since the gilded 
masts of their ships rose up in the 
deep bays, and their watch-fires 
blazed on every rocky headland. 
On the mainland, the principal 
‘hall’ of the old Jarls was upon that 
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richest part of the eastern coast 
where the towers of Dunrobin— 
Robin’s fort or castle—continue to 
‘lord it over a land so wide.’ In 
this neighbourhood, Norwegian ar- 
mour and ornaments have been 
found, and many names of northern 
origin, also occurring in the Saga re- 
cords, still remain. Those of Caith- 
ness and Sutherland are both Nor- 
wegian. The first, in its original 
Gaelic form, ‘ Catuibh,’ received the 
northern addition of ness or naze— 
a promontory. The second indicates 
the ‘ Southern land,’ in relation to 
Orkney and Shetland. 

It is on this coaSt, too, full of 
deep and winding caverns, that the 
Sagas have placed the scene of that 
portentous vision, the original of 
Gray’s ‘ Fatal Sisters :'— 

Mista, black terrific maid 
Sangrida and Hiida see, 
Join the wayward work to aid, 
Tis the woof of victory. 
The superstitions and ‘folk lore’ of 
this part of Scotland are, as might 
have been expected, far more 
strongly tinged with northern recol- 
lections than those of the Lowlands 
or of England. It is in true keep- 
ing with the old Viking spirit that 
the ‘ good neighbours’ are frequently 
seen in Orkney, not in their usual 
mantles of grey or green, but in full 
armour, like Thor and Odin in the 
days of heathendom. The graves of 
the Northmen are still looked upon 
as haunted places, by which the 
benighted traveller hardly cares to 
pass. They are scattered over all 
the country ; mostly on high ground, 
where the champion’s tomb might 
be a conspicuous mark; or on some 
cliff overhanging the sea, where his 
spirit, according to the old Norse 
belief, might sit in the twilight, like 
Odin, the ‘Ghost King,’ the ‘ Lord 
of the Mounds,’ and gaze upon the 
waters he had so often ploughed 
during his lifetime. 

Quitting the mainland, the popu- 
lation of the islands become more 
and more thoroughly northern, 
until at last, having i passed the 
Roost of Sumburgh, we gain the 
hills and mosses of our old friend 
Magnus Troil. Here, in spite of all 
the changes brought about by the 
‘ Triptolemus Yellowleys,’ every 
name by which we are surrounded in- 
dicates its northernorigin: and Norse 
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customs and manners, as well as the 
Norse language, remained longer 
unaltered in Shetland than in any 
other part of Scotland. Upon this, 
however, we need not dwell. Which 
of us has forgotten Burgh Westra, 
withits masquersandits sworddance, 
or the Tower of Fitful Head, whose 
mysterious mistress is so admirable 
a picture of the old Scandinavian 
‘spae-wife?’ There is one relic, in- 
deed, which claims a passing notice 
before we leave the ‘ultima Thule’ 
of Britain. It is not, however, 
Shetland, but Orkney, that S- 
sesses the relic to which we aie 
the Cathedral of St. Magnus, at 
Kirkwall, the most striking memo- 
rial of Scandinavian rule yet remain- 
ing in Scotland. It was commenced 
by Jarl Ragnoald about 1137, and 
is, in many respects, of remarkable 
and peculiar architecture. We must 
refer the reader to Mr. Worsaae’s 
book for a ground plan of this most 
interesting church, together with a 
section of the portion certainly built 
by Ragnoald. It is striking enough 
to find so grand and massive a 
building rising on these remote 
shores; but it has for us at present 
another source of interest: it re- 
ceived the body of the last Norwe- 
gian king who attempted a descent 
on the coast of Scotland, and whose 
expedition must be considered as the 
closing scene in the great drama 
of the northern conquests. Haco 
Haconson, after the defeat of Largs, 
in 1263, fell sick at Kirkwall, on his 
return to Norway. ‘He could not 
sleep,’ say the caeniaien, ‘so they 
aaa tohim the Saga of King Sverrer 
when he lay on his bed. But it 
was of no use; and on the eve of 
St. Lucy he died, while the northern 
lights were streaming over all the 
sky.’ The headland is still pointed 
out on the mainland to which he 
caused all the cattle ef the surround- 
ing district to be driven, for the re- 
lief of his surviving followers. 
Norwegian influence and Norwe- 
gian colonists extended throughout 
the whole of the Hebrides, and 
their swords and singularly shaped 
brooches have been found even in 
the remote St. Kilda. Chessmen, 
carved from the tusk of the narwhal, 
and drafts, furnished with sha 
points, by which they might be fixe 
to the board, so as to avoid their 
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displacement by the motion of the 
vessel, have also been discovered. 
Northern names occur in almost all 
the islands. The Coolin mountains 
in Skye, whose jagged and splintered 
masses so powerfully arrest the at- 
tention of the traveller as he ap- 
proaches the island, find their far 
away cousins on the coast of Sweden; 
and both here and in the Lewis, the 
cast of feature and powerfully 
moulded form frequently attest the 
northern descent of the islanders. 
We shall not readily forget a scene 
we were once fortunate enough to 
witness at the head of Glenshliga- 
chan, in the former island. An an- 
nual fair is held there, to which the 
cattle and small ponies are driven 
from all parts of Skye. We reached 
the solitary inn after nightfall, and 
the following morning showed us the 
rough sides of the glen dotted with, 
temporary bothies, covered with 
striped and many coloured woollens, 
and alive with the Skyemen, with 
their long weather-bleached hair 
streaming upon the wind—the river 
foaming and roaring in the midst, 
and steep black mountains every- 
where closing up the sides of the 
glen. Allthis—the bright colouring 
of the bothies gaining increased 
effect from aclouded and angry sky— 
afforded an almost exact representa- 
tion of the old meetings—the ‘al- 
things’ of the Northmen; andthestal- 
wart forms with which we then found 
ourselves surrounded were, in all 
probability, the actual descendants 
of the Ronalds, the Torquils, and 
the Hacons, who long ages ago won 
for themselves ‘ another land’ on the 
rocky shores of Skye. 

We must land for a moment at 
Iona, ‘ Eyin helga,’ the holy island, 
as the Sagas call it, where 

Beneath the showery west 
The mighty kings of three fair realins 
are laid. 

Of these, eight are called ‘ Kinges of 
Norroway,’ being in fact the Nor- 
wegian ‘ reguli’ of the Sudreyar, the 
southern islands (the name is still 
preserved in the title of the Bisho 

of Sodor and Man), including all 
those to the south of Mull. Of this 
little kingdom the Isle of Man was 
the principal seat; and its northern 
chiefs continued under nominal sub- 
jection to Norway until after 

acon’s defeat at Largs, in 1265, 
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when Alexander ITI. induced Mag- 
nus of Norway to cede all the 
western isles to Scotland. The 
galley which appears in the heraldic 
bearings of most of the western 
highland clans is said to have been 
originally the device of the Norwe- 
gian kings of Man. 

Still passing southward, the battle 
field of Largs comes into view, with 
its two enormousbarrows, about 25 
feet high, and nearly 20 feet broad 
at the top, in which the Norwegians 
and Scots who fell are said to have 
been interred. The Sagas expressly 
relate that Hacon, the day after the 
battle, buried his countrymen on 
the coast. Scattered over the field 
itself, human bones, Danish axes, 
and swords have been found—relics 
of this last great Northern invasion.* 
Passing the little Copeland Islands 
—a corruption of the ‘ Kaupmanna- 
eyar’—the Chapmen’s Islands, we at 
last land on Man, the chief seat of 
the Norwegian power in the West- 
ern Seas. Here occur many sepul- 
chral crosses with inscriptions in 
Scandinavian verses, and curiously 
interlaced figures, resembling those 
still carved on church doors in Nor- 
way. Those in Man, however, are 
most probably imitations of that re- 
markable school of Celtic art (it is 
not unworthy of the name), which 
is displayed on similar sepulchral 
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crosses in Scotland, and surprises us 
in the ornaments of Irish MSS.— 
such as the book of Kells. It is 
probably of oriental origin. We may 
remark that even after the cession of 
the Western Isles to Scotland, Nor- 
wegian influence continued powerful 
in Man. Until 1334, the Bishops of 
Man and the ‘ Sudreyar’ continued 
to be consecrated by the Archbishop 
of Tronjheim. 

The voyage from Man to the Irish 
coast is no very wearisome one. 
‘Treland,’ says the Kongespeil (or 
Mirror of Kings) compiled in Nor- 
way about the year 1200, ‘is almost 
the best of the lands we are ac- 
quainted with, although no vines 
grow there.’ Its mild climate, its 
fertility and beauty, early attracted 
the Northmen. But we have dwelt 
so long on the earlier portions of 
Mr. Worsaae’s book, that we must 
leave this—certainly not the least 
interesting part—untouched for the 
present. This volume is, we repeat, 
that of one thoroughly and minutely 
versed in the only listory of the 
North, and it will be as useful, and 
will be read with as great interest in 
Denmark as by the historical stu- 
dent in England. No other work 
on the subject brings together the 
resultsofso much laboriousresearch, 
and of such widely extended personal 
investigation. 





* An excellent account of Hacon’s expedition will be found in the first volume 
of Tytler’s History of Scotland. 
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‘THE DANGEROUS CLASSES.’ 


Cuarrer XXIII. 


LEARNING TO BE RESPECTABLE—BUSINESS versus PLEASURE—A DINNER TO THE 
CONNOISSEURS—THE JOLLY GENERAL — A WALK FROM 


TEMPLE-BAR—THE 


WARRIOR'S RETREAT—A FAITHLESS LADY AND A SENSIBLE FRIEND—NEWGATE 


HE Roman Postumus must have 
been a gentleman of a sadly un- 
reflecting turn of mind, if we are to 
judge from that Ode, addressed to 
him by his harmonious friend, in 
which the somewhat obvious truism, 
that ‘years glide swiftly by,’ in- 
sisted on for the edification of the 
listener, is made by the minstrel a 
peg whereon to hang some half- 
ozen of the most graceful and deep- 
thinking stanzas that ever flowed 
even from the lips of Horace. The 
image of the cypress weeping over 
the grave of that departed Lord, to 
whom the other trees of the forest 
owed their glorious existence, but 
which alone, amongst all those 
towering ingrates, formed, as it 
drooped in grief, the one connecting 
link between the Dead and his 
Creations, is not more poetically 
beautiful than is that consideration 
true to human nature which follows 
immediately in the next stanza, 
where the jovial bard, with a quaint 
sympathy, that shows how deep is 
his feeling for all parallel cases of 
thirst, regrets that those choice 
cellared stores, worthy of a prelate’s 
swallow, which the late Amphitryon 
had so carefully laid down for his 
own drinking, should bathe the 
thankless marble, and crown the 
overflowing goblet, alas! but of the 
heir-at law. 

And this brings me back to my 
own concerns. Time had paid no 
more respect to me than it did to 
Postumus, or to the mortal tene- 
ment of him who has made Postu- 
mus immortal, (what a reason for 
asking poets to dinner!) And I, too, 
was occupied in hoarding up streams 
of liquid wealth, in the shape of 
port, manny: and curious Madeira— 
not, indeed, for my own drinking, 
but for the gratification of a dis- 
criminating and thirsty public. My 
whole mode of life, my demeanour, 
my very appearance had undergone 
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a total change at the period when I 
again take up the thread of my 
narrative ; the loose attire, the la- 
vender gloves, the jaunty hat, and 
swaggering gait had been dismissed 
to make room for that sober costume 
and staid air which the world con- 
sider indispensable to ‘a respectable 
man. The flowing locks had been 
shorn of their honours, the luxuriant 
whiskers pruned down to a mercan- 
tile pattern. How seldom do you 
see a stupendous pair of these auxi- 
liaries east of Temple-Bar, and when 
you do, ten to one they are the 
property, often the only property, 
of some scape-grace come into the 
city to borrow money. My habits, 
too, had become as regular as my 
outward appearance would seem to 
indicate. aving-water at seven, 
breakfast at eigit, office at nine, the 
Docks from twelve to four; then a 
stroll across London Bridge for 
the air, dinner at five, téte-a-téte 
with Tom Spencer, and occasionally, 
as a great treat, half-price to the 
play when a farce happened to be 
performed that was written by any 
of the young Templars, or other 
clever ‘business men’ with whom 
we associated. No more prize- 
fighters in the mornings (occasion- 
ally Tom and I indulged in a ‘set- 
to’ in private, but this was a dead 
secret, and he kept ‘the gloves’ 
locked up with Julia Batt’s letters 
in his private bureau), no more 
hacks in the afternoon, dinners at 
Greenwich with the ‘slang aristo- 
cracy,’ or breakfasts at Richmond 
with pink bonnets and liberal 
damsels; and, above all, no more 
betting, horse-racing, or gambling. 
Forbid it, Cocker! Let the British 
merchant invest his own and other 
people’s capital in the wildest bubble 
that ever ruined its thousands—let 
him blindly purchase share upon 
share to show his enterprise, and 
recklessly throw good money after 
00 
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bad to ‘keep up his credit ;’ but let 
him not be discovered to have ven- 
tured a five-pound note on ‘the Two 
Thousand;’ and if he should be se- 
duced to go to the Derby, it must 
be on the clear and oft-proclaimed 
understanding that he ‘cares for 
none of these things.’ No. Business 
is business; and I think no one will 
confound it with pleasure: and to 
business I stented: as though I had 
been born a wine-merchant, and ac- 
uired a taste for straw-coloured 
sherry with my mother’s milk. 
When, in the depth of my dis- 
tress, at the very turn of the tide, I 
had been fortunate enough to meet 
Tom Spencer at Wapping, it re- 
quired little persuasion on the part 
of my old friend to induce me to 
forego my golden visions of Cali- 
fornia, and I grasped eagerly at the 
offer of employment which he kindly 
and generously placed within my 
reach. Assiduous labour, constant 
drudgery, and many avocations, 
doubtless distasteful to the former 
dandy, were indispensable in my 
new career; but it was ‘now or 
never, and putting my shoulder to 
the wheel, I was backed by Fortune, 
who seldom fails to assist those that 
assist themselves. From small be- 
ginnings, I managed before long 
the whole active part of my friend’s 
business; and a lucky venture 
‘coming off’ with unlooked-for suc- 
cess, enabled me, partly thanks to 
Tom Spencer’s generosity, partly 
thanks to my own diligence and 
efficiency, to become a partner in 
the concern. After this, things 
went on swimmingly ; and ere Time 
had streaked my locks with more 
than a silver line here and there— 
ere he had robbed me of all my 
youthful spirits and elasticity, Hope 
again shed her rosy hues over my 
prospects, and the future, like some 
mountain scene, from which the 
mist has at length cleared away, 
smiled all the more beauteous for 
the departing clouds which had so 
long shrouded its promise from my 
view. I was never so happy before 
—not so sepa | and peacefully 
happy. In my boiling youth I had 
more thrilling excitement, more 
varied pleasures; but the constant 
hurry in which I lived gave me no 
time to enjoy the delights of the 
passing hour, and the future was 
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perpetually over-drawing the pre- 
sent. Now I had an active occu- 
pation, that kept my mind continu- 
ally at work with the actual busi- 
ness in hand, I had no leisure to 
fret about what was to come, or 
brood over bye-gone times. Every 
day brought its duties, and every 
day brought, too, its relaxations ; 
for to the stirring trader, ceaselessly 
immersed in his employment, the 
half-hour’s stroll, the weekly excur- 
sion, the social meal in the compan 
of a few friends, are, one and all, 
amusements gratifying in propor- 
tion to their rarity, and their con- 
trast to those scenes in which he is 
usually engrossed. 

Albeit in the heart of the city, 
our joint-lodgings were airy and 
comfortable (for though partners, 
Tom Spencer and I lived together 
as brothers). Here, when the day’s 
toil was done, we sat and talked 
over our still-increasing business, or 
planned our rare and economical re- 
creations. Here Tom would confide 
to me the oft-recurring receipt of a 
letter from Julia Batt, who still 
clung faithfully to her old love, in 
defiance of the Rev. Amos, and read 
to me touching portions of the warm- 
hearted missive—ill-expressed in- 
deed, and hampered by no strict 
rules of orthography or grammar, 
but breathing throughout the pure 
constancy, the unselfish devotion of 
a woman’s love. Here would 1 
sometimes, though this was a luxury 
I seldom permitted myself, brood 
upon the unforgotten image of my 
lost Flora, or build castles-in-the- 
air of which she was equally the 
origin and the ornament. Need I 
say this was indeed a useless occu- 
pation—a sad waste of time—an 
enervating indulgence? And yet I 
clung to the dream all the more 
fondly from the hopeless impossi- 
bility of its realization. But the 
comfortable first-floor, with its many 
conveniences, was not exclusively 
devoted to solitary musings or ¢éte- 
a&-téte confidences. Far from it. 
Occasionally some of our best cus- 
tomers from the west end did not 
disdain to form here a snug, small 
dinner-party, enrolled to discuss 
those good things which can only be 
had in real perfection in the city, 
and afterwards pronounce their fiat 
of condemnation or approval (we 
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were utterly careless which) upon 
those costly fluids which were to 
them the welcome elixir of enjoy- 
ment,—to us the stream of life. 
former career of London dis- 
sipation had done me one good ser- 
vice—the last I ever expected to 
reap from its follies—and this was 
conferring upon me a numerous 
and tolerably intimate acquaintance 
amongst a class of persons whose 
reputation for taste and well-known 
fastidiousness make them the wine- 
merchant's best customers. Long 
ago, putting my pride in my pocket, 
I had called ds Lord Si. eliers 
to leave, not the little oblong piece 
of shiny paste-board owned by 
Captain Grand of the Guards, but 
the wide respectable card that 
blazoned forth boldly in capital 
letters how it was the escutcheon of 
* Spencer, Grand, and Co.,’ and how 
the ‘firm were qualified to supply 
the choicest wines at the lowest 
rates,’ &c. &c. &c. And in many 
a succeeding interview with his 
lordship, I had induced him to 
deal principally with Messrs. Grand 
and Spencer—need I say I had 
dropped the title ?—and to feed his 
gout diligently, which; to do him 
justice, he was nothing loth to do, 
at our hogsheads. Often had he 
romised to make one of our snug 
ittle business parties, but it was 
not till a long period had elapsed 
since our last interview, that the 
consignment of several casks of a 
peculiarly dry and curious sherry, 
the colour of weak toast-and-water, 
with a strong flavour of boots and 
shoes, which we had imported with 
incredible difficulty and at an un- 
heard-of expense, drew a special 
epistle from kis lordship, proposing 
an early dinner at our jomt residence, 
and asking permission to bring an 
old friend with him, a particular 
connoisseur of shefry, and an ex- 
ceedingly good judge of wine. 

The proposed visit was respect- 
fully accepted; and the arrange- 
ments, in which constant practice 
had made us peculiarly skilful, for a 
comfortable plain repast, such as 
wine-bibbers most relish, had been 
completed with unusual care, as 
Tom and I sat waiting the arrival of 
our noble customer, once our fami- 
liar associate. We had spent the 
day in minute calculations and labo- 
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rious occupation; papers without 
number filed in the counting-house, 
and four broiling hours of rigid at- 
tention at the docks; after which 
we were only able to afford a short 
twenty minutes, to catch ali the air 
that was going, on London-bridge— 
little enough there was, and that 
little not over fresh, in so crowded a 
locality, ere it was time to return 
and dress for our commercial ban- 
quet. How different, in all proba- 
bility, had been the pursuits of our 
guest since his valet called him at 
twelve in his shady dormitory in 
Park-lane. St. Heliers was, beyond 
most men, learned in the art of 
keeping himself cool, body and 
mind, and doubtless his day had 
glided by in luxurious indolence, 
fanned by gentle airs, artfully wooed 
from Venetian blind, and craftily 
devised thorough-draught, soothed 
by a quiet cigar or sedative ‘ hookah,’ 
and diversified by a drive to his club 
after his valet had been sent forth 
to report upon the temperature of 
the outward atmosphere; and yet, 
with all his wealth and all his 
luxury, I think either of us would 
have been exceedingly sorry to 
change places with St. Heliers. 
‘What a wreck he has grown,’ 
said Tom to me, as we watched him 
emerge from the well-appointed 
brougham that had brought him 
into the city. And sure enough, 
despite the boot-maker’s efforts and 
the tailor’s skill, the ravages of time 
and pleasure were but too obvious 
on that once Herculean frame. The 
low broad shoulders were shrunk 
and wasted, the square muscular 
figure bloated and obese, the well- 
turned limbs swollen and distorted ; 
the small foot, once the only per- 
sonal advantage on which its owner 
piqued himself, now withdrew from 
observation beneath the long loose 
trousers, that only half-concealed its 
gouty deformity; whilst enormous 
shirt-cuffs and massive rings called 
attention to the hands, powerless 
from chalk-stones, which they were 
meant to hide. The whole man was 
made up and artificial, and looked 
as though if you did but untie his 
neckcloth the entire fabric must fall 
to pieces; and yet, with all this, 
there was no mistaking St. Heliers, 
even now, for anything but a gen- 
tleman. The charm of = manner 
oo 
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still remained unimpaired, and al- 
though his memory was failing him, 
and his good stories were repeated 
oftener cn is fair upon any anec- 
dote, however amusing, he was still, 
when ‘in the vein,’ undoubtedly 
pleasant company. 

Close upon his heels followed a 
stout military-looking personage, in 
a blue coat and ‘lion and unicorn’ 
buttons, whom it was needless to 
present to me as Sir Benjamin Bur- 
gonet, but whose surprise in finding 
his scapegrace aide-de-camp meta- 
morphosed into ‘Grand, Spencer, 
and Co.,’ was so unmitigated as 
completely to stultify any opinion 
which the military Bacchus might 

ronounce on his first glass of sherry. 
Fe got over it, however, after much 
chuckling and many inquiries as to 
my late proceedings, interspersed 
with divers interesting and pro- 
blematical stories connected with his 
Indian career, but as in his narra- 
tive he never mentioned Lady Bur- 

onet’s name, I was compelled to 
orego the gratification of my cu- 
riosity as to the eventual fate of that 
enterprising dame; for, although 
her husband’s costume did not war- 
rant the presumption that she was 
dead, there are so many other ways 
in which that sort of spouse may be 
lost that I was too discreet to hazard 
a direct inquiry. 

Dinner passed over agreeably 
enough. The fish was perfect ; the 
beefsteaks tender, and brought in 
hot-and-hot, to the admiration of 
St. Heliers, and reminding Sir Ben- 
jamin of a curious circumstance that 
occurred to him at Dumdum, but of 
which he had probably forgotten the 
details, as he left his story unfi- 
nished. 

‘Capital wine this,’ said St. He- 
liers, turning up a goblet of ‘the 
extraordinary.’ ‘Give me some 
more sherry. Burgonet, a glass of 
wine!’ 

‘ Delighted,’ said the General, 
lifting his glass to the light, and 
watching the little motes in the 
golden liquid cies towards the 
surface. ‘Dryest sherry I ever 
drank in my life, and, without any 
exception, the very best. "Gad, sir, 
I think I understand sherry. I’ve 
worked the thing out, and I tell you 
this wine is superlative.’ 

The General’s praise was the 
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more liberal, as it so happened this 
was the very wine which he had 
condemned a fortnight previousl 
as not fit to be drunk the ‘ Amal- 
gamated Veterans,’ and on the me- 
rits of which, as one of its com- 
mittee and special taster to that fasti- 
dious club, it had been his duty te 
report. 

‘Try that claret, my lord,’ said 
Tom Spencer, whilst our second 
course of ‘Scotch pigeons’ was 
being taken away. ‘I should like 
your opinion of it before I get any 
more.’ (Oh, Tom, Tom! you know 
we bought all we could lay our 
hands on as ‘ light dinner-wine.’) 

‘Falernian! real Falernian!’ said 
his lordship, setting down his glass 
empty. ‘So pure—so silky. Send 
me some of this forthwith, Spencer. 
Never mind about price—it’s cheap 
at any money ; and now let me have 
one more glass of the old sherry.’ 

So we went on. The shades of 
evening grew darker and darker 
upon our symposium. Devilled 
biscuits filled the place of dessert, 
and such a substitute for fruit in the 
dog-days naturally entailed sundr 
additional supplies of the much ad- 
mired claret. The bottles waned— 
the two venerable Bacchanalians got 
more and more prosy and confiden- 
tial; cigars were offered, but the 
old school never smoke, and more 
claret was ordered instead. St. 
Heliers told us some capital stories 
twice over, and old Burgonet related 
several diffuse anecdotes of love and 
war, of which he had been the hero ; 
and truly his escapes in the one and 
successes in the other were equally 
astounding, when the General’s cor- 
pulent proportions were taken into 
consideration. At length the war- 
rior’s utterance became thick and 
husky. St. Heliers was getting 
quiet and cautious, which I knew of 
old betokened his own conviction 
that he had drank enough ; and the 
brougham having been ordered, we 
assisted our two ‘customers’ into 
its recesses, carrying away with 
them each a very liberal sample as 
to quantity of those wares upon the 
merits of which they had been in- 
vited to pronounce. St. Heliers 
retained his self-command to the 
last; and although Tom and I, as- 
sisted by a Patagonian footman, had 
some difficulty in keeping him on 
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moved demeanour of one who was 
merely a very helpless invalid. Not 
so Sir Benjamin: his legs were per- 
fectly capable of doing their duty, 
though in a somewhat tortuous 
manner; but his ideas had become 
none of the clearest, and his articu- 
lation was peculiarly husky. He 
had informed me during the even- 
ing that my old friend Cartouch had 
just returned from India, and had 
invited me to meet him at dinner on 
some early opportunity, and this in- 
vitation he was now pressing with a 
confusion of time wa place that was 
ludicrous in the extreme. ‘You'll 
be sure and come, Digby,’ hic- 
coughed the General, as he stum- 
bled up the steps of the brougham. 
‘Excellent business yours—capiial 
mess—walk about, sentry!’ (to the 
astonished footman, who was hold- 
ing the carriage door in an attitude 
of respectful attention.) ‘St. He- 
liers! where’s St. Heliers? Now, 
you'll be sure and come. Take care 
of yourselyes—you have a long way 
to go home. Good night, lads! 
Always glad to see you at Govern- 
ment House.’ And away rolled the 
good-humoured and mystified old 
Commandant, and was probably fast 
asleep long before the brougham 
reached Temple-bar. 

‘I think they enjoyed their din- 
ner,’ said Tom, as we parted for the 
night on the threshold of our respec- 
tive dormitories. ‘ What a lot of wine 
these old fellows hold! Don’t for- 
get to send his lordship a hogshead 
of that claret he liked so much, 
Digby. I told you it ought not to 
be too cool, and you saw how he 
sucked it down! I dare say he will 
not like it half as well out of his own 
cellar, but that is no affair of ours.’ 
And so Tom yawned, shut his door, 
and went to bed with a good con- 
science. : 

Can it be supposed that I suffered 
any long interval to elapse between 
my first intelligence of Cartouch’s 
arrival and an early visit to that old 
and well-tried frend? Even a 
flourishing wine business admits of 
an occasional half-holiday ; and with 
a light heart and brisk step I quitted 
the office at an earlier hour than 
usual one sunny afternoon, in the 
height of what the Morning Post 
and those whose deeds it chronicles 
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his legs, preserved the quiet, un- 
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term ‘ the season,’ to wend my way 
westward, and endeavour to discover 
the whereabouts of my old Colonel 
(a piece of intelligence which Sir 
Benjamin had striven in vain to im- 
part), by inquiring his address at 
that Temple of Janus which mo- 
derns call the ‘Amalgamated Vete- 
rans’ Club.’ As I strolled leisurely 
along the Strand, despising the tempt- 
ing advances made by ‘twopenny om- 
nibuses’ and ‘ penny steamers,’ how 
amusing was it to mark the dif- 
ference, becoming gradually more 
and more distinct, between the 
bustling traffic of the opulent city, 
and the equally bustling, though far 
more showy and less substantial, 
crowds that throng the west-end. 
The two phases of life are as distinct 
as light from darkness; and the 
dress, looks, and air of the inhabi- 
tants of these neighbouring localities 
are as different as the outward ap- 
pearance of the shops and houses 
themselves. As you leave the 
haunts of Business and near the 
abodes of Pleasure, the pavement 
widens, the buildings expand, the 
passers-by stroll more leisurely along, 
and the sunny-side of the street 
is rarely occupied. And when you 
again emerge into the sunshine, the 
street-sweeper calls you ‘ my lord,’ 
and you feel that you have left the 
retreats of the grub far behind you, 
and are at length entering upon the 
domains of the butterfly. Now, for 
the first time, you begin to expe- 
rience sundry anxieties and misgiv- 
ings as to your personal appear- 
ance, unworthy a man of your sense 
and respectability. But let not 
these depreciating comparisons irri- 
tate your vanity or wound your 
self-love. This gorgeous apparel, 
these careful toilettes, belong gene- 
rally to a class that is now fast dying 
out; and though your raiment may 
be not quite so glossy, you demea- 
nour not quite so assuming, yet 
thank your stars that you are a use- 
ful member of society, and have never 
been by habit or repute a dandy. 
That a man should walk erect, with 
his face to heaven, and feel himself 

ossessed of no one redeeming qua- 
ity in the world save that he puts 
well-fitting clothes upon a faultless 
exterior, is a splendid absurdity, 
that in these days requires no de- 
monstration—that any human being 
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still remained unimpaired, and al- 
— his memory was failing him, 
and his good stories were repeated 
oftener than is fair upon any anec- 
dote, however amusing, he was still, 
when ‘in the vein,’ undoubtedly 
pleasant company. 

Close upon his heels followed a 
stout military-looking personage, in 
a blue coat and ‘lion and unicorn’ 
buttons, whom it was needless to 
present to me as Sir Benjamin Bur- 
gonet, but whose surprise in finding 
his scapegrace aide-de-camp meta- 
morphosed into ‘Grand, Focscond 
and Co.,’ was so unmitigated as 
completely to stultify any opinion 
which the military Bacchus might 
ng on his first glass of sherry. 

e got over it, however, after much 
chuckling and many inquiries as to 
my late proceedings, interspersed 
with divers interesting and pro- 
blematical stories connected with his 
Indian career, but as in his narra- 
tive he never mentioned Lady Bur- 

onet’s name, I was compelled to 
orego the gratification of my cu- 
riosity as to the eventual fate of that 
enterprising dame; for, although 
her husband's costume did not war- 
rant the presumption that she was 
dead, there are so many other ways 
in which that sort of spouse may be 
lost that I was too discreet to hazard 
a direct inquiry. 

Tinner passed over agreeably 
enough. The fish was perfect ; the 
beefsteaks tender, and brought in 
hot-and-hot, to the admiration of 
St. Heliers, and reminding Sir Ben- 
jamin of a curious circumstance that 
occurred to him at Dumdum, but of 
which he had probably forgotten the 
details, as he left his story unfi- 
nished. 

‘Capital wine this,’ said St. He- 
liers, turning up a goblet of ‘the 
extraordinary.’ ‘Give me some 
more sherry. Burgonet, a glass of 
wine !’ 

‘ Delighted,’ said the General, 
lifting his glass to the light, and 
watching the little motes in the 
golden liquid aa towards the 
surface. ‘Dryest sherry I ever 
drank in my life, and, without any 
exception, the very best. ’Gad, sir, 
I think I understand sherry. I’ve 
worked the thing out, and I tell you 
this wine is superlative.’ 

The General’s praise was the 
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more liberal, as it so happened this 
was the very wine which he had 
condemned a fortnight previousl 
as not fit to be drunk tke ‘ Amal- 
gamated Veterans,’ and on the me- 
rits of which, as one of its com- 
mittee and special taster to that fasti- 
dious club, it had been his duty to 
report. 

‘Try that claret, my lord,’ said 
Tom Spencer, whilst our second 
sourse of ‘Scotch pigeons’ was 
yeing taken away. ‘I should like 
your opinion of it before I get any 
more. (Oh, Tom, Tom! you know 
we bought all we could lay our 
hands on as ‘ light dinner-wine.’) 

‘Falernian! real Falernian!’ said 
his lordship, setting down his glass 
empty. ‘So pure—so silky. Send 
me some of this forthwith, Spencer. 
Never mind about price—it’s cheap 
at any money ; and now let me have 
one more glass of the old sherry.’ 

So we went on. The shades of 
evening grew darker and darker 
upon our symposium. Devilled 
biscuits filled the place of dessert, 
and such a substitute for fruit in the 
dog-days naturally entailed sundr 
additional supplies of the much mf 
mired claret. The bottles waned— 
the two venerable Bacchanalians got 
more and more prosy and confiden- 
tial; cigars were offered, but the 
old school never smoke, and more 
claret was ordered instead. St. 
Heliers told us some capital stories 
twice over, and old Burgonet related 
several diffuse anecdotes of love and 
war, of which he had been the hero; 
and truly his escapes in the one and 
successes in the other were equally 
astounding, when the General's cor- 
pulent proportions were taken into 
consideration. At length the war- 
rior’s utterance became thick and 
husky. St. Heliers was getting 
quiet and cautious, which I knew of 
old betokened his own conviction 
that he had drank enough ; and the 
brougham having been ordered, we 
assisted our two ‘customers’ — 
its recesses, c ing away wit 
them each a very Mibeoel caiale as 
to quantity of those wares upon the 
merits of which they had been in- 
vited to pronounce. St. Heliers 
retained his self-command to the 
last; and although Tom and I, as- 
sisted by a Patagonian footman, had 
some difficulty in keeping him on 
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his legs, preserved the quiet, un- 
moved demeanour of one who was 
merely a very helpless invalid. Not 
so Sir Benjamin: his legs were per- 
fectly capable of doing their duty, 
though in a somewhat tortuous 
manner; but his ideas had become 
none of the clearest, and his articu- 
lation was peculiarly husky. He 
had informed me during the even- 
ing that my old friend Cartouch had 
just returned from India, and had 
invited me to meet him at dinner on 
some early opportunity, and this in- 
vitation he was now pressing with a 
confusion of time a place that was 
ludicrous in the extreme. ‘ You'll 
be sure and come, Digby,’ hic- 
coughed the General, as he stum- 
bled up the steps of the brougham. 
‘Excellent business yours—capital 
mess—walk about, sentry!’ (to the 
astonished footman, who was hold- 
ing the carriage door in an attitude 
of respectful attention.) ‘St. He- 
liers! where’s St. Heliers? Now, 
you'll be sure and come. Take care 
of yourselves—you have a long way 
to go home. Good night, lads! 
Always glad to see you at Govern- 
ment House.’ And away rolled the 
good-humoured and mystified old 
Commandant, and was probably fast 
asleep long before the brougham 
reached Temple-bar. 

‘I think they enjoyed their din- 
ner,’ said Tom, as we parted for the 
night on the threshold of our respec- 
tive dormitories. ‘ What a lot of wine 
these old fellows hold! Don’t for- 
get to send his lordship a hogshead 
of that claret he liked so much, 
Digby. I told you it ought not to 
be too cool, and you saw how he 
sucked it down! I dare say he will 
not like it half as well out of his own 
cellar, but that is no affair of ours.’ 
And so Tom yawned, shut his door, 
and went to bed with a good con- 
science. 

Can it be supposed that I suffered 
any long interval to elapse between 
my first intelligence of Cartouch’s 
arrival and an early visit to that old 
and well-tried friend? Even a 
flourishing wine business admits of 
an occasional half-holiday ; and with 
a light heart and brisk step I quitted 
the office at an earlier hour than 
usual one sunny afternoon, in the 
aaa of what the Morning Post 
and those whose deeds it chronicles 
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term ‘ the season,’ to wend my way 
westward, and endeavour to discover 
the whereabouts of my old Colonel 
(a piece of intelligence which Sir 
Benjamin had striven in vain to im- 
part), by inquiring his address at 
that Temple of Janus which mo- 
derns call the ‘Amalgamated Vete- 
rans’ Club.’ As I strolled leisurely 
along the Strand, despising the tempt- 
ing advances made by ‘twopenny om- 
nibuses’ and ‘ penny steamers, how 
amusing was it to mark the dif- 
ference, becoming gradually more 
and more distinct, between the 
bustling traflic of the opulent city, 
and the equally bustling, though far 
more showy and less substantial, 
crowds that throng the west-end. 
The two phases of life are as distinct 
as light from darkness; and the 
dress, looks, and air of the inhabi- 
tants of these neighbouring localities 
are as different as the outward ap- 
pearance of the shops and houses 
themselves. As you leave the 
haunts of Business and near the 
abodes of Pleasure, the pavement 
widens, the buildings expand, the 
passers-by stroli more leisurely along, 
and the sunny-side of the street 
is rarely occupied. And when you 
again emerge into the sunshine, the 
street-sweeper calls you ‘ my lord,’ 
and you feel that you have left the 
retreats of the grub far behind you, 
and are at length entering upon the 
domains of the butterfly. Now, for 
the first time, you begin to expe- 
rience sundry anxieties and misgiv- 
ings as to your personal appear- 
ance, unworthy a man of your sense 
and respectability. But let not 
these depreciating comparisons irri- 
tate your vanity or wound your 
self-love. This gorgeous apparel, 
these careful toilettes, belong gene- 
rally to a class that is now fast dying 
out; and though your raiment may 
be not quite so glossy, you demea- 
nour not quite so assuming, yet 
thank your stars that you are a use- 
ful member of society, and have never 
been by habit or repute a dandy. 
That a man should walk erect, with 
his face to heaven, and feel himself 
omens of no one redeeming qua- 
ity in the world save that he puts 
well-fitting clothes upon a faultless 
exterior, is a splendid absurdity, 
that in these days requires no de- 
monstration—that any human being 
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can devote his manly strength and 
his godlik . aia y - ~~ 
purpose than that of riding, da 
after day, three-quarters of : milo 
backwards and forwards over the 
dusty surface of Rotten-row, and 
dancing attendance, night after 
night, in a suffocated crowd, when- 
ever a foolish woman chooses to ad- 
vertise that for that particular even- 
ing she means to remain in her own 
house, is a painful truth that, alas! 
must be acknow)idged by all who 
look upon society as itis. But the 
fault is not with the young. No; 
the rising generation are more manly 
in their pursuits, more rational in 
their employments than that which 
immediately preceded them ; and in 
several glorious instances, those who, 
had they lived twenty years ago, 
might have been empty coxcombs, 
or, at best, but harmless idlers, are 
now, thanks to the wide-spreading 
spirit of ee and the in- 
creasing progress of the age, the 
welcome ministers of charity, the 
benefactors of their species, and the 
ornaments of a class whose pride 
and privilege it should be ever to 
lead their fellow-creatures in the 

ath of virtue or the career of 

onour. The days of coxcombry 
are gone by, the sun of dandyism is 
set. Brummell died a prisoner at 
Calais; and I, Digby Grand, am a 
wine-merchant in the City— Sic 
transit gloria mundi ! 

* Hence, avaunt! ’tis holy ground,’ 
appears to be a sentiment carefully 
impressed upon the burly Cerberus 
who keeps watch and ward at the 
portals of the ‘Amalgamated Vete- 
rans.’ Stately the architecture, and 
massive the furniture, of that Temple 
of Indolence. Doors swing noise- 
lessly on their hinges, and a waiter 
with creaking shoes is instantly dis- 
charged. Instead of a jovial resort 
of the living, and of those whose 
‘hair-breadth ’scapes’ and hard ser- 
vices have taught them the advan- 
tages of ‘living well,’ these silent 
halls would rather appear to be a 
mausoleum of the dead. Should a 
newspaper be unadvisedly rustled 
by some thoughtless recruit, whose 
twenty years of campaigning make 
him feel a mere boy in the presence 
of these Nestors of the sword, a 
dozen wrinkled foreheads frown 
down this breach of decorum on the 
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part of the careless juvenile, and 
stern glances, at which hosts have 
trembled, remind the cowering cul- 
prit that the sons of Mars value 
eace and quiet all the more for a 
ifetime spent amid the turmoil and 
loud alarums of war. Need I add 
how the provisioning of this strong- 
hold is conducted upon the most 
scientific principles of luxury and 
good cheer—how the old cam- 
paigners’ fare, and well do they de- 
serve it, consists of every delicacy 
yet devised by the culinary art, and 
all at cost price—how their she: 
is older, their port drier, and their 
mutton more tender than that of 
any other club in the metropolis? 
Is it not enough to know that Sir 
Benjamin Burgonet chooses the 
wine, and Colonel Curry controls 
the cook P 

It is doubtless not reassuring to a 
bashful man to reflect that, as he 
ventures cautiously up the steps of 
the : Amelgunated,’ to call upon a 
military friend, he may unknowingly 
rub shoulders with some celebrated 
warrior, whose deeds, chronicled on 
the page of History, have been his 
own admiration for many a long day, 
or jostle against some fine old ad- 
miral, a word from whose lips, in 
the event of a French invasion, 
would blow the whole Gallic fleet 
into a thousand shivers ; nor though 
his astonishment increases, does his 
confidence return when his gallant 
friend kindly takes the trouble to 
* show him over the club,’ and walk- 
ing through vaulted libraries and 
spacious dining-rooms, he sees the 
celebrities of Europe, writing shaky 
— or consuming half-pints of 
sherry—nay, even modicums of bar- 
ley-water, fike any other feeble old 
gentlemen. On the contrary, he 
feels that he is an intruder, and 
wishes himself gone as heartily as 
his cicerone, who will probably have 
more pleasure in showing him the 
door than any other exquisite ar- 
rangement of this commodious club. 

But, in the meantime, I humble 
myself before the porter, and timidl 
request to know Colonel Cartouch’s 
address. For a time the over-worked 
functionary has great difficulty in 
calling to mind whether Colonel 
Cartouch is a member or not, as he 
has only enjoyed that privilege for 
the last seven or eight years. At 
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length, by a violent effort of me- 
mory, and with the assistance of a 
venerable-looking junior, he manages 
to recollect that the Colonel is even 
now in the library, and informing 
me of that fact in a hoarse whisper, 
despatches the junior aforesaid to 
summon my old friend from his 
literary occupations. 

‘I have been inquiring about you 
everywhere,’ said the Colonel, after 
our first greeting was over, ‘but the 
only man that could give me any 
intelligence of your doings was old 
Burgonet, and even he had forgotten 
your address.’ 

‘I am not surprised at the Ge- 
neral’s want of memory,’ I replied; 
‘nor would you be if you had seen 
the dose of claret with which he re- 
freshed it when we last met. But 
here we must not stay, we are 
blocking the heroes out of their 
hive. Where are you going? I 
came all the way from the city on 
purpose to see you, and now | am 
your man for the whole afternoon.’ 

‘Of all places in the world, said 
the Colonel, ‘I am on my way to 
Newgate. The fact is, I have had 
a very disagreeable business on 
my hands lately. An unfortunate 
rascal has been convicted of forgery 
mainly through my instrumentality ; 
as, amongst several cases of a like 
nature, he chose to borrow my not 
very lucrative name, and overdoing 
the ‘ unappropriated,’ got found out 
accordingly. My evidence settled 
him, and he is now under sentence 
of transportation; and writes to me, 
begging to see me, as he has circum- 
stances to disclose of the utmost 
importance to myself and family, 
whoever they may be.’ 

‘To Newgate, or anywhere else, 
my dear Colonel,’ said L ‘We will 
stroll quietly along, and talk over 
old times. And first tell me, what 
has become of Lady Burgonet ?’ 

Cartouch was discretion itself on 
all matters where the fair sex were 
concerned, and was, moreover, a 
man of a singularly placid and im- 
movable exterior; but the prolonged 
whistle with which, as he stopped 
short, turned round, and looked me 
full in the face, he gave vent to his 
sensations as I put this simple ques- 
tion, spoke volumes as to his opinion 
of her Ladyship’s proceedings, and 
his knowledge of her character. 
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‘I am glad you have not heard 
what I thought all the world knew,’ 
said he; ‘but there never was such 
a mess as old Burgonet made of 
that business. We had scarcely 
been three months in India before 
we heard such accounts of her lady- 
ship’s doings as made it imperative 
on the General to take some decided 
step. That scamp Levanter was 
more to blame than any one, and he 
behaved not only like a scoundrel, 
but a cowardly scoundrel as well. 
Old Burgonet came to me in a state 
of mind you can hardly conceive, 
for, strange to say at his time of life, 
he was absurdly in love with his 
wife. He talked of throwing up his 
command, going straight home, and 
doing everything that was foolish 
when he got there; but fortunately 
some disturbances on the frontier 
made it impossible for him to resign 
his appointment just at that critical 
moment ; and I talked him over and 
soothed him down till he thought 
better of it. From what I gathered 
during his first burst of anger, it 
appears to me that there was some 
hitch about his own marriage to this 
seductive lady; and since I came 
home I have been given to under- 
stand that she had a husband still 
living, by name Dubbs, who was 
once a band-master in my old regi- 
ment. If I recollect right he left us 
about the time you joimed. Well, 
be that as it may, the most sensible 
arrangement, as is generally the case 
in these matters, was what is called 
‘an amicable separation ;’ and that 
I managed for him without any very 
great difficulty. The fact is, the 
others were so thoroughly ashamed 
of themselves that they were glad 
to come to any terms. And old Bur- 
gonet is again loose upon the world, 
a garcgon volage, and, I am afraid, 
much given to take advantage of his 
liberty.’ 

This off-hand account of Car- 
touch’s tallied so exactly with all 
that I had myself witnessed at ‘the 
Laburnums,’ Fulham, next door to 
which Levanter was living under an 
assumed name, that I could not for- 
bear relating to him the whole pro- 
ceedings of that evening, indelibly 
impressed on my mind as the day 
on which I had left the home of my 
fathers, and found myself in London, 
a beggar and an outcast. 
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We that on that occasion 
I had doubtless saved young De 
Tassells from being ‘ pifeoned,’ and 
that, in all probability, our amiable 
hostess and the astute Mr. Smith 
had decamped in company the fol- 
lowing morning. And this very 
natural conclusion brought us to the 
forbidding walls and frowning por- 
tals of the far-famed Newgate. 

We have classical authority for 
presuming that there was no free en- 
trance to the great lock-up below, and 
that Charon was asvenal ashis corres- 

nding functionaries in the realms of 

ay. Certain it is that the Colonel had 
to put his hand in his pocket for the 
production of the customary com- 
liment ere a jovial rosy turnkey, 
eaving his occupation of discussing 
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a pot of post-prandial porter, in the 
company of a stout smiling woman, 
probably his better half, and two or 
three chubby children, could be pre- 
vailed on to act the part of guide to 
the new-comers. No sooner, how- 
ever, did his astonished gaze rest 
upon the Colonel’s commanding 
figure than he drew himself up to 
that rigid attitude. of ‘attention’ 
which marks the old soldier's ac- 
knowledgment of the presence of a 
superior; whilst the simultaneous 
exclamations of ‘ The Drum-Major, 
as I live!’ and ‘ Dubbs, by all that’s 
wonderful!’ gave vent to our sur- 
prise at this unlooked-for recogni- 
tion of the military Orpheus in his 
judicial capacity. 


CuarTrer XXIV. 


THE PRISONER IN HIS CELL—’SIS A WISE CHILD, &C.—DISCLOSURES OF PATERNITY 
—THE COLONEL AND THE CORYPHEE—MEDITATIONS AMONGST THE THOROUGH- 


FARES—AN 


UNAVOIDABLE ENCOUNTER—THE ENCHANTRESS GROWN OLD—THE 


TOMBSTONE WREATHED WITH FLOWERS—‘CUI BONO *—THE SCHOOL FOR 
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How shall I describe Newgate ? 
Had I the pen of a ‘ Boz,’ how could 
I thrill the reader’s heart, whilst I 
brought before him, with an almost 
painful vividness, the gloomy 
shadows and the mocking sunbeams 
of that spacious dungeon, the dreary 
walls and the loaded atmosphere, 
the narrow strip of sky, which, to 
the prisoner, belongs to another 
world, the touching contrast of a 
bunch of wild flowers with the mas- 
sive iron stanchions against which 
they lean, drooping and withering, 
those children of the wilderness, 
as though they, too, were pining 
for the southern breeze, which is 
even now dallying with their 
fellows on open moor and smiling 
upland. How pale the face that 
hangs so wistfully over their fra- 
grance, how far away the captive’s 
soul, roaming abroad in the free air 
of Heaven. If desire spring, indeed, 
from separation, how must images 
of unspeakable beauty crowd upon 
his brain. The purple mountain 
and the dashing torrent, the grace- 
ful feathering birch, that scorns to 
flourish save in freedom, and dies out- 
right when transplanted and circum- 
scribed in the boundaries of a plea- 
sure-ground,—the weeping alder, 
kissing the faithless rippleas itdances 
by, as though it, too, were fain to 


share inthe wanton’s sparkling career 
—the broad surface of the wind- 
swept lake, the deep dark shade of 
its fringing woods, and the bonny 
heather-bells ringing in the pure 
mountain air. Perchance the tide 
of thought is bearing him, even 
now, in fancy over the glad wild 
ocean-wave. Again, the briny spray 
is leaping and dashing in his face, 
and the white sea-bird screams her 
shrill welcome, as she mounts the 
freshening breeze and soars at will 
towards the far horizon. Perchance 
he is walking once more by the 
well-known woodland path, towards 
the stile, in the mellow twilight of 
a summer’s eve, and, donk the 
shadows are momentarily deepening 
and darkening around, his heart 
leaps within his bosom as through ° 
the gloom he descries her figure at 
the trysting place before him. Per- 
chance he is once more a merry 
urchin, culling roses in his mother’s 
garden, and offering her a lapful of 
the gathered treasures, as he stands 
before her, in healthy infantine stur- 
diness. Parting his clustering curls, 
she prints a kiss on that fair unfur- 
rowed brow—a mother’s kiss—and 
the captive wakes from his dream, 
whilst husky emotion gripes the 
strong man’s throat, and warm tears 
fill his eyes, bloodshot though they 
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be, with vice, and haggard with 
crime. Now the whole misery of 
his lot bursts upon him for the first 
time, in all its unmitigated hideous- 
ness; now the yearning for liberty, 
if only for a day, an hour, becomes 
uncontrollable. Priceless would be 
the privilege of drawing but one 
more breath of the outward air, of 
standing once again in the crowded 
street—how near, and yet how far 
removed ; of holding but for one five 
minutes a place amongst his fellow- 
ereatures in that world with which 
he has done for ever. What a pros- 
pect is his, for one who has still alive 
within him the hopes, the affections, 
the pride, and the weaknesses of 
man,—before him misery, behind 
him guilt,—a noon of punishment to 
redeem a morn of crime,—the felon’s 
existence, and the convict’s grave. 
As the Colonel and I paced 
the corridors of the gaol, and 
were admitted by the rosy Mr. 
Dubbs, for whom, indeed, ‘stone 
walls did not a prison make, nor 
iron-bars a cage,’ through here a 
clamped and iron-fastened door, 
there a jealous and _ strongl 
wrought wicket, our guide, thoug 
he showed a certain cordiality of 
manner, and made sundry respect- 
ful inquiries as to his old corps, an 
idol for which the retired soldier en- 
tertains a veneration quite out of 
proportion to the concern which he 
seems to take for iis respectability 
when doing duty in its ranks, be- 
trayed, at the same time, a reserved 
manner and fidgetty demeanour, 
which showed that he was not quite 
at his ease. And this peculiarity was 
the more obvious when Cartouch 
ood-naturedly touched upon his 
omestic relations, and presumed 
‘that good-looking woman was the 
present Mrs. Dubbs;’ the Drum- 
— quite started, and coloured 
violently, as he replied —‘ Yes, 
Colonel ; no, Colonel,—that is, yes, 
Colonel. She has been promoted, 
Colonel, as I might say, and the 
rosy Cerberus became more and 
more confused. Doubtless, the pos- 
sibility of an indictment for bigamy, 
a prophetic view of the bar of the 
Old Bailey, and a ghastly phantom 
of his jolly self undergoing the pas- 
sive instead of the active part 
(which makes all the difference) in 
the process of ‘locking-up,’ flitted 
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across the mental vision of the 
uxorious turnkey. 

‘Depend upon it,’ whispered Car- 
touch to me, as our guide strode 
before us to unfasten a particularly 
complicated series of contrivances 
for security, ‘depend upon it he 
knows his first wike is alive, the ras- 
cal! I see it all now, Digby. This 
is the whole mystery of Fanny 
Jones’s marriage to old Burgonet 
being kept so dark. She ran away 
with this fellow, I recollect perfectly, 
though we at head-quarters could 
not conceive why, and must have 
left him as soon as she could do any 
better, by entrapping the old 
General. I always supposed Dubbs 
was dead, and could not conceive 
why neither she nor Sir Benjamin, 
who never was able to keep a secret 
in his life, were ever known to allude 
in any way to their marriage. And 
now she’s gone off with Levanter. 
What a bad one she must be. By 
Jove,’ added the Colonel, in that re- 
flective tone in which a bachelor 
always thinks it necessary to couch 
his p bac on the sex, ‘ when 
a woman is a trump there’s nothing 
like her, but when she does go to 
the bad, she goes altogether, ‘ stock, 
lock, and barrel.’’ 

‘I quite agree with you,’ said I, 
‘but if you knew as much of her 
history as I do, you would think 
that, bad as she is, her affection for 
Levanter is the only redeeming point 
in her character.’ 

‘Very likely,’ said the Colonel; 
‘but Dubbs has no occasion to be 
alarmed; you are not the man to 
lodge an information against him ; 
and, as for me, I have had quite 
trouble enough with the fair sex in 
my younger days, and I wash my 
hands of them. I hope I may have 
nothing more to do with the gentle 
creatures.’ 

This was the first time I had ever 
heard Cartouch allude to his early 
follies, or express himself so strongly 
upon a subject on which he ee 
preserved the most guarded silence. 

We were now on the very thres- 
hold of the cell which the Colonel 
had come to visit, and it seemed as 
though the wish he had just uttered 
were almost prophetic, for as 
Dubbs, drawing himself up to ‘ at- 
tention,’ opened the  strongly- 
fastened door, and ushered us into 
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the small but by no means inconve- 
nient apartment provided by the 
law for those in whom she takes an 
interest, the first object that caught 
my eye was the tall graceful figure 
of a woman, closely veiled, and en- 
veloped in long dark drapery, with 
the whole light afforded by the 
narrow casement streaming full 
upon her, standing in the middle of 
the cell, and listening, with a 
haughty impatience, too evident 
from her gestures, to a stream of 
continuous reproaches, addressed to 
her in a low, concentrated, angry 
voice, from the darkest corner of 
the surrounding gloom. 

I could see the bosom heaving be- 
neath the dusky folds that concealed 
its outline, and the small foot beat- 
ing the ground at regular intervals, 
as though in sheer vexation and 
despite, whilst I recognised in the 
symmetrical bust and graceful head 

own backin an attitudeof untame- 
able defiance, such as her finest piece 
of acting had never displayed before 
the foot-lights, the wild, peculiar 
beauty of Coralie de Rivolte! Our 
entrance appeared to have inter- 
rupted a fierce altercation, in which 
doubtless the roused woman had the 
advantage, for the proper owner of 
the cell emerging from his lair, out of 
which his keen black eyes glittered 
like those of some imprisoned wild 
beast, came forward to welcome his 
visitors with an ironical courtesy 
that ill-concealed the bitter sense of 
shame, the sting of powerless hatred 
that was rankling at his heart. 
* You are welcome, Colonel! I hope 

ou are gratified with a sight of your 
ndiwork,’ he began, with a foreign 
accent, and in a tone quivering with 
humiliation and malice. ‘I Saati 
expected you would have brought a 
visitor, but you too are welcome, Sir 
Digby !—the wealthy baronet that 
pawns his watch in a gambling-house 
—the brawling bully that strikes 
and swaggers in the street —the 
Sriend of this virtuous lady, this 
ttern of a wife. Imay have some 
usiness to do with you, sir, as well, 
before we part, and the name of 
Grand will not gain much credit in 
the city from certain papers in my 
possession to which it is appended.’ 
And as the convict’s features writhed 
into a sneer of diabolical malice, 
whilst he uttered this meaning 
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threat, I recognised at once the pale 
scowling face that years before had 
gone down before my blow at the 
door of the Opera-house, that I had 
seen borne out of the fencing-room 
to all appearance stamped with the 
seal of death, and that had glared 
upon me once more in Sendish ma- 
lice when I walked, a beggar, out of 
the silver hell near Leicester-square. 
It was Sarmento—the bushy beard 
was gone, the raven locks cropped 
to the prison cut, and a plain, coarse 
jacket and trousers replaced the 
gaudy attire, the vulgar, tawdry 
jewellery that hadheretofore adorned 
the low gambling-house keeper, the 
foul, insatiate bird of prey; but the 
small glittering eye, the forbidding 
sneer, the quickly averted glance 
were unchanged, and, save that the 
costume was different, the features 
drawn and sallowed, and the frame 
wasted with agitation and imprison- 
ment, it was the Sarmento of former 
days who now stood before me. ‘I 
sent for you, Colonel,’ he went on to 
say, ‘ that I might repay you, as far 
as lay in my power, for the ‘manly 
and straightforward evidence,’ as the 
dotard on the bench was pleased to 
term it, which has placed me here, 
and is to give me an opportunity of 
enjoying another climate at the ex- 
er of your country, and although 

did not expect the honour of a 
visit from Sir Digby, it is better that 
he too should be a witness of my 
unfailing gratitude to those who 
have conferred on me a kindness. 
I have known you long, Colonel, 
though you were not aware of the 
interest [ took in your proceedings. 
I have watched your career for 
years, I have always been prepared 
to lay my hand upon you, though I 
hardly expected we should meet at 
last in such a place as this. Ay! 
you may well look surprised, but 
the high-minded soldier, the boasted 
man of honour, the punctilious scion 
of a stainless descent and an un- 
blemished family has convicted and 
sent to the hulks his daughter's 
lawful husband, his own son-in-law! 
Colonel, you smile, you disbelieve 
me ; have you forgotten the grove of 
chesnut trees at Buenavista? the 
fair kneeling girl, the flash of steel 
in the moonlight, the glorious black- 
browed Nina?’ 

Cartouch started as if he had been 
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shot. Hitherto he had listened to 
Sarmento’s rhapsody with a calm 
incredulous smile, but now the ex- 
pression that came for a moment 
over his high manly features was 
positively awful; he was a man 
of the world as well as a proved 
and gallant soldier, and aaa 
mand had been the lesson of his 
life-time in many a trying scene. 
In a calm and self-possessed tone, 
with the old determined look 
knew so well, marked only by the 
keener glance of the eye, the firmer 
compression of the lip, he begged I 
would remain as a witness of this 
unexpected scene. ‘I have no secrets 
from my friend,’ he said coolly, as if 
he were in his own orderly-room ; 
‘whatever communications you may 
think proper to make, Mr. Sarmento, 
I am ready to hear, now, upon the 
spot, as 1 presume it was for that 
purpose you wrote to me requesting 
an interview.’ 

‘As you please, Colonel,’ re- 
plied Sarmento, somewhat dis- 
concerted. ‘You are I know an 
immoveable man, and you have 
commanded too long to turned 
from your purpose by any such 
foolish considerations as family 
ties, worldly reputation, or a wo- 
man’s tears. Had you attended to 
the communications I made to you 
before this mockery of a trial, had 
you but condescended to visit in 
prison the unfortunate man whom 
two words from your lips, nay, 
whom your silence even might have 
restored to liberty and respectability 
—had this interview taken place but 
one short week ago, you might have 
been spared the degradation that 
will bow that haughty head into the 
dust, and crush the seared heart that 
hath never felt for another’s woes 
and scorns to acknowledge its own. 

k at that woman, Colonel—ay, 
look at her, as she stands there, 
clothed in the beauty which to her 
has been a curse. Look at her as 
you have done many a time with as 
much delicacy and respect as though 
you were criticizing the voluptuous 
graces of a picture, or scanning the 
animal beauties of a horse. Little 
did you think, as you lolled in your 
stall, or levelled your ribald jests 
from the recesses of your opera-box, 
whose bearing you were canvassing 
with such indifferent freedom, whose 
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character you were blackening with 
idle tale, and wafting to shame in 
the unfeeling breath of scandal. 
Little did you think of whose heart 
it was, the bloated roud boasted to 
you he had made his purchased con- 
quest, or whose smiles you congratu- 
lated the vain frivolous boy whom 
you now term your friend on winning 
so readily; blind must you have 
been in your arrogance, and deaf to 
the voice of nature in your heartless 
isolation, or I had not needed to tell 
ou what you must now hear when 
it is too late. Listen to me, Colonel, 
as I take heaven to witness for the 
truth of what Isay. The celebrity 
of Europe, the paid opera-dancer, 
the public mountebank that sells 
her beauties and her graces to be 
gazed on by the vulgar for hire—is 
my wife and your daughter!’ And 
Sarmento folded his arms as he con- 
cluded, with a sort of dramatic air 
that never deserts a Frenchman, 
whilst his small dark eyes seemed 
positively to glitter in triumphant 
malice. Ihad watched Coralie with 
a natural interest, whilst her de- 
raded husband was proceeding with 
fis disclosures, and could not but 
admire the stern self-command which 
she too seemed to possess when re- 
quired. At first she shook like an 
aspen-leaf, and I fancied bent invo- 
luntarily towards myself as though 
for support—it must have been only 
oy or the next instant she drew 
er slight graceful form to its 


u 

tallest proportions, and fixing her 
eye upon Sarmento, like some lion- 
queen controlling the tyrant of the 
orest by the mere majesty of beauty, 
seemed absolutely to chain him in 


her glance. What a picture she 
was, as she stood in that semi- 
obscurity, an unsupported woman, 
but confident in her own high heart, 
her gallant fearless spirit; and as 
I looked from one to the other, I 
could not but be struck by the strong 
resemblance which she bore to Car- 
touch, that ‘family likeness’ which, 
dormant in the every day torpor of 
life, flashes out with startling vivid- 
ness on occasions of excitement like 
the present. In an instant I felt 
convinced of the truth of Sarmento’s 
story—all I had heard of the dan- 
cer’s antecedents strongly corrobo- 
rated the suspicion that Coralie was 
the undoubted daughter of my old 
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Colonel and his ill-fated Spanish 
wife; and now as they stood opposite 
each other, bending upon the same 
object the same look of haughty 
defiance, chastened in the man by a 
lofty sense of self-respect and a life- 
time of self-control, but wild and 
flashing in the woman, as though 
the spirit within acknowledged no 
subjection to its mortal frame, the 
same keen fearless glance in the 
dark eye—the same curl of the well- 
chiselled lip, as though despising 
the enemy it defied—the same lines 
of dauntless resolution round the 
small compressed mouth, argued, 
how forcibly, that the same blood 
was coursing in the veins of each, of 
the high-minded chivalrous soldier 
and the spirited unprotected girl 
who stood opposite to him, in the 
grace of her womanly beauty and 
the energy of her fearless heart. 
But Cartouch was, of all men, the 
last to make what is called a ‘scene.’ 
If the everyday occurrences of life 
were a little more like those pic- 
turesque developments which we wit- 
ness on the stage, the ‘ world we live 
in’ would be much more lively, 
though, doubtless, much less com- 
fortable, than it is at present, when 
one very essential part of a gentle- 
man’s education is to impress upon 
him a holy horror of anything in the 
shape of ‘a fuss,’ toendue him with 
that enviable Saxon temperament 
which veils the keenest pleasure and 
the deepest grief under the same 
placid, and somewhat sleepy exterior, 
and to give him the Syburite's in- 
ward relish for enjoyment with the 
outward apathy of a Red Indian’s 
stoicism. Je all know that, in the 
jargon of that artificial class of con- 
ventionalists which we most ab- 
surdly call ‘the world,’ it is bad 
‘ton’ to laugh; 80 is it, too, we pre- 
sume, bad ‘ton’ tocry. A daughter's 
wedding or a mother’s death must 
produce no greater visible symptoms 
of emotion than the failures of 2 cook 
or the elopement of a canary; the 
most unlooked for success must only 
be acknowledged as ‘rather lucky 
than otherwise ;’ the direst misfor- 
tune modified into the confession 
that it is ‘certainly a bore.’ And 
on this affectation of indifference 
ides many a sensitive spirit, many 
an affectionate heart. ‘The fine 
ladies,’ themselves, inexplicable as is 
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their public behaviour, and ill-judged 
the manner in which they overact 
their parts, are as good wives, as fond 
mothers, as stanch friends, as any 
other women in any other sphere 
or any other nation. The ‘ fine 
gentlemen,’ who acquire that honour- 
able designation by studiously 
‘snubbing’ the ladies aforesaid on 
every available opportunity, are as 
gallant, as frank-hearted, and as 
generous as any other class of men, 
whose destiny it is to go down to 
battle daily with the world; and that 
superficial dreariness which makes 
society in England the most dis- 
agreeable of all such gatherings of 
our fellow-creatures is but super- 
ficial after all, acquired with infinite 
pains, worn with obvious discomfort, 
and put away thankfully in private, 
whenever the happy hour arrives 
that allows the actor to take off his 
mask amongst his few realintimates, 
and show himself in his own personal 
character, how superior in general 
to the stilted part he thinks it 
necessary to support. And why 
should a man take all this trouble 
to seem what he is not? why should 
he run the risk of becoming even- 
tually as unamiable as he is hourly 
striving toappear? why, inshort, does 
every passing hour, every incident of 
life, more and more impress upon us 
the truth of the well-known adage, 
* One fool makes many ?’ Cartouch, 
however, had been educated in ‘ the 
world,’ and the second nature of 
habit had rendered him as im- 
movable as his own real nature was 
fiery and demonstrative. Quietly, 
as though conversing upon the most 
unimportant topic, though in an even 
more measured tone than ordinary, 
he addressed the excited Frenchman, 
now blanched and foaming with the 
rage into which he had worked him- 
self—‘ If you can prove to my satis- 
faction that this young lady (with a 
kind and courteous bow to Coralie) 
is bound to me by any ties of kindred, 
I shall be most happy to assure her 
of my regard and protection.’ This 
was almost too much for the poor 
girl; the revilings of her husband, 
the incredulity of the Colonel, she 
had borne with unbending fortitude, 
but the voice of kindness from him 
whom she now almost hoped might 
prove her father, unnerved her com- 
pletely. I saw her lip tremble, her 
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eyes fill with tears, and her whole 
frame shake as if she must have 
fallen, whilst her brutal husband 
burst into a mocking laugh, as he 
exclaimed, ‘ Proofs, Colonel—proofs 
—I can show you her mother’s pic- 
ture—I know old De Rivolte’s will ; 
take her, she is a child to be proud 
of! Ifshe is as good a daughter as 
she has proved a wife, je vous en fé- 
lecite, mon Colonel. In every theatre 
a hireling, in every capital of Europe 


‘Hold!’ shouted Cartouch, in a 
voice that brought Dubbs hurrying 
back to the cell, and for an instant, 
as the majesty of the natural man 
flashed through the artificial re- 
straints of education, I thought he 
would have struck the convict to the 
ground, but he mastered himself, as, 
offering Coralie his arm, he said, 
‘Whatever claims this lady may have 
upon me, she has at any rate that 
which is due from every gentleman, 
of protection from insult and annoy- 
ance; any further communication 
with me, Mr. Sarmento, must 
be held through the authorities 
of the prison. Ihave the honour to 
wish you a good morning.’ And 
drawing Coralie’s arm within his 
own, he supported her out of her 
husband’s cell, and reached honest 
Dubbs’s lodge just - the high- 
couraged girl’s strength gave way, 
ae ae ce spirit failed, and 
Coralie de Rivolte fainted in her 
father’s arms. 

At such a time I thought my com- 
panionship, old friends as we were, 
would prove irksome to Cartouch, 
and leaving him to communicate un- 
reservedly with his child as soon 
as she should recover, which, thanks 
to the homely Mrs. Dubbs’s care, I 
trusted might be at nodistant period, 
I took my homeward way, revolving 
in my mind the many strange co- 
incidences, the unlooked-for combi- 
nations that chequer our every-day 
life. Here was aclue to the whole 
eareer of my old friend and former 
colonel, only discovered after I had 
known him, as I fancied, intimately 
for years. Here was the woman by 
whose preferences I had been 
flattered, whose talents I had ad- 
mired, and whom, despite her edu- 
cation and profession, I had once 
almost loved, now proved to be the 
lawful wife of one of earth’s vilest 
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reptiles, an acknowleged sharper and 
a convicted thief; and more unlooked 
for still, the daughter of that high- 
minded soldier, who was himself the 
very mirror of honour. Poor Car- 
touch, I thought, what must be his 
feelings, when he is convinced of the 
truth of Sarmento’s story? when he 
is satisfied, as I am myself, that the 
child of that wife who ‘loved not 
wisely, but too well,’ has been at 
length restored to him, a blighted 
flower truly, for had she not lacked 
the shelter of a father’s roof? but 
still his own. Knowing himas well 
as I did, I was convinced that, though 
he would feel deeply the degradation, 
for to him it would unquestionably 
appear such, of his daughter’s pub- 
lic calling, yet his strong affectionate 
nature would derive more pleasure 
than pain from recovering her, 
though even in such a manner as 
this. And then I began to speculate 
on the causes of Sarmento’s extra- 
ordinary conduct. Why had his 
secret been kept so long? why had 
the Colonel not been made aware of 
their relationship at any one crisis 
of the many in which the sharper 
must have found himself without 
the means of obtaining a livelihood P 
In all probability he had been so well 
supported by the allowance derived 
from his wife’s exertions, that it was 
not until he took to a course of sys- 
tematic swindling that he bethought 
himself of his father-in-law, and he 
then forged the Colonel’s signature, 
in hopes that, should he be detected, 
their relationship would bear him 
harmless. In this scheme, as we 
have seen, he utterly failed, and the 
drama which he had just thought 
fit to enact must have been for the 
double purpose of revenging himself 
upon the man he had injured, at the 
same time that he took the chance 
(a hopeless one, had he known with 
whom he had to deal) of inducing 
him to exert his interest for a pardon 
or mitigation of his merited punish- 
ment. And then I recollected the 
expression of his countenance as he 
alluded to the unfortunate docu- 
ments which had found their way 
into his hands from the possession 
of Mr. Shadrach ; that worthy had 
behaved with unprecedented libe- 
rality at the time of my father’s 
death, but this was to a certain ex- 
tent explained by his unaccountable 
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disappearance within a very short 
period of that event, connected in a 
mysterious manner with the sudden 
death of a minor, who, had he lived 
six months longer, would have come 
into an enormous property, and the 
well-known crisis which occurred 
about the same time in the Ring, 
when Deceiver went back so unex- 
pectedly to twenty to one. By the 
assistance of Mortmain, and the 
sacrifice of everything I possessed in 
the world, I had satisfied all claims 
on the part of Mr. Shadrach except 
that with which he had parted to 
Sarmento, and I now felt that the 
clog was still round my neck, and 
that I had not even yet expiated the 
follies of my younger days. I re- 
solved to communicate with kind 
old Mortmain forthwith, and trust- 
ing in my uncertainty as to the state 
of the law, that a felon could possess 
no property, I dismissed that subject 
from my mind. 

Then I began to think of Dubbs 
and his comfortable-looking wife, 
and the strange career his must have 
been, since his impudence and his 
whiskers tempted him to run away 
with alady,who in her turn ran away 
from him; I reviewed, in fancy, 
my early soldiering days, my boyish 
love for the irresistible Fanny Jones, 
the perfidy of that damsel, and all 
her escapades, up to the final scene 
at Fulham; then, by an easy tran- 
sition, I began to moralize upon the 
many shrines at which I had wor- 
shipped, and to feel how there was 
but one at which I should ever wish 
to kneel again—how there was to me 
but one woman in the world that had 
a woman’s truthful heart, and how 
I knew not what had become of 
her, and how improbable it was 
that Flora Belmont and I should 
ever meet again on this side the 
grave; and having arrived at this 
disheartening conclusion, and the 
narrowest part of the city, at the 
same moment, I was roused from 
my day-dream, by what an intelli- 
gent young Londoner about two feet 
high, with a face expressive of 
ludicrous malice and precocious 
humour, was pleased to term ‘a 
jolly smash’—and a jolly smash it 
undoubtedly was, consisting as it did 
of a four-wheeled cab, a lady's 
chariot, and a baker’s cart, entangled 
together in a manner that threat- 
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ened the destruction of each and 
all of them, whilst a red-faced coach- 
man in convulsions, and a bay horse 
plunging violently and _ rearing 
straight on end, completed the con- 
fusion of the scene, and the discom- 
fiture of the foot passengers. ‘ You 
a coachman !’ swore the exasperated 
cabman, anxious to have it out in 
abuse before a policeman should 
make his appearance; ‘aint fit to 
feed pigs—and come runnin’ right 
across my old blind oss; ’ow was I 
to pull on the pavement, agin’ the 
lamp-post?’ ‘Take his number, 
John,’ vociferated the Jehu, himself 
apoplectic with excitement, to his 
fellow-servant, a gigantic footman, 
pale and helpless, in utter bewilder- 
ment; whilst the baker, who was a 
wag in his way, and whose cart, not 
his own but his master’s, had been 
the original cause of all the difficulty, 
stuck his hands in his pockets, and 
roared out fits of laughter at the 
anger of the belligerents. 

eantime, the whip-lashes were 
going, the wheels grated, the panel 
of the carriage crashed, and a tremu- 
lous female voice from within was 
heard to exclaim, in piteous accents 
of mingled terror and entreaty,— 
‘Take me ovut—take me out! I'd 
rather walk—-I'll get out, if you 
please--I should much prefer walk- 
ing;’ and seeing that John was infi- 
nitely too helpless to venture upon 
any decided step, I took the liberty 
of opening the door and offering my 
arm to assist the terrified prisoner in 
her escape. Rouged and wigged, 
flounced and furbelowed, dressed 
out as splendidly as ever, but light 
and wasted to a skeleton, in the 
withered frame that I now lifted as 
easily as that of a child, I could 
scarcely recognise the rounded form, 
the symmetrical proportions of the 
once - beautiful rs. Man-trap. 
Frightened as she was, she knew me 
immediately; and recovering her 
self-command as soon as she was 
out of the jaws of danger, she ac- 
costed me with all the old empresse- 
ment, all the lively coquetry that 
were once so fascinating in the 
blooming enchantress, now so ridicu- 
lous in the withered dame that was 
clinging to my arm. ‘ Always the 
preux chevalier, Sir Digby,’—she 
croaked, with nodding head and 
shaky voice, as I placed her in a cab 
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called for me by the wide-awake 
young friend who had first directed 
my attention to the collision, and to 
whom I presented a shilling in token 
of his services—‘ always prepared to 
serve the ladies; pray take me 
home, and come in to teli me all 
about yourself, what you have been 
doing, and where you have been all 
these ages.’ And so we rattled and 
jolted on together towards the snug 


little house near Park-lane, just as- 


we might have done years before, 
when life was young and the gloss 
was still untarnished on the wings 
of the butterfly. How she screamed, 
and laughed, and chattered, above 
all the noise and clatter of the cab, 
which was driven as cabs always are 
through the least macadamized 
streets. How she gossiped and 
rattled on, in the little boudoir near 
Park-lane, in which I found myself 
once more sitting in the well-known 
chair, with my very hat in the ac- 
customed spot. All was unchanged 
save the lady herself—the choicest 
flowers, blocking up as of yore the 
carefully darkened windows, inter- 
cepted the blacks and shed their 
fragrance around. The rarest china, 
the quaintest oddities crowded every 
corner of the apartment ; the walls 
were covered with exquisite water- 
colours, and further decorated with 
cupids and posies, skirting the cor- 
nices, in the brightest colours and 
the most ingenious groups. A kit- 
eat of Mr. Siete ie a among 
the roses, occupied an honoured 
position where he could least escape 
observation, and although now in 
his grave, and even in the days when 
he sat for it a very artificial old gen- 
tleman, that portrait was made the 
subject of many a high-flown senti- 
ment and romantic allusion by the 
lady who had deceived him as a 
Jiancée and divorced him as a wife. 
The weather was like thedog-days, 
yet a fire blazed and crackled in the 
grate, whilst a summer sun deepened 
the hue of the rose-tinted draperies 
and lined muslin curtains into a tone 
highly becoming the complexion of 
the human face. Alas, that Calypso 
herself should have been past all 
such adventitious aids; in vain for 
her to study how the upholsterer’s 
art might assist the dress-maker’s 
taste, in vain to sit perseveringly, in 
that subdued light which exposed 
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fewest wrinkles and modified an 
inch of rouge into the peach’s bloom ; 
there was no concealing the fact— 
despite teeth and hair purchased 
with a secresy that is the more sur- 
prising as the lady’s maid must ne- 
cessarily be an accomplice in the 
fraud—despite caps and flowers and 
mechanical little coiffures which 
keep everything in its place—despite 
the graceful outline of horse-hair, 
and the rounded proportions of 
starch, with all the accessories 
of light and attitude and prestige, 
there was no disguising the unwel- 
come truth, that Mrs. Man-trap was 
an old woman, and, sharper still the 
pang, an ugly old woman to boot! 
And is it to this, young ladies, you 
will be satisfied to come? Is this an 
image of age that youth can dwell 
upon with feelings of affection or 
respect—can think of imitating with- 
out a smile of mockery ora shudder 
of disgust? How different from the 
dear old grand-aunt or grand- 
mamma, whom you can all look 
back to as the patroness of your in- 
fancy, the recipient of all your little 
childish schemes and naabadane 
sorrows ; the busy, kind, affectionate 
old body, whose eye was as bright and 
whose laugh was as hearty as that 
of the youngest and merriest in the 
little troop that gave such boisterous 
welcome to her presence. How 
well you remember every item of 
her neat, old-fashioned toilette! 
You were too young, perhaps, to 
appreciate all her good qualities, her 
patience, her piety, her gentle, un- 
selfish disposition ; but even in your 
thoughtless childhood you found 
yourselves wishing, though you 
cnew not why, that if you should 
ever live to her advanced age you 
might be even as she was; and now, 
though in the full, fresh bloom and 
confidence of youth, with the rosy 
light of morning brightening all 
around you, and the clouds of sor- 
row that must, sooner or later, ga- 
ther round your human lot, still far 
below the horizon, unthought of and 
uncared for, you go once or twice a 
year to weep over her grave—think 
you that her girlhood was devoted 
to the round of frivolity, her ma- 
turity wasted in the labyrinth of 
fashion? Farfrom it. Anevening 


of contentment and repose can onl 
succeed a day of laborious useful- 
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ness and self-denial. And you, 
affectionate mothers and cautious 
chaperones, who watch over your 
respective fledglings with such undis- 
guised solicitude; who detail, not 
without covert smiles of triumph, the 
hard-won victory in which papa was 
worsted (papa, it must be owned, is 
very ridiculous about the horses, 
and the number of times by day and 
night that they and the carriage are 
required), who sow cards so judi- 
ciously and reap invitations so suc- 
cessfully ; who would pay morning 
visits to the Queen of By ba, if she 
were going to give a ball, and let the 
Crown-Prince of Congo marry your 
daughter, if he would take a house 
in Grosvenor-square—have you ever 
reflected for aes you are taking 
all these pains and encountering all 
sorts of rebuffs and annoyances? 
the cui bono of all your visitings and 
your inquirings, your dressings and 
your crushings, your jaded days and 
suffocating nights, your ~ 
bills (which, to be sure, are papa’s 
affair) and your own failing health 
and exhausted spirits when August 
releases you from your labours, and 
young ‘Desiré’ starts unceremo- 
niously for Caithness, without so 
much as a visit for leave taking, far 
less a proposal in form? There it 
is—this is the Will-o’-the-wisp that 
glimmers a ‘the season,’ and 
goes out at its close. This it is that 
smoothes Jane’s ringlets, and trims 
Maria's gown. Dinner, concert, and 
breakfast; ball, opera, and French 
play, instead of being the pastimes 
of an idle hour, are the great busi- 
ness of life, the markets which the 
fair spinsters of England think it no 
shame to frequent ‘onview.’ ‘Jane 
is a handsome girl, the image of 
mamma, says old Celebs, ‘and 
should be done justice to. Maria is 
getting on in the twenties, and must 
not throw a chance away.’ So 
Maria and Jane toil on, night after 
night in the labours of Hercules, to 
the fading of their roses and the at- 
tenuation of their figures; whilst 
age Desiré, who smokes cigars at 

is club, and comes into society 
smelling strongly of those vege- 
tables, thinks Mlle. Gavotte, of the 
French play, more charming than 
either of them, and very likely ends 
by marrying the parson’s daughter 
in his own parish; and even should 
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the triumphant matron, undeterred 
by repeated failures, succeed at 
length in fixing some reprobate 
peer, who wants an heir to his title, 
or some antiquated millionaire, who 
requires a nurse for himself, as the 
constant Damon of her unsophisti- 
cated Phyllis, is such a lot the one 
that, in her moments of reflection, 
she would desire for the child that 
has gambolled round her knees and 
nestled in her bosom? To be the 
plaything of the one, and the slave 
of the other; to be neglected for a 
mistress by the rouéd, when his fears 
are set at rest as to the failure of 
his line; or kept a close prisoner by 
the peevish valetudinarian, a martyr 
to the whims and caprices engen- 
dered by half a century of self-in- 
dulgence ; or worse still exposed to 
the dangers that surround a wife 
who cannot love, and who has never 
learned to respect her husband. 

And then when years have glided 
down upon the stream of time, when 
you are laid at rest in your grave, 
and the darling whom you now 
cherish has grown old and faded, to 
think that she should subside into 
such an artificial wreck, such a skele- 
ton in roses as poor made-up, chat- 
tering Mrs. Man-trap, whose lovely 
boudoir and withered selfhave given 
rise to my tedious reflections ! 

But weak as might be the frame, 
the spirit of the woman of fashion 
was volatile as ever. As though the 
twig she grasped and carried on 
with her could stay the tide that 
was bearing her too surely down- 
ward, she seemed to cling to every 
passing hour, to fling herself heart 
and soul into that world of which 
every moment was now becoming so 
precious. Such a flow of gossip, 
such an insight into every one’s 
motives and actions, such scandal of 
celebrities whom I had known, and 
stars risen since my time, with 
whose private history I was made 
acquainted. When at last she 
suffered me to depart, and I took 
my homeward way into the City, 
F Lactateost was quiet by compari- 
son, and I felt like a man eho 
ing lived for a week in the neigh- 
bourhood of a water-mill, wakes to a 
luxury of repose which is positively 
startling on the Sunday morning, 
when to his comfort he ascertains 
that the wheel has stopped. 
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‘THE NEW’ REFORMATION’ 
To the Editor of Fraser's MaGazine. 


PEAz STR,—I beg leave to call the attention of your readers to two 
very remarkable books, neither of which, I fear, have yet obtained the 
credit which they deserve. 

The one is, The Sympathies of the Continent; or, Proposals for a 
Catholic Reformation. By A. Hirscher, Dean of Freiburg, in the Breisgau. 
Translated by A. W. Coxe, M.A. 

The other, Babylon and Jerusalem; a Letter to Ida, Countess Hahn- 
Hahn, on her joining the Romish communion; supposed to come from 
the pen of Dr. Abeken. 

i have thought it best to put what I have to say about them into the 
form of a letter, in order that I might not make you responsible for any 
private opinions of my own on the very important subjects with whic 
these books deal. 

I have also thought it best to join the two books together, because to 
me they are tokens of the same important movement in two most opposite 
and unexpected regions. 

But however important I may think either these books, or the move- 
ments which they betoken, I should hardly have dared to speak thus off- 
hand of either, but for their bearing on certain matters now agitating the 
English Church. 

Allow me to speak first of Babylon and Jerusalem, not as more important 
than its compeer, but as more in unison withour English Protestantism, and so 
forming a had f-way house on the road to Dr. Hirscher’s Reformed Romanism. 
I was grieved, but not surprised, to find that this book had attracted no very 
great attention. For myself, I tender through you my hearty thanks to 
the translator, not only for the translated text, but for the preface. I have 
learned from both curious and new phases of psychology; and I have been 
made more hopeful for Germany and Protestantism. But I felt, as I read 
and enjoyed, that the book would be caviare to the many; not because 
they were less wise and good than I, who pretend to be neither, but be- 
cause they could not be acquainted with the mental and moral diseases, 
the pathology of which the book treats so wisely. At least, I had a right 
to suppose so much, from the difference between the tone of Dr. Abeken 
concerning Romish converts, and that of the anti-Popish party in our 
country. In Dr. Abeken I found a ready confession that the Countess’s 
conversion to Rome had been simultaneous with a conversion to God. I 
found understanding, toleration, sympathy, discrimination. I am sorry to 
say, that these are not qualities which we English are given to displa 
towards those who leave a Protestant communion for the Romish one. We 
have a zeal against Rome, and a just one: but not one according to know- 
ledge ; for we know nothing of her but her defects. Of her strong — 
we are very ignorant. Of her good points we have not yet suspected even 
the existence. Hence our impotence against her. We compass sea and 
land to make one proselyte—and—I will not finish the text: but 1 cannot 
but feel inclined to do so, when I hear a man admired by clapping crowds, 
who, after having been a Romish priest, dares to reproduce to the ears of 
educated Englishmen so ribald and exploded a calumny as that which calls 
the Countess Matilda the mistress of Pope Hildebrand. Such is our 
method. Ignorant denunciation. Ignorant, not because the facts which 
we allege against Rome are false—for they are in the main true—but 
because we do not know why they are true. We do not know what made 
the Middle Ages cling to Rome—what makes half Europe cling to her still; 
still less what makes educated English gentlemen and gentlewomen seek in 
her something which they cannot find here. In the semehat anti-popish books 
and lectures I find a crass—I had almost said, a wilful ignorance on these 
points. Hence a prurient readiness to listen again and again to bestial 
accusations, which, true and false both, are quite notorious enough already. 
I do not see why men should have liberty, when accusing Rome, to 


talk and write filth which would in any other case render them amenable to 
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the police. If needy persons wish to get their bread, there are other 
methods open to them than that of Holywell-street. 

But I could excuse even this, did these denunciations of Rome convert 
Romanists to a purer faith. But they do not. The Irish famine is now 
doing for the cause of Protestantism what all Rotunda word-battles have 
failed to do; and the sins and misgovernment of a Protestant domination 
are—so mysterious are the ways of God—converting thousands, whom 
argument and ridicule have failed to touch. I can well conceive why. I 
glory in those very mixed motives which some men hastily cast in the teeth 
of the Irish converts. What if they find that the Irish Church pays them 
better than the Romish? Let Protestants who trust their own creed 
answer, that if it be a truer faith it ought to pay them better; and rejoice 
in this fresh proof that the reformed creed is the creed which leads ney 
and inevitably to prudence, self-respect, industry, civilization—in a word, 
to the development of true manhood. But, though such convictions may 
be forced on the minds which have to deal with the degraded Irishman, they 
have not yet spread farin England. We have not yet faith enough in Pro- 
testantism to believe that it is really able to meet Romanism in fair field, 
or to believe that a thorough understanding of Romanism, and a thorough 
appreciation of any good which may be in it, is anything but a dangerous 
tampering with our own insular creed. We forget that the less cannot 
conquer the greater, and that one rational being is always less than another, 
till he understands and comprehends that other. So we make a merit of 
not comprehending a Romanist, and then wonder that we cannot convert 
him. It is easy to call his error a delusion of the devil, But we forget 
that the same book which teaches us to believe in a devil, teaches us that 
he has no power over any person, except on account of some mental disease 
of that person which gives him scope. And what that mental disease may 
be in the case of a Romish convert we will not ask. In our arrogant self- 
satisfaction, we cry, ‘ He is a fool to have ‘ gone over.’—What is the use of 
speculating about a fool’s thoughts?’ But also, fear has a good deal of 
influence in keeping us from the examination. We have a dim suspicion, 
which we dare not confess to ourselves, that Romish perversions are in 
part the fault of Protestants—-our own fault, in short. The decadence of 

erman Lutheranism, the imbecility of French Protestantism, the infidelity 
which has replaced Genevan Calvinism, frighten us lest some such end be 
nt us also. Why it should come to'us, we cannot tell. Why it 
should not come to us, we can tell still less. . . . . And in perplexity and 
anxiety, old women of both sexes lend a ready ear to those who inform 
them that the end of the world is coming in the year after next—that what 
they see around them is ‘only’ the spread of infidelity foretold as the fore- 
runner of that event, and that after it, of course, Protestantism will be 
miraculously exhibited to heaven and earth as the one and only true faith. 
And in the meanwhile, as a natural consequence, all that we have to do, 
either with infidelity or Popery, is to shriek and curse at them in the 
mingled rage and fear which ignorance inspires, as dogs run away barking 
from a stranger. 

To such a temper of mind as this, and even more to that common and 
far more manly lay temper which takes its stand on English nationality, 
and says, ‘I am no controversialist ; but I'll have no Italian priests domi- 
neering over John Bull’—such a book as Babylon and Jerusalem will be 
not only unintelligible, but, as far as they can understand it, dangerous. 
They will get angry with it, because it seems to them to blow hot and cold 
in the same breath. Who can show more eloquently than Dr. Abeken 
that modern Romanism, in professing to bring heaven down to earth, every- 
where and all day long, has practically built up an iron wall between heaven 
and earth? But it will be utterly marvellous to John Bull to find him in 
the same breath confessing to affection and respect—as indeed I do myself 
—for the image of the Blessed Virgin under the lamp at the street corner, 
and the lonely Crucifix upon the vineyard slope. Who, again, can defend 
more eloquently than Dr. Abeken the wisdom and righteousness of the 
German reformers, in tearing ruthlessly away the scurf and moss of the 
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Catholic tree, even in breaking off some of its fairest fruit and flowers, that 
they might get at the tree itself, and stand face to face with truth and God P 
But what can he mean by lamentations over ‘how much they took away 
from poor suffering humanity !—how many connecting links oieneen God 
and man, and heaven and earth, they tore asunder !—how much poorer and 
void of colour and ornament they have made, not only the churches, but 
earth itself!—how much less of heaven’s radiancy the life of man reflects !|— 
how much further earth has been removed from heaven, and man from 
God, since the time of the Reformation ; and, I am free to confess, by means 
of the Reformation!’ Or what will John Bull make of an author who, 
while he declares himself, and to judge from every line of his book, 
evidently is a stanch and vitally-convinced Lutheran Protestant, tells a 
lady that she has really found, on her entrance into the Romish communion, 
that ‘conversion,’ and ‘ pardon,’ and ‘ saving faith,’ which Protestants sup- 
pose to belong exclusively to themselves; and that he ‘cannot think of 
recalling or estranging her from the Church of her adoption, and indeed 
would not, if he could, convert a Romanist to Protestantism? .. .’ What 
is to be done with so anomalous, eclectic, contradictory a thinker? cries 
John Bull. 

Two things may be done with him, in my opinion: curse him—or read 
him. It is my hope that there are many, especially of those Protestants 
who, like me, are not ashamed to call > ei in Catholics also, who will 
take the latter course, and profit by it. 

My hopes and my fears for the success of Mr. Coxe’s able translation 
of Dr. Hirscher run in the same channel. To those who are accustomed 
to call Rome Apostate and Antichrist, and to believe practically (and there- 
fore really), though they may shrink from putting their thought into words, 
that to die within her pale ensures something very like eternal punishment, 
—to such men, how strange, how irritating it must be, to find a Roman- 
catholic divine as aware as they are of all the existing abuses of his Church, 
and yet, so far from showing the least wish to leave her, and throw himself 
into their arms, calmly proposing to reform her from within; and not to 
reform her by altering her groundwork, but by taking stand on it, believin; 
it to be divine, and following it out faithfully! ‘ What!’ cries Exeter Hall, 
with one voice—'a man casting out devils, and yet he followeth not us? 
... + Let us hope that that is impossible; that he will find out his mis- 
take, and copy the Achillis and Gavazzis!’ And then will arise an evil 
hope—too easily, alas, entertained by any human soul when it gives itself 
up to party bigotry—that Rome may be worse than Dr. Hirscher thinks, 
in order that we may have the pleasure of finding it as bad as we think it. 
I fear, Sir, there are some in England now who would be sorry to see any 
reform in the Church of Rome succeed, lest not only their interpretation 
of the prophecies, but also their daily bread, should come ignominiously to 
an end, The majority, however, of English readers will find a simple 
solution for so strange a problem as Dr. Hirscher’s book. He must be 
a Jesuit, of course, or in the hands of the Jesuits, one of whose strong- 
holds, as we all know, is Dr. Hirscher’s town and university of Freiburg. 
Ah, that is it! And the book is a sham, and its proposed reformation is a 
sham, and a decoy, a piece of ‘ paternoster tackle,’ baited with a gudgeon 
for German democrats, in its talk about yielding to the constitutional 
tendencies of the age, and a delicate little worm for English High Church- 
men, in its proposals to make the Catholic Church in Germany most alarm- 
ingly like the Catholic Church in England. He wants each party to meet 
him half-way, the cunning fellow! Pooh! Does he think he can take in 
John Bull? 

So poor John Bull; while, like the proudly-striding worthy of the 
Walpurgis Nacht— 

Er schnopert was er schnopern kann, 
Und spiirt nach Jesuiten. 


But to those whose scent is not so wholly occupied in Jesuit hunting, I 

humbly recommend to take these two books, and putting them side by 

side, as each the complement of the other, see if they do not help some- 
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what both toward explaining why people go over to Rome, and why people 
go over to Protestantism, and why wise and truly good men on both sides, 
though deeply dissatisfied with their own church, stay where they are, and 
work. 

As Abeken feels of Lutheranism, so does Dr. Hirscher of German Ro- 
manism. They have both degenerated into mere religions. They must be 
revived into Churches. They have been occupying themselves too exclu- 

‘sively with what they, and too many in England, forgetting the good old 
Church Catechism and its present ‘state of salvation,’ have chosen to define 
as ‘the salvation of souls ;’ which term they restrict to the obtaining of 
certain pleasures, or avoidance of certain pains, after death. In the mean- 
time they have neglected the education of their members in right life, either 
personal, family, political, or social, for the present world. Hence they have 
gone down, as time rolled on, into ‘ superstition’—pedantic care about id 
quod superstat, what is hanging over men hereafter. In the Lutheran 
Church this has taken the form of dry dogmatic word-battles about the 

roper methods of obtaining rewards and avoiding punishments; in the 

omish, that of juggling tricks to be practised on God and the laws of God, 
for the same purpose. The Romish superstition is the more practical ; the 
Lutheran more intellectual. Spiritual they neither of them are, for both have 
the same simple aim—to show men how to ‘win heaven’ without being 
spiritual, that is, good men. But the voice of the laity, in both communions, 
has risen in protest. ‘We are men, husbands, fathers, masters, tradesmen, 
citizens. We want to know how to be good ones; not merely to get 
through those functions as necessary evils, with the minimum of danger 
and loss to our future prospects ; but to fulfil them, to do them thoroughly, 
because they are right functions, integral parts of God’s appointed consti- 
tution for mankind.’ To this demand, the German Lutheran clergy have 
been making less and less answer since the time of Luther. Luther made 
good answer enough : but his successors have forgotten it, till now they can 
only say, with the Romish priest, ‘ We do not, and ought not, to understand 
these carnal and secular matters. We profess to tell’you how to perform 
these functions without endangering the salvation of your souls. We can, 
moreover, invest them with a borrowed sanctity by telling you that they 
are ‘types’ of higher and spiritual relations, and call that ‘ consecrating’ 
them. But as for ‘fulfilling’ them, as if they were anything holy or divine 
in themselves, we really do not understand this new eater of yours. A 
‘devout’ life we can form for you. As for a ‘ human’ life, we do not know 
what you mean by it, unless you wish to return to the theocracy of the old 
Jews, with their temporal rewards and punishments, forgetting that they 
were a peculiar people, under the especial government of God.’ 

To which the laity of both communions has been answering more and 
more for the last century and a half—‘ Then we do not want you or your 
doctrines. We want to be taught tobe men. We are here, now, in this 
world. If you could tell us what to make of this life, we might suspect 
that you knew something about the next life. But if you cannot explain 
to us the works, and purposes, and successes and failures, which happen 
under your very eyes, do you suppose that we are going to believe you 
about matters which are not to happen till the day of judgment? Fare- 
well, priests and preachers. We must go about our oak. and patch up for 
ourselves the best theory which we can of what life and man means, and 
what they are intended to produce. You say that we, considered not merely 
as ‘souls,’ but as men bed citizens, are not under the especial government 
of God. Then we must govern ourselves as well as we can without.’ And 
hence has arisen, both in Protestant and Romish Germany, a very wide- 
spread infidelity. It may be wise for English clergymen to consider whether 
a certain similarity in their answers to the same questions may not, if much 
a persisted in, lead to similar effects here in England. 

Now, both these authors, as I have said, confess, in the boldest terms, 
the evils of their respective communions. And an Englishman, reading 
either of these books, would see at once that to reform these confessed evils 
would be to make both Churches very like the Church of England, both 
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as to what she rejects and as to what she accepts. But he will remark, 
also, that Dr. Abeken is unable to propose any practical reform for his 
Church. He has no hope from the laity, none from the present ecclesiasti- 
cal organization, none from any future amendments thereof. ‘These,’ he 
says, ‘will never fill the veins of the Church with fresh blood.’ That, he 
believes, must be done by a fresh outpouring of God’s spirit, which he 
trusts and hopes is at hand, to unite divisions which he confesses to be past 
human reconcilement, and disentangle confusions from which he sees no 
escape, orthodox and God-fearing man though he is, and asserting, and 
truly, that a vast amount of faith, and piety, and well-doing, still remain in 
the Lutheran Church. And this with him is nolazy expectation of a Deus 
e machina, which is to excuse present idleness, No, he says: despise no 
temporary shed, however poor, to keep the rain out. Support, foster, every 
attempt at co-operation in religion or good works. Thank a prince who 
will assume a protectorate over the Church, and who will endeavour to 
find ways and means for its independence and unfettered action. But from 
none of these, and least of all, one would hope, from the last somewhat self- 
contradictory form of help, does he expect deliverance. It must come from 
above, and we must work and wait, as best we can, in a dark and evil time. 
So says he, eloquently, pathetically, in words every one of which bear the 
impress of the highest Christian virtues. 

Now mark the contrast of Dr. Hirscher’s tone. He, too believes that 
deliverance for his Church must come from above. But he believes that it 
has come; that it has been here always; that Romanists have only to 
make use of it. Therefore, he does not begin by those complaints of 
frightful abuses by which, toward the latter part of the book, he justifies 
almost all our English abhorrence of the present state of Romanism. On 
the contrary, before he mentions the disease, he starts with his remedy, 
and sets that forth in detail, with a plain good sense, and honest acceptance 
of things as they are, which is worthy of an Englishman; for his remedy 
is simply the organization common to the Roman Church with those of 
England and America. There are four instruments, he says ; the primeval 
apostolic ones—bishops, priests, deacons, laity. Purge their relations to 
each other of the injustices, and tyrannies, and exclusions, which have dis- 
torted them for centuries, and all will come right of itself. Let your bishops 
do nothing without hearing the counsel, not of their own palace spies and 
eaves-droppers on promotion, but of the whole body of priests in their dio- 
ceses; and let neither bishop nor presbytery decide on anything without the 
counsel and assent of the communicant laity of the diocese. Thus you will 
become a living and united body again, because your acts will express the 
collective wisdom and virtue of the whole body. You will interest the 
laity in all you do, because they will help you to do it; and then, whether 
the Government for the time being pet you or rob you, it will be immate- 
rial ; you will be a self-governing, self-helping, self-contained body, and not 
a mere organized party of religious missionaries. 

You ought to do this, says wise Dr. Hirscher, because it is just and 
right between man and man. You can do it, without infringing in the 
least on the divine constitution of the Catholic Church; for, as I have 
proved to you by irrefragable authorities, it and no other is that very 
divine constitution—as one would have expected it to be. The early Chure 
was free and constitutional in its form. The laity were as much members 
and senators thereof as the priesthood or the bishop. Each had his fune- 
tion, but all worked together, because all worked. Finally, says Dr. 
Hirscher, you must do it, or whatever becomes of the Catholic Church, 
that branch of it existing in Germany will end. This is an age of freedom. 
You cannot make the laity obey you as children any longer; for they are 
grown into men. You cannot exclude them any longer from your delibe- 
rations ; for they are become strong enough to deliberate without you, stop 
the supplies, a go elsewhere for teaching. You cannot arrogate to your- 
selves any longer a personal eenny over them, for they are now as 
good as you, and as well-informed—perhaps on some points better informed. 
In short, ‘pure monarchy has become an impossibility in the State, and 
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that is equally true of the Church. The purely monarchical direction of a 
diocese, tor instance, runs in a direction so opposite to all the characteristics 
of the age, that its perpetuation, side by side with the constitutional and 
popular vitality of the State, appears possible in no other way than by the 
apostasy of the entire intelligence of the community, or by the prevalence 
of a religious indifference the most complete.’ Let no one depend on a 
synod composed exclusively of ecclesiastics. It would be ‘a farce in the 
eyes of the people.’ ‘ Let no one depend on voluntary church unions ; the 
only represent individual tendencies, and have no catholic impress or chure 
mission, but rather a separatist character.’ And we priests ourselves, says 
the wise dean, as delicately as he can, should learn as well as gain by this 
return to the apostolic form of the Church; for we should then become 
not mere ‘ parsons,’ a class parted from the laity, ignorant, as we are now, 
of their wishes, their temptations, their modes of thinking and judging. 
We should be taught by contact with them no longer to see everything 
through pedantic ecclesiastical spectacles; in short, to use words which 
Dr. Hirscher perhaps would not have dared to use, we shall become less 
of monks, and more of men. Though he dare not use the expression, how- 
ever, his bold proposition for abolishing the forced celibate of the clergy, 
and his considering its present ill effects as ‘ too notorious to waste words 
on,’ makes me suspect that he would fully understand their meaning. 

And with this ecclesiastical reform Dr. Hirscher thinks—as indeed I 
do—would come a practical reformation. The laity, once admitted to 
counsel, would help the ecclesiastics to reform colleges, schools, charitable 
institutions, and above all, family life. The ‘priest in the family’ would 
be no longer a suspected and intriguing intruder from another world, trying 
to establish an imperium in imperio over the women and children, to the 
utter destruction of family life; because he would be a fellow-counsellor, a 
fellow-worker, and, above all, what he is not now, a fellow-man with the 
master of the household, with the politician, the landlord, the merchant, the 
tradesman, the farmer; and thus the improvement would be not merely 
external, but vital; not a mere lopping off of certain abuses, but a discovery 
of methods by which Christian doctrine and Christian method might inter- 
penetrate and leaven the whole life and conduct of the laity. In short, to 
use my own nomenclature, Romanism in Germany would cease to be a mere 
religion for the next life, and reappear as a living, practical Church for this 
life, and therefore for ever-present eternity. 

Such is a very hasty outline of two of the most wise and cheering books 
which I have read of late; and I heartily wish that a copy of them were 
in the hands of every English clergyman and educated layman, both High 
and Low Church. Many of the former who are emptying their churches and 
alienating their parishioners by that very ‘recurrence to medieval prin- 
ciples and practices’ which to Dr. Hirscher appears ‘a gross and a perilous 
mistake,’ may profit by the warnings of a good man, who has had practical 
experience of that method such as they never can have. Many of the 
latter, who are inclined to view episcopacy as a mere accident and adjunct 
of Church discipline, may learn from the contrast between Dr. Hirscher's 
and Dr. Abeken’s practical suggestions, that there is something more 
divine, permanent, and living in it than the good men whose soi-disant dis- 
ciples shee are gave it credit for possessing; while those of the laity who 
connect the whole form, and the very name, of Catholicity with ‘ priest- 
craft,’ ‘ spiritual tyranny,’ ‘ absolutism,’ and ‘ retrogression,’ may begin to 
suspect that the Proteus of Catholic organization has still life enough 
in it to assume a new outward shape, and adapt itself to the wants of this 
age, as it has to those of preceding ones, without losing its identity or 
original inward form ; and that The Church which freed mankind in the first 
century, by proclaiming, for the first time in the world’s history, the sacred 
right of each and every man to come face to face with God, still stands on 
that ancient ground of individual conscience for which the martyrs shed 
their blood, but which is now paradoxically assumed to be incompatible with 
the existence of that very creed which first awoke it into being. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your faithful servant, A. B. 
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SKETCHES OF ROME UNDER THE POPE AND THE 
REPUBLIC. 


BY AN EYE-WITNESS., 


Carter XIV. 


REPUBLICAN REFORMS.—THE INQUISI- 
TION. 


We have regarded the Roman 
people as they lay prostrate 
under tyranny, awoke to bright 
hopes which were dashed by perfidy 
and disunion, maddened into crime, 
but again restored to consciousness 
by its results. Let us now look at 
the last act which closed for awhile 
their little drama, and await with 
= perchance with hope, the 

wn for which men still look 
through the present gloom. 

It were a difficult task to elimi- 
nate from the annals of that per- 
plexing period what were the inten- 
tions, as regarded legislation, of the 
republican government. When we 
remember that their task was that 
of undoing the most deeply-rooted 
and complicated system which the 
world ever saw—that the removal 
of the most flagrant abuses would 
alone have furnished occupation for 
the best energies of the most prac- 
tised statesmen for years—whilst 
the urgent wants of the people were 
of the most elementary character, 
and involved, not a reform, but a 
creation of legislative and judicial 
protection to life, property, and 
opinion—we shall not be inclined to 
judge too harshly of their acts, how- 
ever puzzled we may be to appre- 
ciate their real intentions. 

In the fall of most governments, 
it is the overbalanced superstructure 
which has given way, while certain 
foundations, which may be available 
to the builders of succeeding sys- 
tems, remain unyielding and unin- 
jured by the concussion; but here 
the overthrow was a razing from the 
beginning of the rotten basement 
that men might build afresh on solid 
foundations. Again, the dangers of 
the time were imminent; retribu- 
tion was sure to follow, and every 
hour was valuable for organizing a 
defence. Viewing, then, the work 
to be accomplished, in conjunction 
with the urgency and necessities of 
the time, and the unpractised hands 
who had to perform the task, we 


shall be inclined to regard with le- 
niency their failures, and accept any 
manifested intentions as indicative 
of what might have been had time 
and peace permitted them to elabo- 
rate any solid system of govern- 
ment. 

Their great head dethroned, the 
finances of the country freed from 
the load of sinecure salaries by the 
abolition of the entire cardinal Sete 
the way seemed partially cleared of 
difficulties. But the credit of a 
country depends on the stability of 
its institutions, and the sinews of 
war were obtained with prodigious 
difficulty. The clergy had already 
been taxed twice over; first by the 
Pope, who had levied 2,000,000 dol- 
lars ; and again by Rossi, who had 
doubled their forced contribution. 
A heavy increase of taxation be- 
came, therefore, an early and neces- 
sary measure. Coin disappeared 
from the country, for in times of 
danger men secrete their wealth, 
and the paper currency was in- 
creased till 35 per cent. was the dis- 
count on government notes. Appal- 
ling difficulties for a new ministry, 
which must have shortly died of in- 
anition had not a foreign army an- 
nihilated it. After the fashion of 
France, an immediate demand for 
work was made by the lowest classes, 
for the vox populi ever calls loudest 
for bread. Not national workshops 
now, but roads and excavations ad- 
vanced, and under Ciceruacchio 
some thousands found occupation in 
levelling a hill on the Flaminian 
way, in constructing a new drive 
along the Tiber, and in excavating 
the ancient Forum. Over that ce- 
lebrated site nearly sixty feet of 
rubbish had comaeiiiek and a 
large portion was now laid bare, 
while the row of trees which had 
formed such a graceful ornament to 
the place was partly cut down. But 
greatest feat of all, the embankments 
and cuttings for a railway were 
commenced, and some four miles of 
upturned soil still attest their pro- 
gress and intentions. From such 
unwonted activity an exquisite 


equestrian statue came to light in 
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the Trastevere, but the Forum fur- 
nished no results of antiquarian in- 
terest. Alas, for French occupation 
and cardinal rule! the railroad is 
still but a bank ofearth; the Forum, 
half shorn of its trees, still encum- 
bered with its growth of centuries of 
ruin. 

For reforms of a practical nature 
the time was short, and the demands 
heavy and various. There was not, 
as has been stated, and as might 
have been supposed natural, a re- 
moval of the entire staff of officials 
who had held their posts under the 
former government. The heads de- 
parted, but the lower employés were 
continued. The press was declared 
free, and its censorship wholly abo- 
lished. Under the old system the 
daily police business of the capital 
had been divided amongst seven 
presidents of districts, headed by 
the Governor of Rome. The pre- 
sidents (or magistrates) were in 
most cases changed, and we can 
personally attest the improvement 
which took place in the management 
of these leonstiennde, for where 
formerly a stately ceremony deterred 
all but the boldest from preferring 
a complaint, that ready civility 
which we fondly term English was 
manifested, to the great furtherance 
of order and redress of petty griev- 
ances. Norcan we omit to mention 
that the medical police of the city 
occupied the earliest attention of 
the republic; and that vaccination, 
which had heretofore been wholly 
neglected, although that foul disease 
which mars the human form had 
twice in seven years destroyed in a 
few months a sixth of the young 
—— of the capital, was now 
egally enforced, and the means of 

reservation, which had formerly to 
e derived from Florence or Naples, 
were abundantly afforded. 

Professions were thrown open; 
the universities separated from 
priestly rule ; the funds of hospitals 
and public charities rendered avail- 
able for their legitimate objects ; 
and a rigid search made into depart- 
ments in which peculation and mys- 
tery had for centuries gone hand in 
hand in robbing and blinding the 
people. The right of religious wor- 
ship within the walls, hitherto so 
rigidly denied to nonconformists, 
was established for all nations; and 
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the barn in which our English ser- 
vice is performed, outside the Fla- 
minian gate, might have been ex- 
changed, had we so desired it, for 
more decent and convenient ac- 
commodation. For a few short 
sabbaths the English reformed 
worship was indeed heard within the 
walls, when the gates were closed, 
and we awaited the advancing foe. 

Such small beginnings may be 
taken as indications of greater things 
by the indulgent, or despised by the 
prejudiced or Sestelghted: they 
are offered as they were noted at 
the time, and would have been hailed 
as harbingers of good could an 
have anticipated a future in wiih 
to look for fruits. 

But for centuries there had 
brooded over this fair city and its 
population, and afar over all Chris- 
tendom, extending its influence even 
into the colonies by which over- 
yopulated sivrope had relieved her 
Sates presswe, a fearful system, 
which claimed to be above all laws 
and independent of all sovereigns. 
Working on men’s fears by the most 
otent means of secresy, the dreaded 
Sealaliien had established a silent 
but appalling empire over their do- 
mestic privacy, as well as a power 
superior to the highest of their poli- 
tical institutions, and thus formed a 
terrible mixture of espionage and 
irresponsibility. 

In England our free institutions, 
while they removed the influence 
from ourselves, have given to its 
features the indistinctness of dis- 
tance; yet, whilst with us it has 
comleed the fabulous terror of a 
tale of the past, we have forgotten, 
amid the advance of our commerce 
and our science, that the monster of 
the middle ages still exists, shorn 
perhaps of its more obvious features, 
but still dominant, watchful, and 
active, where darkness favours its 
operations. The Inquisition no 
longer conducts its victims in mock- 
ing procession to the stake in the 
open places of Europe, but it has 
never ceased to be, and is even now, 
in fullest life and activity. 

Near to the noble Basilica of St. 
Peter's, as the traveller enters the 
Eternal City through the Porta 
Cavallagiera, his carriage thunders 
along under the walls of a gloomy 
building of considerable extent. 
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Windows smal), closely grated, and 
placed high above the narrow street, 
give little access to light, and convey 
the idea of a granary rather than of 
a prison. On the opposite side of 
the building, and fronting a small 
street not used as a thoroughfare, a 
massive gateway gives entrance to an 
extensive court-yard, and thé visitor 
might suppose himself in face of one 
of those middle-age palaces which 
abound in every town of considera- 
tion in Italy. Here the gloomy In- 
quisition held its sittings, and within 
these precincts its formidable prisons 
were contained. When Pius fled, 
and ecclesiastical rule was at an end, 
the officials hastily retreated with 
such documents as could be gathered 
in a moment of flight and urgency, 
and the republic delayed not to take 
possession of the dreaded citadel of 
the secret tribunal. 

But no greedy rush of the popu- 
lace was permitted to riot through 
the dreaded prison, and destroy, in 
a moment of indignation, such re- 
cords as might be brought to light. 
A commission was appointed, and 
for a fortnight the impatient and 
curious were denied all access to 
the building. 

On the third Sunday, it was de- 
creed that all might freely enter, 
and a multitude of thousands poured 
through every recess of the building, 
eager to glut their eyes with the 
secrets so long withheld; nor did 
excited curiosity cease with the day 
devoted to its gratification—many 
sabbaths were turned into ‘a Roman 
holiday,’ and insatiate crowds of men, 
women, and children blocked up 
every passage, room, corridor, court, 
and dungeon of the hated building. 
When the human wave abated, the 
writer entered also, wrapped in 
historical dreams, to see, and muse, 
and record. 

Around the spacious courtyard, a 
palace, not a prison, met his eye; 
Spacious windows opening on airy 
balconies, a hall of no forbidding 
aspect, a marble staircase,—nay, it 
is a deception, this bugbear of the 
vulgar. Above there were saloons 
of elegant proportion, from which 
suites of apartments opened, bearing 
the marks of most recent occupa- 
tion. But before a door of gigantic 
proportions, defended by a ponderous 
matting, such as overhangs the ap- 
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proaches to the churches, a crowd of 
silent gazers enwrapped him, too, in 
its silence and attention. Above 
the portal were read the ominous 
words— 


QUI NON SI ENTRA SOTTO PENA DI 
SCOMUNICA; 
whilst an epigrammatic civilian had 
written sto attached to the door the 
distich of Dante— 
Voi che entrate lasciate ogni speranza. 


English curiosity and bribes were 
alike unavailing; here none did 
enter; for, whether themselves de- 
terred by the awful threat, or with 
a view to increasing the terrors of 
the people by concealing a portion 
of the details, the commissioners 
had nailed up this awful door. Be- 
yond it, a hall of spacious extent, 
from which numerous doors con- 
ducted to various apartments; one 
of these led through a thick wall to 
a second, but between them, now 
opened to the day, the flooring was 
raised, and disclosed a fearful trap- 
door, overhanging an appalling abyss 
some six feet square, which plunged 
from the second floor directly into 
the vaults cf the building. ‘To the 
dizzy gazer down this shaft a streak 
of daylight at the bottom at length 
revealed a heap of human bones, 
which imagination pictured as having 
once descended clad in living linea- 
ments through the trap, and slowly 
passing from. life to corruption in 
the gloom of those awful caverns. 
On descending to these vaults, we 
were enabled to gaze up through the 
funnel, and to examine a pile of the 
remains of mouldering rn 
below. The fury roused by such 
discoveries had vented itself in every 
direction on the basement story, the 
vaults, the very pavement, all were 
uprooted and laid bare to daylight ; 
and heaps of bones were scattered 
around, as if from the graveyard of 
a London cemetery. Not all of 
these were human, the remains of 
horses being here and there apparent 
among the rest. One of the civic 
guard, with a torch, invited a descent 
to the subterraneans, and passing a 
first range of vaults, we were on the 
landing of a diverging stair, which, 
cut out of the tufo, conducted on 
either side to a dungeon, about 
eight feet square, with no access for 
air or light but through the narrow 
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doorway. It was divided by a thick 
wall, of what we took to be masonry, 
from the corresponding chamber. 
Merciful Heaven ! it was of bones— 
human bones imbedded in the sand, 
laid lengthwise, and without coffins. 
The air grew heavy, and our breaths 
and the torches had well nigh ex- 
hausted it; the throbbing heart and 
offended senses must have relief; 
Wwe were soon again in the court- 
yard, and thanking God for the 
freedom of a far land, whose citizen- 
~~ we claim. 
hronging through lengthy corri- 

dors, the crowd is ushered into a 
small garden blooming with ever- 
greens, yet so surrounded by loft 
buildings, that the patch of blue sky 
above seemed scarce sufficient to 
nourish with its rains the rank vege- 
tation beneath. On all sides there 
were massive doors which led each 
into a separate square chamber, 
with one small and grated window 
near the ceiling. There was no fire- 
place, and for furniture, only dis- 
gusting remains of bedding, half 
decomposed, and offensive to every 
sense. The walls gave melancholy 
evidence of the woes to which these 
chambers had been applied. In- 
scriptions in all languages were 
scrawled upon them; some were 
initials or dates, others in verse, and 
several invoked the pity of the 
reader—if visitor they could ever 
have expected—in almost every lan- 
guage. Before one, in English cha- 
racters, a natural sympathy and a 
feeling of wonder, fixed us in deep 
attention. ‘Z am innocent. I am 
accused of not being a Catholic ; but 
L believe in Father, Son, and Spirit’ 
—an assertion which a German also 
made, in almost similar words. Oh 
crushed ones! had ye also faith to 
believe in an Infinite justice? A 
room, fitted up with an enormous 
oven, so arranged as to be heated 
from the back, was pointed out to 
us as a means of torture by fire; 
but without proofs we dare not and 
do not believe in such monstrous 
cruelty. Sufficient for us the narrow 
cells, the deep abyss, the foul dun- 
eons, the amazing pile of human 

ones ; we will not draw on imagi- 
nation for more frightful details. 

The Republic was now established 
in full possession of the city, and 
those who cared not to participate in 
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its rule lent at least a tacit obedience 
to the new order of things. The 
old was swept away in every detail ; 
the fortress, the prisons, the public 
institutions, even the hated Inquisi- 
tion, remained in the hands of those 
who but lately were among the un- 
known sufferers, from a cruel mono- 
poly of all that men in our country 
10ld among their most sacred birth- 
rights. It cannot, and ought not, 
to be forgotten that this most slan- 
dered Republic had the entire ap- 
proval of the military and police 
forces, who might have readily over- 
powered the self-constituted autho- 
rities, had they desired it. The 
civic force of ten thousand would 
have been lightly held, and rapidly 
vanquished in any real contest. 
Who, then, remained to discounte- 
nance or oppose the popular will? 
None truly who had ability to coerce 
it, and but very few who would have 
honestly welcomed a return of the 
old regime. With some of the 
leaders of the moderate party the 
writer was at the time sufliciently 
intimate to know that they were 
themselves astonished at the unani- 
mity which prevailéd in favour of 
the new movement; and that on the 
arrival of the French they were 
amazed to find how few were in- 
clined to welcome them. These 
stood aloof to watch the current of 
events, for it required but little 
spirit of prophecy to foresee that a 
democratic government could not 
long flourish on Roman ground. To 
us it is not difficult to perceive that 
of all people, the most unfitted for 
institutions of the republican cha- 
racter, are those who have suddenly 
flung off the yoke of a tyranny to 
which for centuries they had been 
inured, and which had left its iron 
mark, not alone on the legislation, 
but on the very character of the 
race. The only democratic institu- 
tion which has flourished is a clear 
offshoot from the Anglo-Saxon race : 
the French have twice over dis- 
gorged the unpalatable morsel which 
the madness of an hour had im- 
posed upon them, and the South 
American republics, which arose out 
of the decay of Spanish tyranny, 
are only fluctuating between the 
miseries of dictatorship and the hor- 
rors of bloody insurrections, while 
an ever-impending annexation to a 
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powerful neighbour threatens to 
annihilate their nationality. 

Thus far had the Roman Republic 
advanced in the work of Genclliien. 
and somewhat of reconstruction ; the 
members of its government were 
Romans ; a Roman force guarded its 
fortresses and supported the execu- 
tive; Romans had themselves elected 
to have such a form of rule and such 
men to preside over their destinies ; 
and, deducting the crime by which 
their cause was stained at the com- 
mencement, we have no right to 
decry any single act which they 
performed. There was neither im- 
prisonment, fine, nor proscription of 
their opponents; the rights of pro- 
perty were strictly observed, cal an 
order as perfect as ever obtained 
during the calmest days of the old 
regime prevailed in the city Their 
succeeding acts are marked by other 
features; but events now occurred 
to create new necessities, and in a 
struggle for existence we can see 
many apologies for forced taxation 
atid imperative rule. 


CHarTer XV. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE FRENCH—GARI- 
BALDI—BURNING OF THE CARDINALS’ 
CARRIAGES. 


Tue rumour of a French occupa- 
tion of the Papal States had been 
current in the Eternal City from the 
beginningofthe year 1849; and, truth 
to tell, such an interference was 
looked on as not the least eligible 
means of deciding a state of things 
which it was clearly impossible should 
last long. The Romans themselves, 
atfirst, hoped for a friendly assistance 
from their fellow-republic—the more 
moderate expecting from interven- 
tion a seeatebiieiianenh of the papal 
constitution already granted by 
Pius—the democratic, easily misled 
by events in France, nothing short 
of a realization of the boasted fra- 
ternité, in which they fondly be- 
lieved themselves included. By 
February it was well known that a 
force was in preparation at Toulon ; 
and in that month the writer himself 
read a letter from a staff-officerin that 
port addressed to the English Vice- 
Consul at Civita Vecchia, contain- 
ing inquiries as to the possibility of 
obtaining a sufficient supply of horses 
for their use on landing in the Papal 
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States. This was perhaps the earliest 
intimation on the part of the French 
of their real intention to send an 
expedition. 

nstantly the note of preparation 
was mse far and wide. All 
military force was recalled from the 
northern provinces and from Lom- 
bardy, and the organization of ar- 
tillery was commenced with great 
vigour. 

Garibaldi, the leader of a free 
band, numbering about one thousand 
men of all nations, was at this time 
hovering on the Apennine chain 
which divides Umbria from Ro- 
magna, and was rather dreaded by 
the Romans. He had originall 
fought at Monte Video, in South 
America, and distinguished himself 
by his personal courage and the 
brilliancy of many successful sorties 
against the besiegers of that city. 
From thence, on the opening of the 
national war, he had conveyed to 
Italy the nucleus of a brigade, prin- 
cipally of Spanish race, but with many 
NorthAmericans and English among 
them ; and once arrived, his banner 
waved over as motley a troop of 
European adventurers as ever fought 
side by side. * Manceuvring on the 
Alpine frontier of Lombardy, he 
rendered frequent and valid service 
to the patriot army; and in the 
siege of Venice he was ever ready 
to annoy Radetzky’s force by clever 
skirmishing, and bold attacks on the 
engineering works. But the defeat 
of Charles Albert, and the despair- 
ing attitude of the City of the La- 
gunes, combined to render Lom- 
bardy a less promising field for his 
peculiar energies and gifts than the 
tempest of war which was now 
gathering round the Papal States. 

In this insular country, with its 
‘wooden walls,’ long and happily 
exempt from wars on its own soil, 
and feeling the results of aggressive 
or repellent military operations only 
on its farthest colonies, the thrill of 
deeds of arms is but felt in the after- 
dinner complacence of a city ban- 
quet, or, at most, in the fluctuation 
of our monied securities; so that 
we have well-nigh lost all feeling of 
the personality of strife. The actual 
existence of men to whom fighting 
is not a profession or a duty, but an 
occupation, to be sought out and 
followed in whatever land it may be 
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found, is to us a tale of middle-age 
romance; and the young sigh that 
Europe has no longer the jovial, 
wild, reckless freebooter of the past, 
with a sword for every quarrel, and 
a heart for every cause that is 
weak. Surrounded, and, we flatter 
ourselves, civilized, by our steam 
and our telegraphs—the interchange 
of thought and extended education 
giving the security of wisdom to a 
flourishing trade and settled institu- 
tions—weareapt to believe that there 
remains neither adventure nor mys- 
tery to our locomotive and matter- 
of-fact age. Yet let those who 
think that the knighterrant was a 
middle-age creation, to which steam 
and cheap cottons have put an end, 
look carefully at this Sean Gari- 
baldi, and they may recognise, in 
their own day, something very much 
out of keeping with the unadven- 
turous time in which we live. No 
sham hero of an hour relieving the 
ennui of business by a turn at soldier- 
ing; but a real, live, valiant, reck- 
less fighter for fighting’s sake. 

Late in March, 1849, he entered 
the city of Rome with but a thousand 
men, and before the 1st of April, by 
recruiting amongst the Romans, his 
corps numbered 3000. On _ his 
approach no inconsiderable excite- 
ment prevailed, and from the time 
of his arrival the military prepara- 
tions advanced with the greatest 
energy. 

The Convent of St. Stephano, 
which occupies an immense area in 
the centre of the city, was cleared 
of its occupants, who amounted to 
no more than six aged ladies; and 
as evening approached, the curious 
assembled to see the entry of the 
wild band. And as the twilight 
deepened, on they came. Men 
principally young, dark and sallow 
in colour, light and undersized in 
figure, with the determined swagger 
of the brigand and apparently but 
little of military order, if we might 
judge from their broken ranks and 
the jovial songs with which they 
celebrated their arrival. 

The pointed black hat, with dark 
drooping feather—the blue rough 
frock, with leather belt, and wide 
dark trowsers, are familiar to us all 
from description and illustration. 
Not so the chief. Let us catch him 
as we saw him mount a prancing 
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charger, when starting with his 
staff to attack the King of Naples. 
Above the middle height, and 
stoutly rather than heavily built, 
with features expressive of great 
energy, and a mouth and eye indi- 
eating that kind of brute courage 
which almost verged on the fero- 
cious—he was a model of the free- 
booter as he has been so often drawn 
—commanding, fearless, calm, and 
shysically powerful. His red hair 
a in long curls almost to his 
shoulders, escaping from under a 
black pointed hat, with ostrich 
feather. His blouse of bright red, 
gathered in folds round his waist, 
and a white cloak lined with scarlet, 
the ends of which he gathered up 
over his shoulders when on horse- 
back, gave all that could be desired 
to complete a picturesque costume. 
His weapons were as numerous, and 
of as mixed a character, as those ot 
an ‘Adelphi sailor.’ A light rifle 
was slung over his shoulder, two 
pairs of pistols were stuck in his 
belt, a ios was in his vest, a 
sword swung against his horse’s 
flanks, his holsters were well-fur- 
nished; nor, considering the irre- 
gular nature and personal character 
of his warfare, did such accumula- 
tion of arms seem misplaced. 
Among his staff we observed men 
of all nations, a negro, an English- 
man; and attendants of all ages, 
from a boy of fifteen to a grey old 
man. Their dress was similar in all 
apes to his own. His immediate 
body-guard was a troop of lancers. 
His foot soldiers were armed as ours, 
with the addition of pistols and 
daggers. The post occupied by 
Garibaldi was simply that of a ge- 
neral of brigade; the command of 
the city was never in his hands, but 
entrusted to Avezzana, who, with 
the title of Minister of War, pre- 
sided over all the military arrange- 
ments. He was another of those 
‘ foreigners’ who have been stated to 
have enforced an unwilling defence 
onthe Romans. However this may 
be, he was well fitted for the office 
he held. A Piedmontese oflicer, 
and formerly in exile, he had be- 
come naturalized in the United 
States, and for eleven years followed 
the peaceable occupation of a mer- 
chant in New York. Before his 
arrival in Rome, he had commanded 
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at Genoa during the short and ex- 
traordinary republican outbreak in 
that city, from which he escaped on 
board an American man-of-war. His 
head-quarters were in the Quirinal, 
whence, surrounded by a brilliant 
staff, he issued orders during the 
whole conduct of the siege. We 
have the most undoubted authority 
for stating, that all the military 
operations were conducted recor 
the Minister; and that the personal 
dictatorship of Mazzini, about which 
so much has been said, whilst in- 
tellectually and actually it headed 
and concentrated the government, 
was not the fountain from which all 
directions issued. The united 
councils and good organization 
which enabled a recently con- 
structed army to hold at - for 
six weeks a veteran force, with all 
the materiel of war at their disposal, 
and commanded by uated ge- 
nerals, could not a have ema- 
nated from the individual decrees 
of an enthusiastic democrat—of 
highest intellectual powers, it is 
true, but wholly unformed by prac- 
tice and unfitted by education for 
the conduct of military operations. 
Yet, according to many, Mazzini 
directed and Garibaldi carried out 
this ‘foreed resistance’ of the Ro- 
mans! Further, the Roman ar- 
tillery, on which, indeed, depended 
the contest more than on any other 
arm of the service, and whose prac- 
tice elicited the highest compliments 
from the French, was organized, 


* We have been often asked to form an estimate of the number of troops who, 
at the last hour, composed the garrison of Rome. 


Garibaldi. 









manned, and officered by Romans. 
Garibaldi brought no artillery with 
him, nor did he ever interfere with 
that department. 

The military organization of the 
city now progressed with amazing 
speed. The two cannons, ‘ Peter 
and Paul,’ with which the people 
had attacked the Quirinal, were soon 
miraculously multiplied. A decree of 
the republic required that all except 
the parish churches should give their 
bells to be cast into substantial 
guns, and though the sweet chimes 
from the 360 steeples of Rome can 
no longer be heard at ‘Ave Maria’ 
from the Mount of Gardens, the bells 
did good service in a new and brave 
cause. An Englishman established 
a foundry outside the Porta del 
Popolo, but would not receive any 
bells which had not been previously 
broken up, lest the form of the con- 
secrated metal should subject him 
to future penalties. Every wheel- 
wright in Rome was put in requisi- 
tion, and ponderous carriages thun- 
dered along the streets. On the 
practice-ground beyond the Tiber, 
daily training at the guns took place, 
and the single troop of artillery 
which had sufficed under the papal 
regime formed the nucleus of an 
effective force, which is said to have 
mustered one hundred guns, well 
appointed.* 

n the old city itself, ah, what a 
change! Every leading street was 
cut across by a deep trench and a 
barricade, or breastwork of earth 


At a review at which we were 


present, an English military man believed that he saw 50,000 men of all arms; but 
we have reason to suppose that this estimate, which included the civic guard, was 


beyond the mark. 


A member of the Republican Government, now in London, says 


that 40,000 would include all their available force, which he thus classifies: — 


Garibaldi’s brigade . . . 


The Roman legion returned from Lombardy. . . . . 


Lombard regiments : 


The Papal army acting with the Republic. . . . . . . 


Artillay . 5. 6 ts ee 3 
The civic guard . .. . 


Newly raised or augmented regiments. . . . . . 


3000 
10,000 
2000 
8000 
2000 
10,000 
: 5000 


. . . . . . 


. . . . . . . . 






40,000 


Even this reduced total is, in our opinion, overstated; but it is valuable as an 
analysis of the resisting army, which was manifestly not composed of anything like 


a majority of ‘ forzigners.’ 


Remembering that Garibaldi entered Rome without 


artillery, and with but 1000 men, we conceive that there is here ample material for 
a refutation of the French calumny, that the defence was entirely, or even prin- 


cipally, made by refugees from other Italian States. 


From numerous private 


sources, we can state that there is scarcely a family in Rome at this moment, 


which has not lost one of its members in the struggle. 
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thrown up from side to side—not 
composed of the debris of vehicles 
and furniture, like those in Paris, 
but strong military defences, erected 
under the direction of engineers, 
and worked at by the people by day 
and by night till samaiatel. Of 
these, some hundreds must have been 
crossed had a street war ever oc- 
curred. The gates were strongly 
fortified, and mattresses of straw 
were hung outside to cover the ar- 
chitectural ornaments. The Piazza 
del Popolo (just inside the gate of 
that name) was strewed with noble 
trees, once the fair ornaments of the 
exquisite Villa Borghese, where they 
had afforded a grateful shade and 
delicious retirement from the heated 
city. 
ote of the churches and many 
of the convents now received troops, 
and on one darknightwe were present 
in that exquisite repertory of art in 
S. Maria del Sosa when a Lom- 
bard band lay sleeping in every pic- 
turesque attitude in a chancel en- 
crusted with precious marbles— 
torchlight revealing the unique 
sculpture of Raphael, and rare 
frescoes by the same and other 
gifted hands. Happily we have 
never learned that any work of art 
was injured in Rome by the occupa- 
tion of troops. The Pineian ill, 
Mount of Gardens, whence our 
countrymen gaze over the fair city, 
and watch the sunfire glancing 
through St. Peter’s dome, was 
closed, and cannon planted along its 
outer walls; and from this time the 
— citizens, deprived of their 
reathing places, began to feel that 
they were ina beleaguered city. 

A property tax, amounting in 
some instances to 25 per cent., was 
now decreed: in all cases enforced 
with considerable difficulty, in some 
refused successfully. A paper cur- 
rency had long been established, and 
its depreciation nownearly amounted 
to a stoppage of all traffic. Misery, 
ever the concomitant of war and its 
necessary preparations, began early 
in improvident Rome, partly from 
the absence of foreigners, on whom 
a large class depend for subsistence, 
and much from the want of a small 
currency. A spurious coin, on 
which the Roman eagle replaced the 
keys of St. Peter, scarcely supplied 
the deficiency. 
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In anticipation of a street attack, 
all houses were provided with sand- 
bags to cast down on an invading 
force, and cruel weapons for the de- 
struction of horses were kept ready. 
During this period of expectation, 
the writer was out among the people 
at all hours and seasons, and can tes- 
tify to the fact that there was no 
outrage or disorder, with the excep- 
tions now to be named, and that rob- 
bery and violence were even less 
frequent than usual. Of these excep- 
tions, the seizure of horses is one : 
Garibaldi’s men rode round to every 
stable, and took their choice of the 
stud, or carried off all they found. 
From this even the English were 
not exempt. Two most dramatic 
outrages furnished us with subjects 
fit for artistical treatment, and mat- 
ter for winter fireside tales. 

In the palace of the Minister of 
Spain (Piazza di Spagna) it was 
well known that for centuries a 
secret store of arms had been pre- 
served. The Government, by de- 
cree, ordered their distribution to 
the people; and under the guidance 
of a few civic guards a mad mob 
broke into the old building, and 
after some time discovered that the 
walls of a lower chamber sounded 
hollow. A few blows tore away the 
wainscoting, and a magazine of arms 
and armour, which would glad the 
heart of an antiquary, was greedily 
distributed to all who came. An- 
cient and rusty matchlocks, halberts, 
partisans, two-handed swords, dag- 
gers in number, and a mass of 
broken fragments of every pictu- 
resque form, were seized on. Here 
might be seen a ruffian with an old 
helmet and a halbert, yelling defi- 
ance to the French; there the pos- 
sessor of a matchlock, who was 
sorely puzzled by his weapon; and, 
finally, many who looked on a rusty 
barrel as good for offence and de- 
fence. The English love of relic- 
gathering put an invaluable inlaid 
dagger into our hands, but English 
prudence replaced it on the ground, 
and we had the satisfaction of seeing 
it borne away in triumph by a 
ragged urchin. 

Again, the night-work at the bar- 
ricades, performed by torch-light, 
used to furnish an exciting picture, 
for the scene was one of earnest 
activity and enthusiasm: the armed 
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volunteer guard, the stalwart figures 
in the trenches, the patriot chorus, 
the midnight review, as a general 
and his staff dashed up on horseback 
to the different posts, rendering 
these street groups picturesque in 
their every feature. But wild as 
were the workers and exciting the 
occupation, the strict surveillance 
of a superior power was usually evi- 
denced in the absence of disorder. 
We have ventured fearlessly among 
these groups, and have been rather 
roughly ‘ fraternized’ with and em- 
braced, but never insulted. But on 
one dark night, at a late hour, the 
heavy, continuous rumble of wheels 
induced the writer to follow a noisy 
crowd tothe Piazza del Popolo. The 
mob had broken into the Cardinals’ 
stables throughout the city, and 
eleven of their state carriages were 
wheeled off in triumph. They were 
soon dismembered, the wheels re- 
served for ambulance cars for the 
wounded, and the bodies ranged in 
a gigantic circle around the Piazza. 
A fire was rapidly lit inside each of 
them, and amid the shouts, dancing, 
songs, and yelling of the half frantic 
crowds, who smashed the panels 
with enormous bars of wood, a ring 
of flame soon flared wildly against 
the midnight sky, lighting up the 
fountains, churches, and demonlike 
figures of the people, and seen as 
one gigantic blaze afar along the 
three streets which terminate in the 
open space on which they burnt. 
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FRENCH DIPLOMACY-——-THE DEFEAT OF 
OUDINOT — SKIRMISH AT VELLETRI— 
THE COLISEUM. 


Sucu was the city inside—all pre- 
paration, excitement, and resolve— 
when, in an unguided hour, under- 
estimating the truth of the unani- 
mity of the Roman people, and 
grossly misinformed both as to their 
means and intention of defence, the 
French Government sent an expedi- 
tionary force of 4000 men, with two 
field guns, under General Oudinot, 
to seize on the port of Civita Vecchia, 
and enter the capital a few days 
later at their leisure. The first was 


an easy matter, for the port, if ca- 
oa of defence, was only garrisoned 

y acompany, as the Romans had 
in the 


concentrated their forces 


French Diplomacy. 
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capital. There can be litile doubt 
that a portion of the moderate party 
in the city were in corres eae 
with the French, and had fed them 
to believe that the presence of even 
a small force at the gates would be 
at once followed by a reactionary 
émeute inside. 

The political views which prevailed 
in Paris, and induced this flagrant 
violation of the law of nations and 
of their own most recently professed 
principles, are too well known to 
permit of our enlarging on them. 
Central Italy, ever doomed to be 
under foreign yoke, with a prince 
too powerless to protect himself and 
a people too insignificant to act in 
sustained self-defence, has on several 
occasions fallen into the grasp of 
two powerful and rival nations. 
With a bordering frontier, Austria 
had hitherto been ever prompt to 
accept the slightest plea for interven- 
tion; and France had before this, 
by a prolonged occupation of the 
Adriatic port, exhibited her readiness 
and maintained a prescriptive right 
to interfere. Again the oppressed 
people had risen, and again inter- 
vention presented itself from the 
strongholds of tyranny, as the fitting 
remedy. Were it, indeed, for the 
pacification of a disturbed country, 
or even for the restoration of a de- 
throned prince, we could forgive 
the diplomacy, and recognise, if 
not applaud, the principle. But the 
aggrandizement of the power which 
interferes, and the furtherance of 
their own ambition, has ever been, 
and will ever be, the only true pre- 
vailing reason why Austria or France 
should occupy the Roman State. 
The only question now was, who 
should be the first tostepin. Austria 
was already crippled by the Lom- 
bard war, and Hungary required an 
enormous military force; but she 
was recovering her equilibrium, and 
with returning power again clutched 
at Italy. The critical moment had 
cae and if France delayed to 
avail herself of the opportunity, her 
ambitious rival would not fail to 
play over again the oft-repeated 
game. Other events peculiar to the 
state of France hurried on the move ; 
and, as we must believe, without 
any definite intentions, but rather 
as a step whose future was to be de- 
cided by its success, the puny expe- 
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dition which was nearly annihilated 
at its outset was launched on the 
sea of Italian diplomacy. 

This execrable policy, pursued by 
a newly-born republic, directed 
against a people just awoke to a 
struggle in the same professed 
cause of democratic institutions, has 
already met with the condemnation 
of the civilized world. It needs no 
sympathy with republican views, 
nor even a recognition of the justice 
of their cause, as a people asserting 
their natural rights against an into- 
lerable tyranny, to share in a gene- 
rous feeling for a country betrayed 
by its pseudo-liberal prince, deli- 
vered over to intriguing agitators 
by his desertion, gambled for by 
stronger powers, without any regard 
to its wants or wishes, and finall 
seized on by the very nation which 
was loudest in its assertion of na- 
tional rights, and which had been 
itself, at the cost of much blood, the 
propagator of the very same prin- 
ciples. Let those who seek for rec- 
titude in politics, or right principle 
in diplomacy, abandon the visionary 
pursuit ; integrity is an individual 
virtue, and righteous dealing has 
ceased in Christian Europe to be the 
rule of international politics. Yet, 
if we can rightly read the history of 
the one people given to us as a 
lesson-book, we shall find that the 
moral relations of nations to each 
other are ever kept before us in pro- 
minent characters, while individual 
sins or virtues become significant 
chiefly in the ruler, as affecting the 
welfare or working the condemna- 
tion of his people. 

On the 24th of April the French 
landed and took possession of 
Civita Vecchia. A deputation was 
immediately despatched from Rome 
to demand the reason of the occu- 
pation. The reply was, that 
General Oudinot had instructions to 
enter the city of Rome, and that he 
reckoned on the co-operation of all 
well-disposed citizens in freeing 
them from the rule of the foreigners 
who had seized on the liberties of 
the Roman people. The Chamber, 
by a unanimous act, denied that 
they were acting under coercion, 
and asserted their determination to 
repel by force any attempt to enter 
the city. These short negotiations 
were soon abandoned, and the pre- 
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parations in the capital advanced 
with tenfold energy, whilst the 
French general pushed his outposts 
to within eight miles of the walls. 
All egress from the city was for- 


-bidden, excepting to foreigners with 


their own horses ; the small bridges 
in the neighbourhood were blown 
up, the roads cut across and in- 
trenched, and guns were mounted 
along the walls; in fact, no step 
which military skill could suggest 
was omitted. When we add that 
for a fortnight previously the city 
was in the state we have described, 
we shall be much inclined to doubt 
whether the French general, who 
must have had excellent information 
as to the state of things inside, 
could have expected so easy an entry 
within the walls, and so friendly a 
reception as he afterwards asserted 
that he anticipated. On _ the 
morning of the 29th, the city was 
woke up at an early hour by the 
distant rattle of musketry, soon 
followed by the roar of heavy 
artillery. The shops were shut, 
the generale beaten, and the civic 
guard in full force occupied every 
street, preserving the most strict 
order. For some hours, these ter- 
rific and now nearer sounds re- 
verberated through the ancient city. 
The inhabitants remained in breath- 
less expectancy, for we had no 
news. In the Piazza de Spagna 
the little remaining band of English 
discussed in groups the probabili- 
ties of our evening’s intelligence. 
In the same open place, Gount 
Mamiani and others of the mode- 
rate party promenaded like our- 
selves, and the moderatists did not 
hesitate to avow their belief that 
the French would be in occupation 
by dinner-time. A trooper covered 
with dust gallops up about one 
o'clock, in his hand a sabre and belt 
waved in triumph over his head. In 
a moment he is surrounded. The 
trophies are French, taken from an 
officer;—‘the day is ours!’ Not 
trusting such rumour, we seek 
eagerly for its confirmation or 
denial. Away towards St. Peter's 
speed the crowd, but are soon 
cashed by a dense mass proceeding 
in the opposite direction. Who are 
they? Those waving feathers and 
dark faces belong to Garibaldi— 
but who else? Those crest-fallen, 
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hardy-looking, lightly-built soldiers, 
of paler a but bronzed by 
the sun of Africa, are French 
prisoners—they are eight hundred. 
It is not easy to collect an accu- 
rate version of the events of that 
day. The French assert that they 
marched up to the gate of the city 
with a ania band playing, the 
officers with canes in their hands; 
that a rush was made from an am- 
bush, and that thus surrounded, 
many were made prisoners, the rest, 
when formed after a retreat, making 
a feigned attack on the walls, to 
reconnoitre their strength. But 
this account is simply ludicrous. 
Military men do not thus march w 
to bastions and works armed aa 
manned for their defence, having 
had previous intimation of the de- 
termination to resist, and secret 
means of knowing how extensive 
were the preparations for that 
purpose. With a force of 3500 
men and two field-pieces, General 
Oudinot in person commanded an 
attack on the portion of the walls 
just outside St. Peter's, whilst a 
simultaneous movement was made 
on the Porta San Pancrazio. Gari- 
baldi met the principal attack by a 
sortie as far as the Villa Pamphili, 
that exquisite park where we doubt 
not many of our readers have ad- 
mired the far views of the cam- 
pagna, the pine grove and hundred 
fountains. There a hand-to-hand 
contest resulted in the retreat of the 
French, with a loss of 800 prisoners, 
and many killed and wounded. Two 
regiments, a small force of cavalry, 
and the two guns, were brought to 
bear on the exterior of the Vatican 
mount, and most  injudiciously 
marched right under the walls, 
which were crowded with Roman 
troops and ready with well-served 
artillery. The destruction of the 
French was here considerable, and 
finding their mistake, an entire 
regiment sought the shelter of a 
deep ditch, in which the greater part 
remained till evening. The guns 
were now with much difficulty 
dragged through vineyards to a 
slope out of range of the bastion 
which had been first attacked, but 
just near enough to allow of a long 
shot or two to be directed on them 
from the Castle of St. Angelo. 
Finally, towards evening, the dis- 
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membered remains of the little 
corps who had fought bravely but 
been cruelly misled, retired on Palo, 
a village half-way between Rome 
and Civita Vecchia. 

The exultation of the Romans at 
this, their first feat of arms, may be 
conceived, but were difficult to de- 
scribe. The event, indeed, sufli- 
ciently justified their self-gratula- 
tion, for however this trial of arms 
may have been misrepresented, 
there is now no doubt that a 
military coup-de-main was intended 
on the part of the French, and 
frustrated by the timely preparation 
and courageous resistance of the 
Romans. 

We will not pain the reader with 
details of the sad scenes which we 
witnessed in the hospitals; let him 
who wishes to read the penalty of 
human madness and crime,—let the 
youth smitten with visions of the 
glory of war, watch its writhing 
victims on the bed of suffering, and 
ask himself, are these men our 
brothers, and how have they 
offended? We mention the subject 
only to remark that the French and 
Romans in the same wards received 
equal attention from the surgeons 
and from a noble band of ladies, 
who devoted themselves to the 
loathsome duties of nursing the 
wounded. 

The second feat of arms was less 
brilliant than the first, but cha- 
racteristic. The King of Naples 
had marched 20,000 men to Albano, 
within fourteen miles of Rome. 
After the affair of the 29th, the 
French awaited reinforcements from 
Toulon, and Garibaldi, with 3000 
men, occupied Palestrina, a village 
on the Volscian chain of mountains, 
forty miles from the city. A 
Spanish force of 4000 had landed at 
Fiumicino, a hamlet at the mouth 
of the Tiber. We now know that 
the French repelled all offers of co- 
operation from both Naples and 
Spain, so that the Neapolitan King, 
who in person commanded his army, 
retired to Velletri, a town on an 
elevation, some thirty miles south 
of Rome. At this place Garibaldi 
overtook him, having eflected a 
rapid movement by a mountain 
road, which commanded his flank. 
It is difficult to obtain accurate 
details of this affair, but the 
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Romans claim a decided victory, and 
the losses on both sides were con- 
siderable. The escape of the King 
of Naples was so narrow, that his 
papers, opera-glass, and other 

ersonal articles were carried back 
in triumph to the city, and his army 
retreated in disorder across their 
own frontier at Terracina. 

We are not the historians of that 
time, and personal circumstances 
compelled a retreat from the 
devoted city before the siege was ter- 
minated. Having volunteered a per- 
sonal description of such events only 
as we witnessed, it were improper 
to draw on such materials as we 
possess for a detailed account of the 
military operations on both sides, 
of the courage and constancy of a 
devoted people, of the wrongs which 
they suffered from false and inte- 
rested misrepresentations, and of 
many feats of individual gallantry 
which are known and chronicled, 
although not in the pages of the 
English press. Of such we were 
only partly a witness. Were time 
and opportunity vouchsafed, we 
should gladly aid in preserving a 
true narrative of the events which 
characterized a siege of unsurpassed 
bravery on both sides. 

Time was pressing, and with great 
difficulty we obtained an order from 
the Minister of War to take horses 
out of the city. For years that city 
of many recollections had been our 
home—from whence shall we say 
farewell ? Shall we mount the Capi- 
tol, wander at evening in St. Peter's, 
or shall it be by the watchfires in 
the Piazzas—or in that lone spot 
under the walls—there by the pyra- 
mid of Cestius, where our English 
lost ones sleep by the side of the 
Roman tribune? To which of the 
great associates of the past in that 
Eternal City shall we confide our 
parting thoughts — homage to the 
art, the religious monuments, the 
stores of antiquity which it en- 
shrines? Thou, reader, who hast 
wandered among the crowding piled 
up arches of earth’s grandest ruin, 
reply. Long after midnight a car- 
riage—rarely now seen in Rome— 
winds by the Capitol, along the Via 
Sacra; we descend; these night 
wat-hers—tall ruinous walls on the 
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Palatine—echoing arches in Constan- 
tine’s Basilica— sculptured monu- 
ments of the empire—these change 
not, but the times have changed 
since first we walked here—and war 
once more gathers like a cloud 
around the scene of so many a 
struggle. To the Coliseum? be it 
so. On entering we anticipate the 
usual solemn lonely grandeur of the 
night, with the oah-siee aloft. It 
is packed with soldiers : whole regi- 
ments, ranged around the inner area 
and along the ruined corridors, are 
stretched in every attitude of weari- 
ness. A deep sleep is: over all but 
one picturesque corner. Under an 
arch a wineshop had been established 
—a lamp hung from its centre, fresh 
branches decorated the barrels, a 

alm tree, once the glory of a neigh- 

ouring convent, now ruthlessly cut 
down, formed the ‘bush’ which in- 
timated the temple of Bacchus, and 
an Albano woman in full costume 
supplied the wild brigandlike 
figures who lounged around with 
abundant supplies. Thus it was— 
be these our last associations with 
Roman ruins ! 

Morning scarcely dawned when 
we parted from the beleaguered city. 
After hours of toil in dragging a 
rickety carriage up the vineyard 
track which the French cannon had 
recently made, we emerged on a 
hill which commanded the whole 
neutral ground between the walls 
and the outposts of the French. 
What ruin had not been already 
made! every house was dismantled, 
the roads torn up, the track of shot 
along the vineyards—a widespread 
desolation around—no inhabitants— 
a silence as of the grave. The Ro- 
man love of epigram had left, in 
immense characters, on the gables of 
every ruined house which we passed, 
a remarkable extract fromthe French 
constitution of 1848—with it we take 
an unwilling leave of our readers : 

‘ELLE RESPECTE LES NATIONA- 
LITES ETRANGERES, COMME ELLE EN- 
TEND FAIRE RESPECTER LA SIENNE; 
N’ENTREPREND AUCUNE GUERRE 
DANS LES VUES DE CONQUETE, ET 
N’EMPLOIE JAMAIS SES FORCES CON- 
TRE LA LIBERTE D'AUCUN PEUPLE. 
—Article 5. Constitution de la Re- 
publique Francaise, 1848. 
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vers is no more interesting, no 
more useful, no more important 
subject, if properly handled, than 
the training, practice, and calling of 
an advocate. For an advocate, in 
the proper acceptation of the word, 
is aman devoted to the study and 
ractice of the laws of his native 
and, and who is called on, when 
the occasion arises, to defend his 
fellow-citizens before the tribunals 
of his country, whether civil or 
criminal. Such a man has great 
and anxious duties to perform in all 
times and in all seasons, but more 
especially in times of political ex- 
citement or revolution. The pro- 
erties, the lives, the characters of 
is fellow-subjects are entrusted to 
him. He is to procure redress for 
their wrongs, to advise them as to 
the mode and manner of proceeding 
in their suits for redress or recover 
—to counsel them in the most deli- 
cate and difficult positions of public, 
private, and commercial life, and to 
represent their interests, their feel- 
ings, their wishes, rights and wrongs, 
before judges and juries, and in 
England before mixed tribunals, 
composed of peers spiritual and 
temporal, and men of all stations 
and callings, in committees of the 
Commons. Without the aid of 
advocates, it is clear, laws could 
not be properly administered or 
enforced in any country claiming to 
be civilized, for, as Quintilian says, 
Nam et leges ipse nihil valent nist 
actoris idoned voce munite. To 
defend the oppressed—to shield the 
imnocent—to expose the swindler, 
the knave, and the calumniator—to 
impeach the peculator, and to de- 
nounce fore a jury of his country- 
men the destroyers of the peace of 
fan.iiies—these are noble and neces- 
sary duties devolving on a profes- 
sional advocate, and the man who 
performs them rightly is entitled, 
not merely to the colons and ap- 
probation, but to the esteem, grati- 
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tude, and reverence of his clients 
and fellow - countrymen. Quid 
porro tam regium, says Cicero, 
tam liberale, tam munificum, quam 
opem ferre supplicibus, excitare 
afflictos, dare salutem, liberare peri- 
culis, retinere homines in civitate ? 
The profession of an Advocate, if 
not the most noble of all profes- 
sions, and to be preferred before all 
others, is at least one of the most 
necessary. ‘ What,’ says Sir John 
Davies, attorney-general in the reign 
of James I., in the preface to his 
Reports, ‘is the matter and subject 
of our profession but justice, the 
lady and queen of all moral virtues?” 
The importance of the duties, and 
the arduous nature of the qualifica- 
tions required for a first-rate advo- 
cate it were difficult indeed to ex 
a To enumerate these duties, 
and to describe these qualifications 
fitly, is no easy task. Such a task 
requires the union of learned lawyer, 
ripe scholar, eloquent advocate, and 
able writer, all harmoniously com- 
bined. Treated by a Holt or a 
Hardwicke, a Mansfield or a Dun- 
ning, an Erskine or a Curran, a 
Plunkett or a Romilly, a Copley or 
a Brougham, a Scarlett or a Den- 
man—treated by a D’Aguessau or a 
Gerbier, a Berryer or a Chaix 
D’Est Ange, we can conceive such 
a subject worthily discussed and ex- 
pounded, for those best can paint 
the duties of an advocate who have 
most worthily performed his great 
functions. But we cannot under- 
stand why the theme should be ad- 
venturously and rashly taken up by 
an unknown and an unhonoured 
volunteer, unless for the purposes 
of a vulgar notoriety, or for the pur- 
pose of unworthy book-making. If a 
man has shone at the bar as orator, 
advocate, scholar, or profound law- 
er—if he has distinguished himself 
y the production of some scientific 
legal treatise, or is known as a jurist 
or a writer on jurisprudence, or 
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even as a sound, scholarly, and 
scientific practitioner, we can ima- 
gine such a man, even though not a 
great or celebrated advocate, ad- 
vantageously discoursing on the 
theory and practice of advocacy. 
No one can doubt, for instance, that 
the late Mr. Starkie and the late 
Mr. John William Smith, in Eng- 
land — that the late Mr. Justice 
Story or the late Mr. Chancellor 
Kent, in America—though none of 
them great Advocates, were all 
capable of profitably writing on the 
rights, duties, privileges, and intel- 
lectual and moral training necessary 
to a great forensic speaker, for 
these gentlemen were accomplished 
scholars and jurists, as well as pro- 
found lawyers, in the estimation of 
their profession and the world at 
large. But it is not every barrister 
of seven, or even of nine years stand- 
ing, though by exceeding and too 
abounding courtesy called learned 

entlemen, who can discourse of the 
lation of a profession which has 
numbered a Bacon, a Hale, a Holt, 
a Somers, a Mansfield, and a Hard- 
wicke among its members. 

We have earnestly inquired, in 
the profession and out of it, what 
special vocation ‘ Edward W. Cox, 
Esq.,’ who describes himself bar- 
rister-at-law, has to write on the 
‘ training and practice of an advo- 
cate.’ We have asked what preten- 
sions he has to school his brethren, 
or even the humblest student of an 
Inn of Court working his way to 
the bar? and the answers we have 
obtained to these questions, far and 
near, are otherwise than satisfactory. 
Various gentlemen of the Bar have 
informed us, that so late as the year 
1840, the name of Mr. Cox was to 
be found among the provincial at- 
torneys of a small country town, 
Taunton, chiefly distinguished for 
the manufacture of coarse stuffs and 
heady ale. In the Law List of 1841, 
the country attorney of 1840, we 
believe, disappeared, and remained 
perdu through that year and 1842, 
to the great grief of the public in 
general, and his clients in particular. 
But in 1843, the Chrysalis Cox had 
happily grown into a full fledged 
barrister, having been called to the 
Bar on the 5th of May, 1843. How 
this speedy call and transformation 
was managed, we profess not to 
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know. Mr. Cox, we understand, 
had no Master’s degree to abridge 
his studies, yet within three years 
we find his name in the Law List as 
both attorney and barrister. 

It may be supposed by some, that 
in the intervening period between 
1840 and 1843, Mr. E. W. Cox was 
laboriously engaged in perfecting 
himself in the humanities—in study- 
ing philosophy, and in cultivating 
the practice of a divine eloquence : 
but we are given to understand, that 
in some portion of this interval he 
was busily engaged in what our 
neighbours, the French, call the 
creation and foundation of a news- 
paper—a Law Newspaper! which 
still exists, notwithstanding that the 
Advocate was first published in it, 
and which rejoices in the name of 
the Law Times! This journal was 
launched, we believe, in the ending 
of 1842, or the beginning of 1843, 
with Mr. E. W. Cox for editor, and 
principal, if not sole proprietor. 

The appearance of the Law Times 
constituted an era in journalism in 
general, and more especially in legal 
journalism, hitherto somewhat ‘ ca- 

ined and confined.’ Antecedently 
to its portentous birth, there were 
only two recognised legal journals 
in the profession, — one, the Law 
Journal, confining itself exclusively 
to reports of cases in the different 
courts, and of which, the excellent 
and popular Mr. Montagu Cham- 
bers, now M.P. for Greenwich, was, 
and is, the editor; and the other, 
the Jurist, in which, weekly, ap- 

eared a well-written legal article, 
in addition to the elaborate and law- 
yer-like reports of cases. Both 
these publications were then, and are 
now, conducted with eminent abi- 
lity, and in the most gentlemanly 
=_ befitting a learned profession. 
th enjoy a large professional cir- 
culation, are recognised authorities, 
and quoted before the judges. 

There were two other legal pub- 
lications, indeed, circulating among 
the attorneys, called respectively, 
the Legal Observer and the Justice 
of the Peace, which, though never 
cited in court, were, we believe, 
fairly and creditably conducted. It 
will be seen from this statement, 
that there was no want of profes- 
sional organs addressing themselves 
either to the Bar or to the subor- 
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dinate branches of the law profes- 
sion. Notwithstanding this admitted 
fact, however, the pane or pro- 
prietors of the Law Times, in which 
these papers, the Advocate, were 
published, entered the market as a 
competitor for favour, and address- 
ing himself, or themselves, to judges, 
barristers, solicitors, auctioneers, 
land surveyors, &c., offered this 
bonus for advertisements :— 


The following scale of charges, reduced 
more than one-third, has been adopted 
for Advertisements of Estates for Sale, 
&c., exceeding ten lines in length : 

For the first 70 words . . . 5s. 

For every succeeding 30 words 1s. 


The success of such a low appeal, 
addressed to educated barristers, 
may be conceived, though we do not 
choose to describe it here. 

It was not merely as an advertis- 
ing medium that the Law Times was 
offered. It was suggested that the 
regular law reports, published and 
oa by Sweet, Benning, Stevens 
and Norton, and Butterworth, were 
too dear, and that solicitors and 
legal men in the country should sub- 
scribe to publish ancient and modern 
reports at a cheaper rate, finding 
some one to sell on commission or 
otherwise. Subscriptions to this 
effect were paid in, and punctually 
acknowledged in the Law Times, but 
we believe it will be found that the 
original plan was departed from, and 
that the ‘ Verulam Publications,’ as 
they were to be called, did not em- 
brace the old reports, but only 
comprised certain so called reports 
and cases of Mr. E. W. Cox, and 
certain other reports and treatises 
of papive employed by Mr. Cox to 
ai him in the Law Times. Thus, 
instead of having Croke, or Douglas, 
or Cowper, or Burrow, the Verulam, 
or, as it was sometimes printed, the 
Verulum Society, gave to the world 
‘Real Property and Conveyancing 
Cases,’ by reporters of Mr. Cox; 
‘New Magistrates’ Cases,’ purport- 
ing to be by Mr. Cox himself, and by 
another, the latter laborious gentle- 
man having been actually seen in 
court taking notes; and * Criminal 
Cases’ by Mr. Cox, &c. Here is one 
notice or paragraph appearing in the 
editorial part of the Law Times : — 


VERULAM PUBLICATIONS, &c. 
No. 22 of Real Property and Convey- 
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ancing Cases, and No. 18 of New Prac- 
tice Cases, will be ready by Saturday 
next. 

The 13th and 14th numbers of Cox’s 
Criminal Law Cases are in the Press. 

The first volume of the Real Property 
and Conveyancing Cases is now issued, 
bound ; back numbers can be had to 
complete sets for binding. 

All the forms necessary for the coming 
registrations are being printed for the 
Society. Where any quantities are re- 
quired, the name of the county or town 
can be inserted by the printer, if the 
orders be sent immediately. 

The members are entitled to all the 
1000 forms and law-books published by 
Messrs. Knicut, at the Society’s prices. 

Not merely did the Verulam So- 
ciety print Treatises, Cases, and 
Books of Practice, but it also took 
to printing registration forms. 

VERULAM PUBLICATIONS. 

As the season is approaching when 
the Registration forms will be wanted, 
the usual notice is given that persons 
requiring considerable quantities may 
have the name of their county, city, or 
borough printed in the forms, if they 
will send their orders immediately. 

Not satisfied with thus preparing 
treatises, reports, forms, &c., the 
Law Times editor and his people, or 
rather populace of compilers, started 
incompetition with the tradeas book- 
binders, as may be seen from the 
following notice to subscribers :— 

The volumes of the Law TIMEs, 
neatly, strongly, and uniformly bound, 
for 5s. 6d. each, with the name and ad- 
dress of the owner on the cover, 1s, 
extra, if sent to the office. Ifthe num- 
bers for binding be transmitted by the 
post, they must be tied in a parcel open 
at the ends, and contain some distin- 
guishing mark. Advantage may be taken 
of the same parcel to enclose other books 
for binding. 

To this notice to subscribers was 
appended another notice touching 
the financial side of the question, 
which is rich in its way. 

The subscription for the current half- 
year is now due, and subscribers desirous 
of availing themselves of the great re- 
duction allowed for pre-payment, should 
forward the same in the course of the 
ensuing week, The prepaid subscription 
is 1l. 5s., for the half-year, and 2/. 7s. 
for the year, being a reduction respec- 
tively of twenty-five and thirty per cent. 


These details, be it observed, re- 
late to a journal in which the Advo- 
cate and his Training originally ap- 
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peared, edited by a barrister, and 
addressed either to barristers or to 
respectable attornies. 

he new advocate, called on the 
5th of May, 1843, who thus gave the 
public ataste of his quality, wasnever 
tired of ‘well-doing’ for the good of 
the profession and for the good of 
the public. Thus, in addition to 
forms, there’'was compiled a Table 
of the Abbreviations, by which the 
old and modern reports are cited, 
though the reports themselves were 
not printed. It is thus announced, 
this Table of Abbreviations, in a 
bona fide advertisement in the Law 
Times :— 

New Pvstications.—Now ready, A 
TABLE OF THE ABBREVIATIONS, by which 
all the Reports are usually cited, with 
the dates of each, and a Chronological 
Table of the Reports. On a large sheet 
for ready reference in offices or chambers. 
Price, on paper, One Shilling, mounted 
on stiff pasteboard, 2s. 6d. Law Times 
office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, and of 
all booksellers. N.B. Orders should 
specify when mounted copies are re- 
quired, 

Whether this gentleman was in- 
tended by nature for an advocate 
general, or particular, or merely for 
a general advertiser, we leave the 
reader in his discrimination to deter- 
mine. Be this, however, as it may, 
it is certain that the announcement 
of Mr. Cox’s Criminal Law Cases, 
No. 14, is first made, not as an ad- 
vertisement, but editorially, as is 
also the announcement of a Law 
Times Edition of Important Statutes. 
Here is what the ay call the 
reclame :— 

The 14th number of Cox’s Criminal 
Law Cases was published on Monday, 
and the 15th and 16th will be ready 
next week, so as to complete the fourth 
part for the ensuing assizes. 

Law Times Epition oF IMPORTANT 
Sratutes.—The fourth edition of the 
Registration of Electors Acts, incorporat- 
ing the Reform Bill and other statutes, 
and with notes of the cases decided on 
appeal to the Court of Common Pleas, is 
now ready. 

It may be asked who was the 
editor of this fourth edition? Why, 
none other than the editor of the 
Law Times, Mr. Cox himself, and 
the author of the book now before 
us. 
For many years before Mr. Cox 
had been heard of—indeed, before 
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he was admitted an attorney, two 
most respectable gentlemen had pub- 
lished a digest of decided cases ; the 
laborious work of the one was called 
Harrison's Digest, and the other, 
Jeremy's Digest. Unsatisfied, how- 
ever, with his achievements in the 
printing, binding, compiling, book- 
selling, publishing, abbreviating, and 
os line, and still burning to 
achieve more good, Mr. Cox deter- 
mined to give a ‘ Law Digest,’ which 
is thus editorially announced :— 

Tue Law Dicrst.—Two of the five 
numbers that will comprise this useful 
work are now published. The others 
are in the press. As it is intended to be 
bound with the volume of the Law Times 
just completed, subscribers are recom- 
mended to withhold their volumes from 
the binder until they can add this 
Digest, which will contribute so greatly 
to the value of the volume for the pur- 
poses of reference. In future the Digest 
will be completed simultaneously with 
the volume, sv that a like delay in bind- 
ing will not, we hope, be again neces- 
sary. 

After this editorial flourish comes 
the regular advertisement, thus :— 


New Pus.ications.—AN INDEX TO 
THE Law.—Just ready, THE Law Dt- 
Grst.—A complete Index to all the Re- 
ports that appeared during the Half-year 
ending the Ist of January last. Price 
5s. 6d. in @ stout wrapper. To be con- 
tinued half-yearly. The object of this 
Digest is to enable the Practitioner to 
find in a moment what has been the law 
decided on any subject, with reference 
to the authorities.—Law Times office. 


Alas! that Sheridan had not 
known E. W. Cox. To find in a 
moment the law on any subject was 
a grace beyond the art of Mr. Puff, 
or even the imagination of Sheridan. 

Unrequited, apparently, by all 
these various efforts, Mr. Cox next 
determined to make the Law Times 
a register of heirs, and next of kin. 
The labour of extracting advertise- 
ments of heirs from the newspapers 
during the whol of this long cen- 
tury was necessarily very great, and 
we may add, very dry. Therefore, 
to prevent impertinent curiosity, we 
learn, a fee of half-a-crown must be 
paid to the publisher of the Law 
Times, if people require particulars. 

In a different part of the Journal, 
though not in the advertising co- 
lumns, is what is really an adver- 
tisement. 
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Herrs-at-Law, Next or Kin, &c., 
Wantep.—{This is part of a complete 
list now being extracted for the Law 
Times from the advertisements that have 
appeared in the newspapers during -the 
present century. The reference, with 
the date and place of each advertise- 
ment, cannot be stated here without 
subjecting the paragraph to duty. But 
the figures refer to a corresponding entry 
in a book kept at the Law Times office, 
where these particulars are preserved, 
and which will be communicated to any 
applicant. To prevent impertinent curi- 
osity, a fee of half-a-crown for each in- 
quiry must be paid to the publisher, or 
af by letter, postage stamps enclosed. | 

Next of Kin of James Scott, of Newn- 
ham-street, Edgeware-road, died Feb. 
1833. 

Some thirty-five additional names 
follow the one we have cited, 
with which it is not necessary to 
trouble our readers. Whether this 
project of the heirs interfered with 
a joint stock company, got up on 
the subject, or whether the joint- 
stock com any interfered with the 
project of the aw Times, we have no 
means of knowing. 

Mr. Cox published an edition of 
the Consolidations Act, by which all 
public companies are governed, 
amounting to eleven in number; 
and also what he called The Prac- 
tical Statutes of Session, fifty-seven 
in number, thus described in one of 
his own advertisements :— 

Tae Practica StatuTEes.—J ust pub- 
lished, Tue Practican Statutes oF SEs- 
sion 1850; containing all the Statutes 
required by the English Lawyer, anno- 
tated, with a copious Index, of a con- 
venient size for carriage. Edited by 
Edward W. Cox and W. Paterson, Esqrs. 
Barristers-at-Law. In one volume, price 
7s. 6d., to be continued annually, in 
numbers, at 1s., and parts at 4s., as the 
Statutes are passed. The following are 
the Statutes given entire, with Notes. 

_ The County Courts were at this 
time coming into operation, and thus 

r. Cox announced his modus ope- 
randi in respect to them and the 
elections :— 

Practice oF THE County Courts.— 
The following Works for Officers and 
Practitioners in the County Courts are 

ublished at the Law Times office :—I. 

he Books required to be kept by the 
Clerks, separately, or in sets. II. The 
Forms required for the Returns of the 
Bailiffs. III. All the Forms prescribed 
by the Judges and used in the Courts, 
or by Practitioners, in sheets or volumes. 
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IV. Cause Books, Account Books, and 
Forms for the use of Attorneys practis- 
ing in the County Courts. 

In the press.—TuHe PracticE OF THE 
County Courts, as set forth by the sta- 
tute and rules, a manual, for the use of 
Practitioners. By Edward W. Cox, 
Esq., Barrisier-at-Law. 

ELECTION Forms, preparing for use at 
the coming General Election.—A SERIES 
OF Books AND Forms, conveniently ar- 
ranged for the use of Candidates and 
their Agents in Boroughs and Counties, 
including Canvass Books, Committee 
Books, Prospectus Books, Return Books, 
Poll Books, &c. The whole framed after 
plans that have been tried and found 
practically useful. Early orders are re- 
quested, that the publisher may regu- 
late the impression. 

Also in preparation, A Serres or So- 
Licitor’s Account Books, on the plan 
that has been found most successful in 
practice. 


On the same occasion he adver- 
tised the Law Times thus :— 
EVERY SATURDAY, 
THE LAW TIMES: 

A Journal of Property for the Lawyer, 
the Magistrate, and the Legislator. 
1st, contains—I. Advertisements of 

all matters relating to Law and Property. 

The most perfect and extensive system 

of Reports ever attempted. In the 

Common Law Courts are two Reporters, 

Barristers, and a note of every case is 

taken. All written judgments are taken 

in short hand, and published verbatim 
on the following Saturday. UI. The 

Legislator, comprising the information 

relating to the making of the Law. IV. 

The Magistrate, that relating to the ad- 

ministration of the Law. V. The Lawyer, 

all that concerns the practice of the Law. 

VI. Legal Intelligence. VII. Proceed- 

ings of the Law Societies. VIII. Lead- 

ing Articles on legal topics. IX. Reports 
of Law Lectures, X. Notices of all new 

Law Books of value. XI. A JouRNAL 

oF PROPERTY, comprising all intelligence 

relating to the Law of Auction, the 

Selling Prices of Property, &c. XII. 

The Gazettes copiously abstracted, &c. 


While the works of the successful 
and sagacious Cox are thus tho- 
roughly vendible and well ventilated 
through every county, by italicised 
puffs, by the aid of Henry Murrell 

ox and John Crockford, it appears 
that the Law Journal Reports, ad- 
mirably well reported and edited as 
they are, are really nothing worth. 
Such advertisements as the follow- 
ing are not uncommon in the Law 
Times, thoughnever elsewherefound. 
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The reader should observe the ita- 
lies :— 

Law JourNAL Reports.—For Satz, 
a copy of these Reports, from the com- 
mencement, 1823, to the end of 1845. 
Also, the Statutes and Digest during that 
period (47 vols.), They are half-bound, 
law calf, and in good condition. A low 
price will be taken for them. 

May be seen at the Law Times office. 

So that the Law Journal Reports, 
quoted before all the judges, if we 
are to believe the veracious adver- 
tisements of the Law Times, with 
the abridgment of the statutes and 
the digest, are going, to use a trade 
phrase, for ‘an old song.’ 

So omniscient a character as Mr. 
Cox is not, however, content with 
being newspaper proprietor, editor, 
reporter, compiler, forms man, &c. 
He must also veeds found a Solici- 
tors’ and General Life Assurance 
Society, capital one million, of 
which he is himself one of the di- 
rectors. Ofthis assurance company, 
Mr. Cox thus speaks in his journal, 
the Law Times :— 

If the principle upon which this esta- 
blishment has been founded be fully un- 
derstood, it cannot fail to be approved; 
and if supported as it deserves to be by 
those for whose benefit it was intended, 
sure we are that the 6th of April, 1846, 
will be a memorable day in the annals 
of the Profession, as the commencement 
of an institution from which still in- 
creasing benefits will flow to the Soli- 
citors, and to which they will hereafter 
point with pride as an honour to the 
Profession to which it belongs. 

If so it should prove, as we doubt not 
it will, we shall ever look back upon the 
labour we bestowed upon its design and 
execution as the best return that could be 
made to the Profession for the confidence 
they have so generously reposed in the 
Law Trgs, and through which alone it 
was enabled to bring about the establish- 
ment of the Soticitors’ InsuRANCE OF- 
FICE. 

This is unquestionably a ha 
state of being and feeling. We 
only trust that the parties think of 
each other in 1852 as Mr. Cox 
alleges they did six years ago, that 
is to say, in 1846. 

We have antecedently spoken of 
the Law Digest. Notwithstanding 
the way in which it was recom- 
mended by puff direct, puff oblique, 
puff collateral, and advertisement, 
the following explanation was never- 
theless deemed necessary :— 
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An EXPLANATION.—Many correspon- 
dents have inquired what is The Law 
Digest, some time since announced as an 
intended addition to the Law Times, 
and now actually in course of publica- 
tion. 

The design is to present half-yearly a 
complete Index to the Law as pro- 
pounded by the Judges and by statute 
during the preceding six months. 

The plan is this, Suppose, for instance, 
it is desired to know what has been pro- 
mulgated upon the Law of Executors, or 
of Bankruptcy, during the period over 
which the Digest extends. By referring 
to that word, a note of every case pub- 
lished will be found under its appropriate 
subdivisions ; thus affording immediate 
access to the actual law, brought down 
to the latest practicable period. 

This plan, of course, does not differ 
materially from other Digests; but in its 
execution itisunique. The value of such 
an Index must depend wholly upon its 
completeness. Unless every case, wher- 
ever reported, is to be found there, it is 
almost worthless. Now, it so happens, 
that the other digests are not complete. 
One gives only the cases reported in what 
are called ‘the regular reports,’ others 
omit altogether those of the Law Journal, 
the Jurist, or the Law Times. No one 
presents all the reports. But The Law 
Digest, disclaiming all petty jealousies of 
other reports and publishers, and look- 
ing only to the wants of the profession 
and the purpose of such a work, includes 
all the cases in all the reports, and thus 
contains many hundreds that will be 
looked for in vain elsewhere. 


The meaning of this, honestly 
translated, is, that Mr. Harrison 
and Mr. Jeremy included in their 
digest only such cases as were public 


property. They did not originally 
either poach on or pirate—we be- 
lieve that is the trade phrase—the 
literary and legal property of the 
Law Journal or the Jurist. 

With all his verbatim reports, 
written judgments, and double num- 
bers—with his own opinions, written 
on circuit, on the Law of Joint Stock 
Companies in the bubble-year of 
1846. With all these superhuman 
effortsand ‘uniqueimprovements,’ to 
use the language of Mr. Cox, we say 
the worthy man was unable, to echo 
his own phrase, ‘to keep pace with 
the reports.’ Double Be were 
resorted to, which induced Mr. Cox 
to announce, in his peculiar style, 
that— 

Henceforth the prepaid subscription 
will be 1. 5s, for the half-year, and 
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2l. 7s. for the year, which will include 
all the double numbers, being a re- 
duction for payment in advance of nearly 
twenty-five per cent. on the half-year, and 
of thirty per cent, on the year. 

It is necessary, also, to state that, for 
the future, no subscription can be suf- 
fered to remain unpaid for more than two 
half years. The reason of this will be 
apparent when we state that the ascer- 
tained bad debts, during the three years 
the Law Times has existed, amount to 
no less a sum than 724l., and the list of 
defaulters would fill upwards of four 
closely printed columns. Our publisher, 
therefore, must be excused if, in the exer- 
cise of necessary vigilance, he may some- 
times appear to be importunate. He as- 
sures us that stringent measures to 
enforce a settlement have never been 
adopted until repeated applications had 
been made, and the courtesy of a reply 
to them refused. He has also stated 
some cases of gross fraud, which it will 
probably be our duty to make known to 
the profession, to warn others against 
similar impositions. 

Undismayed by so large a list 
of defaulters in a legal undertaking, 
Mr. Cox adventured, sometime 
in 1844, on a literary as well as 
a legal speculation, and either 
alone, or with others, launched what 
was called a family literary journal, 
called the Critic. Every Saturday 
the Critic was advertised in the 
Law Times thus :— 

Enlarged to thirty-two pages. 

Tue Critic, — This Family Literary 
Journal is now the largest and cheapest 
literary journal in Europe. The monthly 
family Critic, in a neat cover, 128 large 
pages, price only ls. 6d. A stamped 
number, as a specimen, sent to any per- 
son, enclosing three postage stamps. 
Critic-office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 

Deeming this advertisement in- 
sufficient, however, the proprietors 
sent forth the following, with a list 
of subscribers. The style of this 
advertisement, and the italics in the 
printing are so peculiar, that it re- 
sembles in almost every particular 
the writing, the printing, and puffery 
of the Law Times. Whether the one 
hand draws up the advertisement 
for both journals we have no means 
of knowing, but certain it is they 
are both published at the same 
office, and the list of subscribers is 
printed on paper similar in texture 
and form, and with types apparently 
similar to those employed in the 
Law Times. Here is the first part: 





How the Critic was Puffed into Notice. 






Tue Critic, Lonpon Literary Jour- 
naL.—List of Subscribers.—The follow- 
ing pages contain the list of the subseri- 
bers to The Critic, London Literary 
Journal the largest and most complete 
journal, in Europe, of Literature, Art, 
and Science: containing 72 columns, 
price only 6d.; stamped, 7d.; in 
monthly parts, price 1s.; or in quarterly 
parts, price 3s. 

To ADVERTISERS.—As the best proof 
that could be given of the extent aud 
character of the circulation of this Jour- 
nal, we publish the names and addresses 
of the subscribers who are regularly 
supplied direct from the office. Besides 
these, there is a large sale to booksellers, 
&c., in numbers, and in monthy and 
quarterly parts ; but as the destination 
of these is not known, they are not in- 
cluded. This list shows that the circu- 
lation of the Critic exceeds largely that 
of any other literary journal, and that it 
is regularly received by nearly seven 
thousand subscribers, 


This prospectus ‘pales its in- 
effectual ray,’ however, before a 
letter addressed ‘to one of the no- 
bility and gentry,’ who, it is well 
known, detest low snobbish journals, 
and his Grace the Duke of Diddleum, 
whose condescension to poor-devil 
authors and needy reviewers is 
well known, has permitted us to 
take a copy of this rare gem :— 

The London Literary Journal, 
THE CRITIC. 
29, Essex-street, Strand, London, 1852. 

Srr,—I am requested by the proprie- 
tors of The London Literary Journal, 
the Critic, to inform you that, being de- 
sirous of securing for it so intelligent a 
body of readers as the nobility and 
gentry, it has been determined to sup- 
ply it to them at the cost of the stamp, 
paper, and printing only—that is, at 
the price of Two SHILLINGS AND SIx- 
PENCE PER QUARTER, 

Enclosed is a prospectus detailing the 
plan of this old-established and influen- 
tial joutnal, from which you will see 
that it is peculiarly adapted for your 
family circle, and contains a complete 
summary of the progress of Literature, 
Art, and Science. 

On your returning the enclosed form 
of order, signed, a stamped copy will be 
regularly forwarded to you on the day 
of publication. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
JNO. CROCKFORD, Publisher. 

P.S.—The trifling subscription may 
be remitted in postage stamps at the 
end of each quarter or half year, so that 
there will not be any trouble as to pay- 
ment, 
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To the Publisher of the ‘ Critic, London 
Literary Journal,’ 29, Essex-street, 
Strand, London. 

Srr,—Please send me, until counter- 
manded, The Critic, London Literary 
Journal, at 2s. 6d. per quarter, as offered 
to the nobility and gentry. 


The Critic, as the reader has 
seen, is pronounced by its proprietor 
or proprietors to be the largest and 
most complete journal of literature, 
art, and science published in 
Europe, and its circulation is de- 
scribed as follows :— 


The Circulation of The Critic, London 
Literary Jownal, during the quarter 
ending Dec. 15, 1851, was as follows :— 
No. 252, October 1, 6300 copies ; 253, 
October 15, 6300; 254, November 1, 
6400; 255, November 15, 6450; 256, 
December 1, 6450 ; 257, December 15, 
6500.* 

Appended to this advertisement 
are the opinions of divers sub- 
scribers, ‘which have been volun- 
tarily expressed,’ and we are told 
by the publisher are selected from 
a large number. 

It will be observed that the office 
of the Critic is at the same address 
as the Law Times, and that the style 
and numerous italics correspond to 
a phrase and to a letter with the 
peculiar style and italics of the Law 
Times and the volume called the 
Advocate now before us, which ori- 
ginally appeared therein. 

These are remarkable, indeed, 
almost wonderful coincidences ; but 
taking for granted that Mr. Cox 
neither composed nor suggested the 
advertisement, the reclames (we 
want a word in the English lan- 
guage to express this sort of puffery), 
the paragraphs, or the articles, still 
they must have come before him in 
his joint character of proprietor and 
editor, and he gave them and has 
continued them a sanction. For ten 
years—from the very year the Law 
Times was started—this system of 
puffery has been going on, as any 
one may convince himself by re 
ferring to the pages of the Law 
Times. Is the man, then, who com- 
menced, who has sanctioned, if not 
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written all this offensive rubbish, 
exactly the person to instruct the 
world on the duties of an advo- 
cate? Is Mr. Cox a leading advo- 
cate in town? Has he ever led or 
argued great or important causes 
in any one of the four superior 
courts, Chancery, Queen’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, or Exchequer? Has 
he ever led or been heard at the 
Appeal Bar of the House of Lords, 
before the Privy Council, or even 
in any remarkable cases at the 
Central Criminal Court? Is Mr. 
Cox a leader on his circuit? has he 
obtained a silk gown? oris he one of 
those stuff gowns, entrusted, as Mr. 
Butt and Mr. Greenwood were, and 
as Messrs. Barstow and Montagu 
Smith are, with important and 
heavy business ? Is he a profound 
nile and a great lawyer, like Mr. 
Justice Maule?—an accomplished 
and learned man, like the late 
Attorney-general, Sir J. E. Cock- 
burn, the former leader of the 
Western Circuit—a man of consi- 
derable scholastic attainments, great 
university repute, very general scho- 
larship and reading, and apparently 
well grounded in principle as a 
scientific lawyer, like the author 
of Hortensius and the History of 
Trial by Jury? The answers to all 
these questions may be supplied in 
legal circles, if the reader can have 
any doubt from the specimens of 
taste and style which we have 
culled from Mr. Cox’s journal. 

This person, whose standard 
is so high—whose principles are 
so pure and lofty—who publishes 
books for the clerks of the County 
Courts, forms for the bailiffs, cause- 
books, account-books, and forms for 
the attorneys,—who publishes elec- 
tion-forms, poll-books, solicitors’ ac- 
count-books, &c,—who, like Caleb 
Quotem, would be very happy to do 
any job whatever in the way of 
trade,—any job, whether in printing, 
binding, &c., is, forsooth, very fear- 
ful that the glory of the Bar has de- 
parted—that its sun has set—that 
it is doomed to destruction ;—and 
why, think you, gentle reader? Be- 


* Amongst other manceuvres, the conductors of the Critic put forth an adver- 
tisement, which pretended to show by figures how much larger their circulation was 
than that of the Atheneum and Literary Gazette ; the fact being, that the whole 
number of copies printed of the Critic was quoted, whilst the number of stamped 
copies only—a very inconsiderable portion of their whole circulation—of the A the- 
neum and Literary Gazette was given. 
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cause these very ‘local tribunals,’ 
for which Mr. Cox and the Law 
Times are willing to work as 
rinters, booksellers, and book- 
inders, ‘are substituted for the 
ae central fountains of law in 
estminster Hall.’ It is Mr. Cox’s 
opinion, moreover, ‘ that the recent 
revolution in the manner of ad- 
ministering justice’ ‘ must annihilate 
all those minor fees by which the 
juniors of the Bar have been sup- 
ported hitherto.’ He is apprehen- 
sive that in the atmosphere of a 
county town—such, for instance, as 
Taunton —barristers ‘should lose 
the spirit and tone of gentlemen,’ 
‘should be tempted by an excess of 
anxiety to compete with the attor- 
neys (of which fraternity he was a 
member in 1840, according to the 
Law List) for the business of the 
County Courts.’ This apprehension 
of ‘ competition’ might be very legi- 
timate in the author of Hortensius, 
or any barrister, no matter what 
his circuit or sessions, who has not 
‘competed’ with printers and law- 
stationers for clerks’ books, forms, 
cause-books, account-books, &e. In 
such a person the apprehension is 
supremely ridiculous, or worse than 
ridiculous. Addressing Lord Den- 
man in a dedication, Mr. Cox 
‘trusts that no endeavour will be 
made to avert the fate of the pro- 
fession, by assenting to aught that 
will lower its status or confuse its 
functions with those ofthe attorney.’ 
Far better, in the opinion of Mr. Cox, 
is it ‘that the Bar should cease to 
exist as a profession, than that it 
should survive its ancient honour, 
its influence, its respect, and its 
public estimation. If we must fall,’ 
says Mr. Cox, ‘let us fall with 
dignity.’ Are, then, attorneys, as a 
body, devoid of honour, or influence, 
or respect P 
Are the Amorys, the Farrers, the 
Kindersleys, the Lavies, the Law- 
fords, the Maynards, the Oliversons, 
the Lyons, the Vizards, and so many 
others, hundreds of whom we could 
name, men unworthy, whose touch 
would be contamination? And if 
the fact were so, which it is not in 
any sense, does it become a man 
who was a few years ago a small 
country attorney to hold this lan- 
guage in reference to men in a higher 
social position than he can ever 
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attain? As to Mr. Cox ‘falling 
with dignity,’ he must first, we 
would suggest, attain a certain emi- 
nence. Even in paragraph writing, 
puffing, and advertising, it is plam 
to us he is a coarse and clumsy 
practitioner ; he is far from having 
attained the perfection of the late 
George Robins, of Covent Garden ; 
he is clearly, in lightness and variety, 
inferior even to Moses and Son's 
prose, not to speak of their poetical, 
puffer. 

Mr. Cox, in a part of his dedica- 
tion, says that it was Lord Denman 
‘who suggested to him the subject 
of the treatise’ now before us. But 
no sooner is this startling assertion 
made, than Mr. Cox backs out of the 
plain meaning thus :—‘I had been 
accustomed to contemplate you at 
the bar as the ideal (the italies are 
more suo Mr. Cox’s) of an advocate : 
afterwards I looked up to you upon 
the bench with veneration as the 
very model of that most honourable 
and honoured of dignitaries, the 
Lord Chief Justice of England. 
Reflecting upon the qualities that 
had thus commanded my admira- 
tion, I sought the sources of them, 
and what was the natural and ac- 
quired qualifications of an accom- 
plished advocate,’ &c. Thus it was 
not by word of mouth, as anybody 
may well believe, that Lord Denman 
suggested that Mr.Cox should write, 
but Cox was moved thereunto by 
‘veneration and admiration,’ feelings 
which it appears even puffers may, 
despite their quackery, entertain for 
a truly honest and upright character. 
For the prospects of the bar, as they 
present themselves to him, Mr. Cox 
tells Lord Denman, in the dedication, 
‘he is unable to discover any way of 
escape.” What may be meant b 
this sentence we cannot divine. It 
may even puzzle our ex-Chief Jus- 
tice, if his lordship should waste his 
time or profane his learned leisure 
by once looking into the book. 

In a very early page of the work, 
Mr. Cox commits a mistake. He 
tells us, that in America, although 
the law permits the attorney to ap- 
pear as an advocate, the privilege 1s 
rarely used in courts which are of 
sufficient importance to be attended 
by a body of advocates by profession. 

his is not the fact, for in a majority 
of cases in America the professions 
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of attorney and counsellor-at-law 
are combined. Nearer home, even 
in the important commercial city of 
Marseilles, some eminent men, more 
especially commercial lawyers, prac- 
tise both as attorneys and advocates, 
or, as they say in America, as coun- 
sellors-at-law. 

We have no disposition ourselves, 
as may be seen from our opening 
observations, to underrate the du- 
ties, or to undervalue the import- 
ance, of the advocate, but when 
under the fantastic heading of ‘Ca- 
pacities,’ Mr. Cox tells any young 
men who may chance to read his 
treatise, ‘that the duties of an ad- 
vocate demand a larger range of in- 
telligence, a combination of a greater 
number of qualifications, than do 
those (sic) of any other branch 
of oratory,’ he talks ungram- 
matical nonsense and slipslop. A 
first-rate parliamentary speaker, de- 
bater, or leader of a party, ought to 
possess a more wonderful combina- 
tion of qualities than any advocate, 
however gifted. Murray, Lord 
Mansfield, unquestionably elevated 
advocacy to the highest point it at- 
tained till the days of Erskine. 
Learned, seouagllthed, devoted to 
literature, not without literary fame 
himself, tasteful, travelled, he en- 
Joye almost every advantage which 
education or training could bestow 
on a man of high birth and ancient 
lineage. In his profession he had 
exhibited energy and determination, 
great industry and self-control, a 
thorough knowledge of the princi- 

les and a most competent know- 
edge of the practice. As an advo- 
cate his powers were greater than 
those of any lawyer who had pre- 
ceded him. In clearness of state- 
ment and skill of arrangement he 
was unrivalled; his knowledge was 
accurate and always at command ; 
his diction was polished; his de- 
meanour was graceful. He took a 
leading part in Parliament from 
1743 to 1756, under better auspices 
than any advocate who has appeared 
before or since; and although it is 
perfectly true that he filled his place 
well, yet it must also be admitted 
that in genius, in eloquence, and in 
powerful and effective speaking, he 
never could be compared to that 
wonderful cornet of dragoons who 
became Lord Chatham. 
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Of all advocates in ancient or mo- 
dern times, it will be conceded by 
men whohaveconsidered the subject, 
that Erskine was the greatest in 
England, as Curran was the greatest 
in Ireland. Noman that ever lived 
so magnificently asserted, or at such_ 
hazards to himself, the dignity and 
independence of his calling. He 
was ever ready to stand between the 
Crown and the subject, and, at what- 
ever inconvenience or personal peril, 
to defend the oppressed. He rivet- 
ed and fascinated juries with his 

lance. His motions, says Lord 
en fly resembled those of a 
blood-horse, were as light and as 
limber, as much betokening strength 
and speed. Though, however, he 
represented the interests of men in 
courts of justice in the greatest 

ublic causes, and brought as much 
intellectual power to bear on the 
reasons, passions, and feelings of 
men as any advocate that ever lived, 
in a diction exquisitely English—a 
diction unsurpassed for idiomatic 
purity—a diction delivered in a 
voice of surprising sweetness, and 
graced by a manner courageous, 
dignified, and manly; yet, in the 
senate, where Pitt, and Fox, and 
Burke, and Sheridan, and Wind- 
ham, and Grey, and minds of the 
first order, bore sway, Erskine was 
never a consummate debater. 

It is not true, then, that the du- 
ties of an advocate, though they re- 
quire a large, demand a larger range 
of intelligence, or a greater combi- 
nation of qualifications, than is re- 
quired for a statesman. Garrow and 
Scarlett were, in our own days, first- 
rate advocates, and both cut a sorry 
figure in the House of Commons. 
The only great Parliamentar 
speakers of this era being great - 
vocates were Plunkett and Brough- 
am; and Brougham, albeit so dis- 
tinguished in both houses, never as 
a winner of verdicts equalled Garrow 
and Scarlett, so mentally inferior to 
him in nearly all respects. It is not 
because Plunkett and Brougham 
were advocates that they succeeded 
in the House of Commons, but in 
spite of being advocates. 

Mr. Cox has a ridiculous chapter 
on the physical qualifications neces- 
sary for an advocate. He tells those 
foolish enough to read or pay atten- 
tion to him, ‘not to dream of ven- 





turing into the arena of advocacy’ 
unless they can subsist with a sleep 
of five hours—‘ unless they can, 
without dyspepsia, endure irregular 
meals, hasty eatings, and long fast- 
ings.’ He tells them that it is difli- 
cult not to associate a small voice 
with a feeble intellect, and that a 
frame generally healthy, and sound 
lungs, are essential; and that with- 
out these qualifications the beginner 
should abandon the profession. But 
in answer to this nonsense, it may 
be stated, that one of the most elo- 
quent advocates that ever lived, 
Curran, had a small, feeble voice ; 
and that Bell, Sugden, Heald, Jacob 
Turner, and Shiel, were notorious 
for thin, small, and reedy voices. 
As to the healthy frame and sound 
lungs, it may not be amiss to state, 
that Francis Horner, one of the 
most accomplished men in the pro- 
fession, John Henry North, Mack- 
worth Praed, William Webb, Fol- 
lett, Charles Austin, and Alexander 
Cockburn, were all remarkable for 
weak lungs and delicate health. 

It is, however, in dealing with the 
mental qualifications of the advocate 
that Mr. Cox makes the greatest 
hash of his subject. After telling 
us that an advocate should have per- 
ception, keenness, quickness, indis- 
pensable imagination, emotions (we 
give Mr. Cox's italics), honesty of 

urpose, truthfulness, benevolence, 
he winds up by saying— 

And to complete the whole and want- 
ing which, the rest will fail to perform 
their mission, the Advocate must pos- 
sess the Gift of Nature, and that, too, in 
a large degree, the class of faculties 
which, for lack of an apter term, are 
called the PRopEeNnsities (we give Mr. 
Cox's capitals), and which are possessed 
by man in common with the inferior 
animals!!! 

Mr. Cox, in the same chapter in 
which he dilates on the PROPENSI- 
TIES! proclaims that, ‘at the bar 
there is no resting-place between 
the highest honours and inglorious 
poverty.’ This is another of the 
statements quite at variance with 
fact; for at the bar, as at present 
constituted, there are not three men 
making 10,000/. a-year, not more 
than ten mag 50007., while at 


least 150 are making incomes ave- 
raging, say, from 300/. to 30001. per 
r 

Thus there are twelve 


annum. 
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times as many gentlemen making 
moderate as large incomes. 

Mr. Cox has in his book chapters 
on ‘how to study,’ ‘how to read,’ 
‘what to read,’ ‘ studies for infor- 
mation,’ ‘studies that educate.’ He 
recommends books on Mental Philo- 
sophy, on Moral Philosophy, the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
Political Philosophy, History, Juris- 
prudence, &e. Of course, no human 
See who knows anything of the 
profession, or who mixes in the 
world, will pay the slightest atten- 
tion to these recommendations, or 
consider them as anything more 
than mere goat’s wool. Not content, 
however, with philosophy, &e., he 
extends his recommendations to 
»0ets, naturalists, and writers of 
cetel romance. 

In the chapter on Professional 
Studies, Mr. Cox recommends 
Hughes’ Practice of Sales, which, we 
may remark, appeared in the Law 
Times,and was printedand published, 
as well as a book on the New Stamp 
Act, by the same hand, at the oft 
cina of such productions—namely, 
the Law Times office, 29, Essex- 
street. Mr. Allnutt’s Practice of 
Wills, which appeared in the Law 
Times, and was printed by Crock- 
ford, 29, Essex-street, is also recom- 
mended. So is Saunders’ Law of 
Bastardy, Saunders’ New Magis- 
trates’ Law, Wise and Evans’s Di- 
gest (the identical Digest of which 
we heretofore spoke), a digest, says 
Mr. Cox (with his eternal italics), 
‘ containing every case in every report 
at common law, in equity, in bank- 
ruptey, in insolvency, in common 
and ecclesiastical law, in the chief 
courts of Ireland, in the Privy 
Council, and in the House of Lords.’ 
There’s value for a student’s money, 
with a vengeance, and value of ‘ full 


tale,’ too. When the citizen, in 
Moliere, seeing his neighbour’s 


daughter melancholy, recommends 
une garniture de diamants, the father 
replies, Vous étes orfévre, Monsieur 
Josse—vous étes orfévre. Doubtless, 
the greenest student in any of the 
four Inns of Court will say to the 
advocate who wants to ‘coach’ them 
and to coax them too, into buying 
books of his and the Zaw Times, 
manufacture — Vous étes libraire, 
vous étes libraire-éditeur, vous étes 
imprimeur, vous étes reliewr, vous 
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étes compilateur, en tout genre, 
Sieur Josse. Mr. Cox is not unlike 
the Abbé Trublet, in Voltaire’s poem 
of Le Pauvre Diable, of whom the 
wit says— 


Au peu d’esprit que le bon homme avait, 

L’esprit d’autrui par supplément servait, 

Tl entassait adage sur adage, 

Il compilait, compilait, compilait. 

On le voyait sans cesse écrire, écrire, 
écrire, 

Ce qu’il avait jadis entendu dire. 


Mr. Cox is good enough to tell 
Tyros how they should answer cases 
for opinions. 
this new Cujacius, ‘should contain 
your opinion, succinctly stated, with 
your reasons for it, and the cases, if 
any, upon which it is founded.’ In 
this Mr. Cox is at issue with a great 
authority. We remember once 
having seen a case sent to the late 
Sir James Scarlett, in which the 
learned knight was requested to 
cite the cases on which he grounded 
his opinion. 

Sir James gave his opinion in a 
very few lines, and appended a N.B. 
in these words :— 


I observe it is requested I should cite 
the case on the authority of which the 
opinion is formed. In the first place, I 
have no time for this; and in the second, 
clients in general would not understand 
the cases, had IJ leisure to cite them. 


Under the head of advising on 
evidence, Mr. Cox recommends his 
reader to keep a fee-book, and not 
to fail to insert in it every fee 
he receives, as well as those not 

aid. Among the briefs inserted 
in the blank form of this fee-book, 
we find a case of Removal at the 
Devon Sessions. On turning to the 
Law List, it will be perceived that 
one of the counsel attending these 
sessions is Mr. Edward Cox. 

After this the patience of the 
reader will doubtless be exhausted, 
and, enjoying a hearty laugh, he will 
throw down the volume, if he ever 
took it up. But though the reader 
is entitled to do so, we do not know 
that the critic can conscientiously act 
in this fashion. On public grounds, 
and for the good of the profession 
and of the community at large, he 
cannot, and ought not, to suffer the 
system of which this book is a part, 
to pass unreproved. 
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This we call, as well as the whole 
system we have exposed, a very in- 
ferior style of tradesmanship. It 
is a manner of doing business to 
which neither Sweet, Stevens and 
Norton, Benning, nor Butterworth 
would resort. Mr. Cox, in fearing 
that the glory of the bar has de- 
parted—in fearing that the lofty- 
mindedness, to use his own stilted 
and sesquipedelian phrase—that the 
tone and manners of gentlemen will 
evaporate—should bethink himself 
whether this is not in the greatest 
degree owing, not to the contact and 
rivalry with attorneys, or to the suc- 
cessof County Courts, buttobarristers 
falling without dignity (the italics are 
here our own) into low puffing com- 
pilers, low pufling publishers, low 
pufling printers, low puffing book- 
sellers, oe ufling stationers and 
sellers of printed forms, &c. We 
know nothing personally of Mr. Cox. 
We have never laid eyes on him— 
have never exchanged a word with 
him either in or out of Court, not 
even in that town of Tewkesbury 
which he so lately canvassed as a 
Derby-D'Israelite, having been pre- 
viously known as a Radical of high 
water. We have therefore no lodged 
hate—no public or professional 
jealousy against him. Why indeed 
should we? He can never be a for- 
midable opponent to a tolerable 
scholar, to an ordinary lawyer, to 
an honest and straightforward man, 
whether tradesman or attorney, or 
to a gentleman moving in any 
rank of life, professional or com- 
mercial. We conceive his system 
of operations intolerable, and not 
to be endured. Professionally, 
it is vile and pessimi exempli, and 
viewed under the aspect of trade, it 
smacks of the general dealer of 
small towns, of the higgler of the 
coast, and of ‘the fast town print’ 
and ticket system, so rife in Wap- 
ping, Aldgate, Barbican, Stepney, 
and the Kingsland-road. The Bar 
was in a state of declension at the 
period of the establishment of the 
Law Times, but its decadence— 
ought we not to say its decline and 
fall —has been much more rapid 
since the establishment of this jour- 
nal—a journal which has not served 
law as a science, and which has 
positively dis-served literature in 
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general, and legal literature and 
authorship in particular. Mr. Cox 
is evidently a man of a certain 
quickness and industry, and of an 
active turn of mind. But he has 
clearly mistaken his vocation. He 
walk possibly be an active and 
successful manager of a great retail 
shop in the mercery or dry-salting 
line, or push a growing and lucra- 
tive trade as a stationer, or a retailer 
of tapes and threads and _haber- 
dashery, but he is not of the stuff 
of which great advocates, profound 
lawyers, or good law-writers, still 
less of which journalists, political 
or literary, or legal, of any renown 
are made. We hope to hear no 
more of the man as an author, though 
we wish him such success as a law- 
stationer and binder as he deserves, 
regard beingalways had to the merits 
of olderandlonger-established houses 
in the regular trade. 

The work of Mr. Forsyth, Hor- 
tensius; or, the Advocate, is com- 
pe in a different spirit, and written 

y altogether a different class of 
man from Mr. Cox. Mr. Forsyth 
was a fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; but without this sufficient 
attestation to his scholarship, the 
work published by Murray would 
prove = to be a man of varied 
classical and general reading, imbued 
with the literature of Greece and 
Rome, acquainted with the legal 
and literary history of Italy, France, 
and Germany, and well read as a 
scientific and general lawyer. Mr. 
Forsyth tells us, in his preface, that 
the work was the product of a long 
vacation, yet in that short season he 
travelled over a vast quantity of 
ground. We have a chapter on 
Advocacy in Theory, in which Mr. 
Forsyth contends that popular in- 
stitutions are necessary to enable 
the advocaté to achieve his highest 
triumphs. Eloquence is indeed the 
child of freedom, not of despotism ; 
and though some few advocates of 
France were distinguished for their 
eloquence at a time when the power 
of the Crown was without control, 
yet, as Mr. Forsyth remarks, and 
as Boulainvilliers and Madame de 
Stael prove, the parliaments of 
France were a popular institution 
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which afforded scope for that colli- 
sion of intellect with intellect, from 
which oratory naturally flows, as a 
well source. 

Of the Athenian courts, Mr. For- 
syth gives a graphic and amusing 
picture.- Occasionally, indeed, we 
remark that Mr. Forsyth’s style is 
somewhat bald and stiff and frigid, 
and that it wants flow and flexibility ; 
but he has a thorough knowledge of 
his subject, and is neither a pre- 
tender nor a quack. Following the 
account of the Athenian courts is a 
sketch of the Roman law—an ac- 
count of advocacy and advocates in 
ancient Rome during the Republic, 
and afi account of the Bar one the 
Empire and in the Middle Ages. 

Mr. Forsyth’s seventh chapter, 
under the head of Noblesse de la 
Robe, is consecrated chiefly to chro- 
nicle the proud position of the 
bar in France. ere he draws 
largely on Forunel and Bouchier 
d’Argis, on Loisel, Pasquier, and 
Pithou, on Camus and Dupin; but 
he does not appear to have seen an 
article on the subject in the Foreign 
Quarterly Review for July, 1844, or 
a later one in the British Quarterly 
for February, 1850, in which a great 
deal of recondite matter is collected 
on the subject. 

Mr. Forsyth barely alludes to the 
inordinate baie of classical learn- 
ing in the advocates of the 17th cen- 
tury. It would be more satisfactory 
if he had given specimens of this 
pedantry from the pleadings of Le- 
maistre and Patru, some specimens 
of which may be found in the Re- 
view to which we referred.* Of the 
celebrated French advocates of the 
17th and 18th centuries, Mr. For- 
syth makes no mention. Not a line 
is dedicated to the two eminent men 
we have named, or to Erard Te- 
rasson, or the overpraised and gene- 
rally overrated Cochin. On some 
of the celebrated French advocates 
of the 18th century, Mr. Forsyth is 
also silent. He says not a word of 
Gerbier, who, fully a century ago, 
had achieved a great name, to whose 
pleadings crowds rushed with the 
same avidity that they hastened to 
witness the representations of Zaire 
and Tancrede—to Gerbier, who re- 





* Foreign Quarterly Review, No. LXVI, July, 1844. 
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ceived from a French colonial go- 
vernor, accused of malversation, so 
large a fee as 12,000/. as counsel for 
the defence. We could also wish 
that Mr. Forsyth had bestowed a 
few words on the modern bar of 
France—on Bellart, Bonnet, Bille- 
coq, Parquin, Hennequin, Mauguin, 
Beranger, Dupin, Bellart, Berville, 
Odilon Barrot, and Marie. 

Mr. Forsyth’s chapter on advo- 
cacy in England is a valuable contri- 
bution to legal and general history. 
Its interest, indeed, is purely histo- 
rical, for it was not to be expected 
that, being himself a practising bar- 
rister, he should criticise the style 
and manner of brethren or ‘rivals 
with whom he may be associated, or 
to whom he may at some future day 
be opposed in the exercise of his 
profession. 

With some admirable remarks on 
forensic casuistry, and the general 
duties of an advocate, Mr. Forsyth 
closes a volume, written in a learned 
and lawyerly spirit, and which has 
afforded hundreds, in and out of the 
profession, abundant amusement as 
well as ample instruction. 

In the present year, the gentle- 
man who Senoed the legal world 
with the work of which we have 
been speaking, has again appeared 
as an author on a subject of great 
public interest. Till the present time, 
strange to say, no popular Histor 
of Trial by Jury has ever wend. 
There is, indeed, an old work called 
Trials per Pais, which treats 
largely on juries, in an exclusively 
professional sense, and there are 
Cave’s English Liberties and Plow- 
den’s Jura Anglorum, which touch 
incidentally on the functions of 
juries; there are also some papers 
in the Law Review, by the late Mr. 
Starkie; and it must also be ad- 
mitted that Sir Francis Palgrave 
has in his Rise and Progress of the 
English Commonwealth, thrown 
much light on the earliest form of 
jury; but there was no specific 
treatise on the subject till Mr. 
Forsyth had turned his attention to 
the question in an antiquarian, his- 
torical, legal, and_ philosophical 
spirit, of which spirit we have the 
ripe fruits in the volume before us. 
The fact that the subject has been 
left till now unexplored may arise 
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from this—that an English lawyer 
has no encouragement to write, as 
Mr. Forsyth remarks, anything else 
but a practical treatise. That is the 
only kind of legal literature in 
which he can safely appear as an 
author, or which promises profes- 
sional repute or success. While the 
Continental nations, and even Ame- 
rican legists, ascend to the origin 
and the elementary principles of 
law as a science, and discuss judicial 
and legal subjects with elaborate 
theoretical fulness, bringing illus- 
trations from history, archeology, 
the belles lettres, and every branch 
of science and human learning, 
English writers, with scarcely an 
exception, confine themselves to 
case law, to what are called practical 
treatises, in which the result of de- 
cided points is accurately stated 
without any attempt to ascend to 
general principles or to illustrate by 
general reasoning. Scorning this 
system of index-making, and follow- 
ing in the steps of Dalrymple, Sulli- 
van, Daines, Barrington, and the late 
Mr. John Miller, who all wrote on 
professional topics in a large and 
scholarly spirit, Mr. Forsyth has 
traced the origin, and sought to 
develop archaically and historically 
so important a subject as that of the 
jury. The field > has travelled 
over is indeed wide. He has given 
us the various theories hitherto 
afloat respecting the origin of the 
jury system, and the causes of what 
1e considers the mistaken views on 
the subject. Thence, in separate 
chapters, he explains the ancient 
tribunals of Scandinavia, the legal 
tribunals of Ancient Germany, the 
judicial system of the Anglo-Saxons, 
the Anglo-Norman period, the jury 
in the time of the Plantagenets, 
and from that epoch down to our 
own day. We are bound to say 
that in these inquiries Mr. Forsyth 
has exhibited a patient and investi- 
gating, as well as a candid spirit, 
and multifarious general reading. 
Chapters are dedicated to the jury 
system in Scotland and in America, 
on which ground Mr. Forsyth 
shows himself as much at-home as 
in England. In reference to the 
‘land of cakes,’ this is not extra- 
ordinary, for we believe Mr. Forsyth 
has the advantage of being a North 
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Briton. The work is further en- 
riched by an account of the jury 
system in France, Germany, and 
other parts of the Continent, résumés 
= accurately given by the learned 
author. In reference to Germany, 
Mr. Forsyth draws largely from 
Welcker, Mittermaier, Gneist, and 
Goetze, but he makes no mention of 
Dr. Paulus and Graevell, who have 
contributed their quotato the history 
of the jury system. 

In respect to France, Mr. Forsyth 
has chiefly taken for his text-books 
the excellent work of the Dutch 
Jew, Meyer, the Theorie du Jurye of 
Oudot, and the works of Beranger 
and Bourguignon. 

Mr. Forsyth does not seem to be 
aware that the Jury d’ Accusation 
was established by the Assemblée 
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Constituante by the law 16, 29 Sept., 
1791, and abolished in 1808, at 
the period of the institution of the 
criminal code. There is apparent 
throughout Mr. Forsyth’s volume 
an ardent yet a temperate love of 
liberty—a desire for education and 

olitical and social amelioration ;— 
in a word, for improvement of every 
kind, whether in the written letter 
of the law or in its administration. 
The style of this history is grave and 
calm, and in all respects suited to 
the subject. To us it appears an 
easier and better style than that of 
Hortensius. We trust soon to meet 
Mr. Forsyth on legal ground again, 
for his is an intellect and a training 
in every respect different from 
the intellect and training of Mr. 
E. W. Cox, of the Law Times 
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‘0! you have been once more ‘ on 
LO the Continent,’ Mr. Bull; with 
Mrs. B., and young John, and the 
junior branches. You will go abroad 
every year, in spite of all the terri- 
ble tales you are regaled withal ; of 
the dreadful fate prepared for the 
subjects of the nthe Palmerston ; 
of passports viséd by gensdarmes 
with loaded pistols in. their hands ; 
of dungeons ready, in case of the 
slightest irregularity, for young John 
and the junior branches—innocent 
hostages!—of insults well-conned 
and studied for Mrs. B., the daugh- 
ters of the family, and your own 
respectable self. In spite of the war- 
panic—in spite of the notorious fact 
that Louis Bonaparte meditates an 
immediate seizure of all the English 
in the French dominions, that they 
may be exchanged for the political 
refugees of whom he was at such 
pains to rid himself ; in spite of the 
terrified attitude of Belgium, which 
expetts regularly every morning to 
be taken possession of by a French 
army, ma has already prepared in 
Antwerp a place to run away to; in 
spite of all these, and of the assur- 
ances given you by your daily oracles 
for months past that the whole con- 
tinent is but a species of man-trap 
for wandering Britons; in spite of 
wars and rumours of wars, of massa- 
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eres and fables of massacres, and of 
that gaunt and ensanguined appan- 
tion of Socialism wherewith you were 
horrified up to December last, but 
which now seems to have disap- 
peared no one knows why or where- 
fore—still the fascination of those 
dissipated and enervating foreign 
capitals is so great for you, that you 
succumb to the annual temptation, 
and rush away as regularly as the 
tide recedes from your shores. Con- 
sidering your profound conviction of 
the universal depravity and im- 
morality of foreigners, and of the 
facility with which young John (per- 
haps from being laced a little too 
tightly at home) falls into their cap- 
tivating ways, it is surprising that if 
your fears did not prevent your ex- 
posing your wife and family to the 
dangers of armed despotisms and 
revengefulgensdarmes, your morality 
is not alarmed at the idea of running 
the gauntlet of such contaminating 
influences. 

However, you go. You go—to 
see pictures, old buildings, water- 
falls, mountains, ruins, and rivers. 
Your main object seems to be to 
rush over the earth at the utmost 
speed, cursing in your heart the 
sl and caution of those 
foreigners who will not permit you 
to risk your life day and night for 
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the sake of saving a few minutes on 
a journey of as many hours—mi- 
nutes which, when thus saved at such 
imminent peril, = would spend 
over strong drinks at your hotel. 
It is your boast that you can ‘do’ 
Antwerp, for instance, in a day, or 
Paris in a week. Very often, you 
sacrifice the noble pleasure of thus 
gobbling up lions, for the sake of the 
nobler achievement of rushing from 
London to Cologne in a day, and 
then scampering off to Switzerland 
imanother. On, on, onward for ever, 
gleaning no knowledge on your way, 
and causing as much astonishment 
to the comfortable folks you leave 
behind in your rapid progress, as if 
you were the man with a steam-leg 
or the Wandering Jew! What is 
your object in travel? Why do you 
for ever ‘ see,’ yet seldom or never 
think, deduce, moralize? You reach 
a town: your predominating idea is, 
that you can ‘ do’ it by such an hour ; 
then take the table d’héte and be off 
by the train, so as to reach another 
of these Tartar-courier stopping 
places the same night. Your first 
ery is for the commissionaire ; your 
second for an open coach; and off 
you go, with your guide on the box, 
and Mrs. B. and the rest crammed 
inside, to stare at al! the pictures, 
old buildings, ruins, waterfalls, and 
churches aforesaid. 

What is the fruit of all this? Do 
you suppose that you can distil con- 
eentrated essence of the past, and of 
all the glories of Art, out of such a 
hotch-potch of impressions? If not, 
why go at all? What is there in‘ see- 
ing’ things, unless you derive some 
intellectual or ak nutriment from 
them? Seriously, you have been 
heard to say that you went to such 
or such a place because you liked 
to ‘ say you saw it;’ or that you did 
not like to neglect seeing such or 
such a lion, because you would not 
‘say you had not seen it.’ Why, 
my good friend, you would not do 
such things as theseat home! You 
go and ‘see’ the pictures of Rubens: 
what do you know about Rubens or 
his pictures, or of his position in the 
Art-world? You gape at the mag- 
nificent remains of medieval archi- 
tecture ; but what impression have 
they left on your mind, either as to 
the spirit that could conceive them, 
or of that reverence for the past 
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which still retains for them their old 
place in men’s affection and admira- 
tion? Perhaps, as you were once 
overheard by a bystander to say, 
when standing, an imperceptible 
pigmy, under the towering height of 
Strasburg Cathedral, perhaps you 
observe, with a patronizing air, ‘Ah! 
now, that is really not so bad!’ 
Judging from your ordinary manner 
of disposing of these gigantic crea- 
tions of the human mind, you appear 
to think that they are all so many 
‘sights’ expressly formed with a 
view to the visit which you, Mrs. B., 
and the junior branches condescend 
to pay to them, ‘after you have rea- 
lized enough in your business to 
justify you in taking a little pleasure. 
Or, alter gazing, according to the ru- 
brical instructions of your Murray or 
your Bradshaw, at the exquisite spire 
of Antwerp cathedral, or the rich or- 
nament and graceful grandeurof that 
of Rouen, perhaps the only remark 
‘so can make on their rerens 

eauties is, your ‘wonder how they 
can let the houses be piled up so 
close to the churches.’ Your own 
thoughts wander, doubtless, to the 
magnificent architectural pile in 
Langham-place, and you congratu- 
late yourself thatthat at least it is put 
where it can be seen. You have no 
thought of the language spoken b 
thatclinging of those quaint old dwel- 
lings of the men of a past age to the 
cathedral tower—of the tale it tells 
of a time when religion was not a 
cold abstraction, but inspired love 
as well as awe. 

You enter one of those cathedrals 
orchurches. Your Murray tells you 
there isamaster-piece of Rembrandt, 
Rubens, or Vandyke,—that is the 
thing to ‘see.’ Never mind the 
architecture,—the graceful yet noble 
oe of the building,—the 

im, solemn light flooding through 
the stained windows,—the relics of 
an earnest age that struggle through 
the mummeries, the waxen images, 
and tapers, and flowers superadded 
by a trivial yet a degrading super- 
stition. It is beneath your notice 
to mark the preponderance of 
women, old men, call children in the 
congregation ; the mechanical devo- 
tion, the incongruous effect of the 
prie-diew and the collection-box 
amidst so much grandeur, or the 
spirit of equality before heaven 
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which places poor and rich on the 
same footing in the house of prayer. 
Nothing of all this enters your 
mind. You have stalked in, gaping 
and gazing; Mrs. B. and the junior 
branches gaze too, with a smug 
sense of their superiority; the 
‘beadle’ in attendance has been 
obliged to remind you that you have 
kept your hat on (he is used to it) ; 
you are intent on one thing only 
(your Murray is in your hand, with 
the page turned down ready for 
action): you want to see ‘the 
Rubens,’ and the tomb of Charley- 
mang: you have no time for rever- 
ence, decency, reflection; your ap- 
pointed task is to ‘ see’ those things, 
and then go back to the table d’héte. 
But the ‘Rubens’ is covered up 
with a curtain, and the tomb is 
locked! This is shabby. You 
have come all the way to see these 
things,—and now they are not vi- 
sible. Hold! An obsequious and 
dingy-looking functionary, looking 
like a superannuated hawk, has 
become miraculously aware of your 
presence in the church. The scent 
of these men for a traveller is mar- 
vellously keen. You gratify your 
curiosity, at the same time dis- 
charging your duty to your Murray 
and your country. You come away, 
convinced that the foreigners are 
mean fellows, and that Joseph 
Hume is a humbug: when he talks 
of foreign churches being _ 
‘free.’ Alas! John Bull, this 
meanness is of your own generating, 
—that is to say, of your ancestors, 
yo and contemporaries. 
fou and they have ever come to 
see ‘ sights’ and ‘ lions;’ passing over 
the grand and beautiful, which re- 
bukes your narrow spirit and un- 
cultivated tastes. Such tendencies 
are infectious ; human nature is the 
same everywhere, and human cu- 
pidity will seize on all tempting 
objects. If you degrade yourself 
to the level of the visitors to a fair, 
you cannot be surprised to find a 
money-taker at the doors of the 
booths. Atallevents, you have the 
satisfaction of chuckling over this 
practice as another self-hugging 
comfort; and you can use it as a 
sledge-hammer argument in favour 
of the twopences at St. Paul's and 
Westminster Abbey. 
You have come back more than 
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confirmed in all the opinions and 
prepossessions with which you 
started, and prepared to swallow 
with implicit credence all the 
gobemoucheries which sly journal- 
ists daily provide for your edifi- 
cation. If your impressions were 
convictions resulting from com- 
parison and reflection, all men 
would respect them; because it is 
well known that when you do think 
at all (and it is to be regretted that 
you do not do so more often), your 
conclusions are usually accurate, 
and your reasoning is distinguished 
by that peculiarly English quality 
called common sense,—a sort of in- 
stinct, compounded of your noble 
principles of honesty and duty, and 
— intense realism of character. 

ut, alas! on any topie connected 
with foreign countries and foreigners, 
you never reason at all; you are 
linded by prejudices, which, after 
centuries of indulgence and fodster- 
ing, have become a part of your 
constitution. It is not that you 
would not do justice if you saw your 
way, but that at the very mention 
of the tabooed subject, your vision 
is discoloured and your passions are 
aroused. Those whose profession 
it is to inflame you for action, have 
but, like the Spanish bull-fighter, 
to shake something before your 
eyes, when they become blood-red, 
you butt your noble head, your tail 
flies in the air, and away you go, 
maddened, infuriated, a spectacle 
for a laughing world. What do you 
know of the realities of life in the 
countries through which you rush 
like a Queen’s messenger? Literally 
nothing. Society in your own 
country rests on a basis totally 
different from that of any other, 
except, perhaps, Holland and Den- 
mark, and some of the northern 
states of Europe. You find your- 
self among different manners, cus- 
toms, laws, and your only standard 
of excellence or inferiority is the 
degree in which they resemble or 
are opposed to your own. Is this 
doing justice, even to yourself? It 
is needless to say that England in 
many respects is a model to other 
countries: her superiority is ad- 
mitted wherever you go, provided 
you will so conduct yourself to the 
natives as to permit them to unbend 
on the national point of honour. 
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Now, the population of England, as 
compared with that of the nations 
of the Continent, may be as one to 
fifty ; suppose the fifty were to adopt 
your ented, and condemn all the 
good that is in England because it 
differs from theirs. Suppose they 
were to adopt your rule, and treat 
you with contempt, rudeness, super- 
ciliousness, on account of that very 
difference, would you not feei it very 
uncomfortable to make your annual 
tour? Would not young John feel 
a little less secure than he does as 
he stalks with insolent pomposity 
along the streets, staring the women 
out of countenance, or when he per- 
mits himself his nocturnal rambles, 
after yourself, Mrs, B., the daugh- 
ters of the family, and the junior 
branches, are reposing on those 
delicious lits de ressort? Surely, 
surely, dear and venerable friend, it 
is time that you should go about 
with small change in your pocket. 
The time must have arrived when it 
is your duty to reflect a little on 
your isolated position, on the causes 
of the differences you perceive be- 
tween your ways and those of your 
neighbours. ‘Every one for himself, 
and God for us all,’ is a sensible 
maxim enough for a money-making 
people; but there are people also in 
the world—and very good people 
too—who think that the sole end of 
life is not money making, but that 
there is room also for rational 
and innocent enjoyment, a cultiva- 
tion of the graces, an emancipation 
of the soul from the grosser anxieties 
of the body, and its liberation to the 
regions of art, or that wide world of 
regenerative morality, which is not 
ruled by iron maxims, but by the 
spontaneous influence of sympathy. 

t those people have room in the 
world as well as yourself. Do not 
be so Calvinistically severe on their 
little amusements, or the abandon 
to which they yield themselves; for, 
if you inquire more deeply into their 
character, you will find reason to 
doubt your favourite idea, that ‘ the 
proprieties’ include all moral law, 
Sane them alone in their little 
ways: do not look on them so 
severely; do not awe them with 
your stolid morality (at which they 
smile behind your back), and you 
will find them very ready to imitate 
much that is noble and good in your 
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character, and, particularly, much 
that is regenerating and healthful 
in your customs. In many of their 
sanitary regulations, for instance, 
and their internal domestic liabits, 
they are in the condition in which 
a) were a quarter of acentury ago; 
ut any candid observer will admit 
the astonishing progress they have 
made under the influence of English 
example. Be to their faults a little 
blind, and you will soon see what 
an instinctive respect they have for 
your superiority. Your course is 
very simple: maintain a courteous 
exterior; avoid superciliousness; and 
express your opinions in your own 
family circle, where your oracular 
authority as a parent will preclude 
the possibility of their being met 
with argument or contradiction. As 
to their manners—just begin by im- 
proving your own. If it is very 
shocking to the feelings of Mrs. 
B. to see young women walking in 
the streets without bonnets, or re- 
spectable females lolling out of their 
bed-room windows in their morning 
gowns, it is still more shocking to 
them to be set down as naughty 
people. Of one thing you may be 
sure, that as soon as your respected 
helpmate, and above all the young 
ladies, dispense with a little of 
the superfluous starch in their 
manners, those foreigners have a 
natural and instinctive sense of the 
good, the beautiful, the graceful, 
and the blooming, that will teach 
them to abandon many of their 
unsightly and unwholesome habits. 
And as for the men: do let them 
smoke a cigarette in the morning, 
en dishabille! Remember, a man 
must have some little comforts. 
They don’t drink hot brandy-and- 
water, and bottled stout, nor do 
they dispose of a rasher, a new-laid 
egg, one steak at their breakfasts. 
If you have dealings with them, 
you will not find them the less sharp 
or able in affairs because, having 
risen two or three hours before you, 
they have inaugurated the day with 
a slight sacrifice at the altar of Epi- 
curus. 

But what do you really know of 
their character, social system, and 
construction of mind? With the 
keen scent of a professed moralist, 
you have instantly discovered their 
moral ulcers ; you take a suspicious 
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pleasure in expatiating upon them. 
Although all foreigners, you know, 
are so immoral, they show a respect 
for the decencies to the extent of 
hiding their peccadilloes as much as 
possible from view. You, astonished 
at the absence of things which are a 
scandal and disgrace to your own 
country, mistake perfectly harmless 
freedoms of manner for signs of 
licentiousness. Take the French 
meaning of abandon, and your own 
idea of an ‘abandoned’ person, and 
you will gain the means of com- 
parison. What do you know of the 
interior life of families in the cities 
through which you rush with so 
complacent an intention of amus- 
ing yourself with them, bad as they 
are? Look at the children: do they 
seem neglected? Are they not 
clean, intelligent, well-informed, 
dressed with that taste which ma- 
ternal affection teaches? Put that 
against your fixed idea that all 
foreign women are slovenly, dirty, 
reckless of the sanctities of home, 
&e. &e. &e., and let the two fight it 
out. But, you say, the cafés are 
full of men, playing at dominoes. 
So they are; but the men do not 
drink—fact the first: they come to 
read the papers, and to talk over a 
little politics. Now, Mr. B., much 
as you love Mrs. B., and like to 
hear the young people on the piano, 
do confess that sometimes you have 
felt those long monotonous domestic 
eveningsabore. After alittleabsence, 
how much more affectionate and 
obliging is your dear and virtuous 
helpmate! Is there no other way 
for a man to spend his evening but 
to snore over the fumes of his port, 
or growl at the partner of all his 
joys and sorrows? JBesides, you 
ike to do as you like: why not let 
those unhappy men in beards do the 
same? They think your customs 
as absurd as you see theirs to be. 
All they ask is to be spared your 
‘ great moral lessons.’ No one but 
a madman will pretend to say, that 
im many respects the foundation of 
society and its framework are not 
sounder and better in England than 
in most continental countries; but 
then, before offering such an opinion 
one should know something of the 
subject, and be able in candour to ad- 
mit, that in some respects foreigners 
have a higher standard than we. 
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Your fault, Mr. Bull, consists 
in your so- authoritatively pro- 
nouncing an opinion on a subject 
as to which you know nothing, or 
worse than nothing. What pains 
have you taken to make yourself 
acquainted with the industrial pur- 
suits and social organization of those 
countries—themanufactures, agricul- 
ture, sanitary regulations, provision 
for the poor, familiarization with 
art and ideas of art, or with that pecu- 
liarity of temperament which creates 
sources of amusement out of things 
which to you seem trivial and con- 
temptible, but which at least save 
them from your great domestic 
scourge—ennui? Nor are you to 
blame for not knowing. How should 
you, when you are only a bird of 
passage? You, so to speak, stop to 
change your post-horses at an Eng- 
lish hotel, where you are surrounded 
by English people, and where, in 
consideration of a cringing landlord 
and waiters who speak your native 
language unintelligibly, you are ho- 
noured with worse food, worse cook- 
ing, worse wine, and worse accom- 
modation than you would get in an 
hotel uncontaminated by the vicious 
influence of your countrymen, on 
condition of your paying for the 
same from sixty to a hundred, or 
even two hundred per cent. more 
than you ought. To your less arro- 
gant countrymen you are a locomo- 
tive nuisance; not merely raising 
the prices wherever you go, but also 
demoralizing the natives by practi- 
cally inculcating the true but annoy- 
ing maxim of Wagner (pére), that 
‘the English are only valued for 
their money.’ These, thus demo- 
ralized, despise while they fawn upon 
you; and yet they ought not, for 
you are intrinsically their superior 
in every essential respect, barring 
your stupid pride and national con- 
ceit, and your neglect of the small 
courtesies and graces of life. When 
you ‘settle’ in a town, beyond the 
reach of dunning creditors, or ho- 
nestly to spend an income honestly 

our own, in a locality where the 
uxuries as well as the necessaries of 
life are cheap, you debar yourself 
from the peouibiliey of knowing any- 
thing of the natives, because you 
draw round your settlement a sort 
of cordon sanitaire. The English 
herd together, yet scarcely associate. 
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As in the old cities there used to be 
by law a ‘Jews’ quarter,’ so they 
voluntarily form an ‘ English quar- 
ter, where they renew, in the 
heart of a foreign society, those 
demarcations and gradations of rank 
and ‘respectability’ which at home 
are so inconvenient and ridiculous. 
Those who do associate, have one 
favourite theme of talk—the vicious- 
ness and inferiority of the foreigners 
around them. Nor is their conceited 
arrogance confined to their own hot- 
bed of prejudice. As they walk 
abroad, they are perambulating in- 
carnations of pride ; not that uncon- 
scious dignity of bearing which re- 
sults from a native superiority, but 
a stolid, baseless, and in truth it 
must be added most vulgar arro- 
gance, which is only not resented 
because the more cultivated and 
courteous natives are too happy to 
be the objects of such convenient 
exclusiveness. English families live 
for years in foreign countries, pro- 
tected by the laws and pampered by 
the luxuries which they obtain so 
cheaply, yet remain as ignorant of 
the real social state of those countries 
as a Frenchman is of England. Of 
course they have a ‘right’ to do so: 
it is a matter of taste; but why is 
it that, with rare exceptions, you 
hear nothing from them but con- 
tempt and depreciation? You are 
too clear-headed and too just, worthy 
and honest friend, not to see that 
there is something wrong here. The 
next time you go ‘on the continent,’ 
inquire for yourself the why and the 
wherefore. 

You complain of the eternal inter- 
ference of the government, of the 
endless regulations. It is an evil 
they themselves deplore. Reflect, 
however, that it is not they that in- 
vite you, but you who go—one rea- 
son why you should make the best of 
things as you find them. Reflect that 
your ancestors did all your revolu- 
tions for you centuries ago, and that 
you now live in peace and freedom on 
the fruits of their toils and sufferings. 
You live in the ‘inviolate island ;’ 
oo can smile at Socialists and Red 

publicans, admitting them free of 
duty, like giraffes or chimpanzees, 
for the amusement and edification 
of the younger branches. But those 

r devils on the continent are still 
in the seething pot of social conyul- 
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sion: their territories adjoin: pre- 
cautions to them seem necessa 
which to you are ridiculous. Take 
your map; you see that England 
1s not all the world ; and if you think 
to ignore with a growl the existence 
of the hundreds of millions of conti- 
nentals, just think of your hundreds 
of millions of debt! Admit that the 
whole passport system is vexatious ; 
you will also admit that if you 
first attend to the very simple regu- 
lations, and then keep a civil tongue 
in your head, you find the business 
transacted very easily and cour- 
teously. If you gointo a room filled 
with gentlemen and ladies, and keep 
your hat on, you cannot feel sur- 
prised that an official should come 
up to you, point to it, and by his 
smile remind you that you are in a 
civilized country. Or, if you ad- 
dress one of the officials with the 
brusquerie and arrogance you some- 
times, to your shame, use towards 
your own servants (you call it blunt- 
ness, frankness, but to him it seems 
simple ill-breeding), you cannot be 
surprised if he takes Lis own way of 
resenting it. Rely on this, that a 
courteous and well-behaved English- 
man is a little god with those people ; 
such is their innate respect for the 
greatness of your country, and 
their silent envy of the freedom you 
enjoy. You are trained in political 
ideas the reverse of theirs. You 
have a constitutional right to abuse 
every successive administration, as 
the worst under the sun; your news- 
papers and orators tell you so, and 
are always clamouring for more 
ower for the people. Yet you will 
fight for that government if assailed 
from without. If a foreigner sar- 
castically tells you that you are go- 
ing downwards towards a republic, 
- retort by calling him a slave. 
n truth, he does not exactly know 
what to make of your ‘ constitu- 
tions.’ He has tried them, on the 
faith of your recommendation, only 
to be left in the lurch when the 
fighting came. He goes logically to 
work, not knowing your habit of 
compromising; nor that when you 
seem on the very point of kicking 
down church, crown, and constitu- 
tion all together, you are ready to 
pull up at a moment's notice, and 
shake hands with the domestic foe. 
But Austria! you say. Ay, there's 
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the rub. Of course the Austrian 
system of ‘annoyance’ is not to be 
defended. But there is another side 
to the story. It is reported of the 
young Emperor now on the throne, 
that he declared ‘he would rather 
see a menagerie of wild beasts 
turned loose in Vienna than half-a- 
dozen Englishmen.’ ‘True; the 
‘paternal’ system of government is 
tottering, is only kept up by troops ; 
but there is x something to be 
said on the matter apart from poli- 
tics. The Austrians are in mortal 
fear of your ill-governed character, 
your levelling spirit, your (to them) 
revolutionary ideas. The evil, too, 
is exaggerated at home. Negligent 
travellers are stopped at frontier 
posts by stupid formalists of police- 
officers. Careful ones, who have 
attended to the simple rules laid 
down by the government, are passed 
without more difficulty than they 
experience in France or in Belgium. 
Above all, a courteous man has a 
better chance than one who govs 
about crying Civis Romanus sum ! 
It is, of course, very flattering to 
your national pride, to be told shat 
three-fourths of the European go- 
vernments are in a conspiracy to 
exclude you from their dominions ; 
but, as the truth must at last come 
out, it is not amiss to hint to you 
that your own arrogance, presump- 
tion, and habit of intermeddling in 
the domestic affairs of foreign coun- 
tries, have much more to do with 
these vexatious proceedings than 
your oracles choose to permit you 
to know. The Germans, though a 
grave and phlegmatic people, are 
‘much given to a kind of practical 
joking. Suppose it should turn out 
that these passport regulations are 
little more than a lesson in good 
manners, intended to recal you to 
that common sense which you so 
unaccountably leave behind you at 
the port whence you commence your 
travels? When you are vaca 
out into expletive denunciations of 
those annoyances, it would be well 
if some friend would remind you 
that, although you have no passport 
system at home, you have a police 
force which is not absolutely a 
model for those of other nations. 
Admirably organized, composed of 
individuals the majority of whom 
are beyond praise for their conscien- 
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tious yet courteous discharge of 
their duties, yet, as the records of 


your courts show from day to day, 
there are ‘ black-sheep’ in the flock 
—ignorant, vexatious, even ferocious 
men, whose misdoings cast a slur on 
the whole body. You would tot 
condemn all for the faults of a few? 
Why not extend the same justice or 
charity to those worthies in cocked 
hats and moustachios, whose de- 
mands as to the ‘ objects, pleasures, 
and advantages,’ of your travelling 
mania so excite your ireP A more 
enlarged acquaintance with them 
will teach you that in the main they 
are courteous, though formal; and 
of this you may be sure, that any 
complaint of their misdeeds, pro- 
perly authenticated, (not that kind 
of ex parte patriotic stuff which you 
write to the daily papers at home,) 
will meet with instant attention from 
their superiors. Look at the records 
of your police courts, and say, in 
eandour, whether there is not too 
often on the part of the magistrates 
a disposition to screen the police, 
unless in the most outrageous cases. 
It is not only in despotic states that 
the vexatious interference of the po- 
lice is experienced, or that the pass- 
port system is rigorously enforced. 

elgium is the most free country in 
Europe after England, and, perhaps, 
Piedmont. Thesuflrageis almost uni- 
versal; andthe two houses of the le- 
gislature respond even more quickly 
than your own to the wishes of the 
or. Personal freedom, and the 
iberty of writing and speaking, are 
there maintained in their fullest in- 
tegrity. Yet in Belgium the pass- 
port system prevails in almost its 
full rigour, and the police divide 
with the priests the honour of being 
the most numerous of dark-coated 
functionaries. You do not find fault 
with these things in Belgium, al- 
though you cannot rest an hour at 
your hotel without having your pass- 
port asked for: think whether your 
indignation at the same things, when 
you get a little further south, may 
not be excited by extraneous causes; 
for instance, by your old but disap- 
pointed mania for bestowing ‘con- 
stitutions’ on people who are not 
fit for them, and who repay all your 
attempts at service with the blackest 
ingratitude. 

There are many and multiform 
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minor miseries which during your 
late trip have ruffled the serene sur- 
face of your domestic life. The 
young ladies are quite disappointed 
with the shops on the Boulevards, 
and seem to consider that they have 
been rather injured than otherwise. 
They turn up their noses at the 
bonnets and caps exposed in the 
windows, and at the costumes of the 
ladies in the streets; not knowing 
that the real modistes never exhibit 
their enchanting conceptions except 
in their own show-rooms, because 
their patronesses would not be seen 
in dress that had been offered for 
sale in public ; or that those French 
women whose toilettes most unac- 
countably rule the taste of woman- 
kind do not walk in the streets at 
all, but are only to be seen in cer- 
tain fashionable promenades at 
sacred hours, and then only by dis- 
tant glimpses. Mrs. B. would go 
buying lace in Brussels without the 
guidance of some native lady; 
en she has been grossly 
imposed on in quality and price. 
In Paris she has been ‘ fitted’ with 
a bonnet suited to a damsel half her 
age and of a harmonious complexion. 
You see this, but you dare not tell 
her so; nor is she aware that her 
gross want of the commonest instinct 
of taste has been a standing joke, 
ever since, with the pretty but mali- 
cious little grisettes who assisted at 
the solemn duty of the ‘ trying on.’ 
Young John has pined audibly for 
bottled stout and brandy and water, 
thinking unutterable contempt for 
the ‘sour’ wine, the ‘petty vares,’ 
(as he styles them,) ae above all, 
for the insulting composition called 
‘grok.’ You have dined ata‘ cheap’ 
place in the Palais Royal, off meat 
and et ceteras, which fully justified 
all your national prejudice against 
French cooking and ‘ kickshaws ;’ 
when, by clubbing together, and 
wandering ever so little out of the 
half-mile charmed circle of custom, 
you might have had your dinner as 
good in quality and better cooked 
than at home, with a good glass of 
old Burgundy to warm you to boot, 
at two-thirds the price of your ela- 
borate sham of three or four courses, 
with a bottle of red-wine-vinegar in- 
cluded. You and your family have 
come back with a portion of your 
internal economy disordered, with 
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exacerbated prejudices against every- 
thing foreign, a decided admiration 
of fog, and a patriotic preference for 
rumpsteaks and Barclay’s stout. 
Dear and venerable friend! you 
are too good, too really ‘ respectable’ 
to be made the shuttlecock of preju- 
dice and custom. Next year, the 
fascination will be on you again, and 
August or September will see you 
once more paying the penalty (now 
shortened in duration, according to 
miraculous advertisement, to ninety 
minutes!) of living in an ‘island 
home.’ Undaunted by past annoy- 
ances, you will again brave the 
terrors of foreign travel, again com- 
mit the same mistakes, again return 
brimful of groundless prejudices, 
unless, before you start, you pre- 
pare your mind for the ordeal. Yet 
a few golden and simple rules will 
marvellously smooth your path. 
Have your passport in order before 
you start; carry no contraband 
articles of any material value in your 
baggage, for you can now buy all 
such things cheaper at home, besides 
avoiding terror and vexation; if 
you can speak French or German, 
avoid the hotels expressly got up 
for the English traveller, as you 
would avoid gross imposition prac- 
tised with smirking aa ; if you 
can not speak either of ees an- 
guages well, do not attempt to speak 
them at all,—you will be more re- 
——_ and better understood. In 
that case, you will almost always find 
that some one in the hotel can speak 
English, an achievement of which 
theyaresuflicientlyconceited toflatter 
your national pride. Whatever you 
meet with that is different from your 
home customs, receive it with a good 
grace, remembering that you were 
not born the arbiter elegantiarum 
for all the world, and that you are 
a visitor, a sojourner in the land. 
Was it not enough to give them 
freedom ; must you also cast them 
in your mould of manners and 
customs? Above all, keep a civil 
tongue in your head, and remember 
that your eyes were not given you 
to stare with, straight forward, like 
those of your child’s wax doll, nor 
your neck tobe stiffened as if you had 
een sitting in a draught. Con- 


descend, from your high moral alti- 
tude, to notice a little what is going 
If, instead of rushing 


on around. 
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out and home thousands of miles, 
‘ as the crow flies,’ you could rest a 
short time in each country, and 
probe, however slightly, beneath the 
surface, you would find much to in- 
struct and amuse you,—even more 
than the old buildings and the other 
‘lions.’ An extravagant and ex- 
clusive admiration of everything 
foreign is a silly weakness, quite as 
reprehensible as a like preference 
for all that is English. Steer 
between the two. The thousands 
who came over here in 1851 have 
gone home wondering at the great- 
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ness, the luxury of England, de- 
lighted with the friendliness and 
courtesy of the people. Do not 
destroy these favourable impressions, 
which are already working good 
fruit on foreign customs. Think of 
these hints, and the others which 
your own good sense will suggest, 
and in your future annual tours you 
will be greeted as a good fellow and 
a welcome guest, instead of as an 
object of wonder, or something not 
very short of disgust—to be plun- 
dered while present, and laughed at 
as soon as your back is turned. 


THE IONIAN ISLANDS AND THEIR GOVERNMENT.* 


[ HE following article was intended for insertion in our last number, 
__ but the receipt, on the eve of publication, of the American pamphlet 
on Slavery, led to the latter being substituted as a subject of more imme- 


diate interest. ] 


[THERE is an apathy in the public 
mind on the subject of the 
Jonian Islands which, considering 
their geographical position and pe- 
euliarity of connexion with this 
country, is not easily explicable. 
Islands immortalized in Greek and 
Roman poetry and history must 
ever command the sympathies of 
the scholar, the antiquary, and the 
man of letters; and the man of 
commerce, the politician, and the 
‘general reader,’ might be supposed 
to have informed themselves more 
generally than is as yet apparent, of 
the resources, the mode of govern- 
ment, and the social condition of 
beautiful and fertile countries within 
ten days’ easy travel from England, 
possessing the finest of climates, and 
situated in the most interesting 
region of Europe. Nevertheless, 
except in an occasional parliamen- 
tary motion and debate, displaying 
me ag but comprehensive know- 
ledge,—a passing newspaper corre- 
spondence on some vague and ill- 
defined charge of misgovernment,— 
and latterly a few pamphlets origi- 
nating in current events,—the Ionian 
Islands form no part of the great 


“er that engage attention or pro- 
voke discussion. 

We do not think that the anony- 
mous pamphlet, or the octavo of 
Lieut. Jervis, of which the titles are 
annexed, willremove this indifference 
or excite the necessary curiosity. 
The author of the former says— 


Recent events have drawn sonte share 
of public attention, in England, to the 
condition of the Ionian Islands. Still, 
both from the debates in the House of 
Commons on Mr. Hume’s motion, at the 
close of last session, (1851,) and from 
the numerous articles which have ap- 
peared in the periodical prints, it is very 
evident that the great mass of our coun- 
trymen are as yet deficient in that full 
understanding of all the bearings of the 
case, which can be supplied only by local 
knowledge. 


There is much truth in this state- 
ment; and we were sorry and 
somewhat scandalized to observe in 
the last debate (5th April, 1852) a 
tolerable confirmation of it in Sir 
J. Pakington’s not having thought 
it beneath his official dignity to 
borrow, without acknowledgment or 
allusion, the very words of this pam- 
phlet, to answer Mr. Hume’s charges 
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of mis-government in 1851, by argu- 
ments drawn from a state of things 
in the Islands in 1802. 

Lieut. Jervis’s work is a specimen 
of what we cannot but deem ill-be- 
stowed research and labour on the 
ancient histories of Greece, Rome, 
and Venice, under the guidance of 
some foreign and local compilers. 
It is divided into the ‘ Ancient, 
Middle Age, and Modern History 
of Corfu,’ and of a fourth part 
(in size not more than a tenth) 
‘Of the Ionian Islands under 
British Protection.’ He traces Corfu 
through Thucydides and _ other 
Greek historians down to Marmora, 
the French consul St. Sauveur, and 
Generals Bory-St. Vincent and Vau- 
doncourt ; but the work is dispro- 
portioned to the importance of the 
subject, and we wish the same labour 
and apparent accuracy had been be- 
stowed on the fourth part, which in 
Lieut. Jervis’s book is obscure, con- 
fused, and incomplete ; his informa- 
tion is trite, and the few opinions 
which he expresses are vague and 
invalid; and strange beyond belief, 
although his narrative is brought 
down to the end of 1851, he does 
not mention, or in the slightest de- 
gree indicate his knowledge of the 
appointment of Sir Henry Ward, or 
of the occurrence of the striking 
and terrible events in which he has 
borne so prominent and so painful 
a part. For an account of these 
we are indebted to the author of 
the anonymous pamphlet, and the 

arliamentary papers ordered on 6th 

arch, 1850, by the House of 
Commons to be printed; and for 
the changes and innovations in the 
constitutional charter to the corre- 
spondence and documents laid, by 
command of her Majesty, on the 
table of the House on the 14th Au- 
gust, 1850. 

Under these circumstances, we 
propose, in the present article, to 
present such a summary of the for- 
mation and history of the Septin- 
sular republic as will enable a reader 
to form an opinion upon its system 
of government, and upon the events 
which have led to the present very 


* 
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unsatisfactory suspension of the 
good understanding between the 
several branches of its governing 
power. ; 
The united states of the Ionian 
Islands consist of Corfu (anciently 
Corcyra), Cephalonia (Cephallenia), 
Zante (Zacynthus), Santa Maura 
(Leucadia), ithaca, Cerigo (Cythera), 
and Paxo (Ericusa), and several 
small islets or rocks, their depen- 
dencies. They are situated in that 
part of the Mediterranean called 
the Ionian Sea, and lie in an irre- 
gular line on the coasts of Albania 
and the Morea, between Butrinto 
(Buthrotum) on the north, and Cape 
Matapau (Sunium) on the south. 
Their geographical position has 
procured them the honour of being 
noticed by the two great epic poets 
of antiquity,* and slightly in Greek 
and Roman history. They partook, 
during the middle ages, of the vicis- 
situde of the Eastern empire under 
the Greek dynasties and the first 
crusaders, and of the Ottoman, 
Neapolitan,and Venetian conquests. 
With the latter they remained, with 
occasional transferences of the 


smaller islands, from the _ 


of Corfu on the 9th of June, 
1386, to the fall of the republic in 
1797. 

Of the species of rule under 
which the Ionian people were 
kept by Venice, an idea may be 
formed from that of the other 
subjects of the republic, but pro- 
bably it was even more grinding 
and oppressive among the Greeks 
than anywhere else. In Paul Sarpi’s 
Book of Rules for the Government of 
the Venetian Possessions, he coolly 
counsels the state to remember that 
there is nothing less to be depended 
on than the fealty of the Greeks, to 
treat them like wild beasts, pull 
their teeth and cut off their claws ; 
humble them frequently ; above all 
things, keep them from any oppor- 
tunity of becoming warlike ; bread 
and blows only; reserve humanity 
for other occasions.+ There are 
ample proofs in the Ionian Islands 
that the counsel was followed. 

At the destruction of the Vene- 


neid. 


Book 8. Lines 270 to 275, and 


+ ‘ Opinione in qual modo debba governarsi la Reppubblica Veneta.’—MS. in the 


Royal Library at Paris,—cited by Daru. 
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tian republic by the treaty of Campo 
Formio, her possessions in the 
Ionian Sea fell to France; and on 
the 28th of June, 1797, the Islands 
were occupied by the troops of 
that nation, under General Gentilly. 
The new governors were received 
with enthusiasm by the people, the 
tree of liberty was planted in the 
towns and villages, municipalities 
were formed, and order and law 
were established. 

In the following year (1798), the 
smaller Islands, and the towns on 
the continent, were taken by the 
united forces of Russia and Turkey, 
between which powers and France 
war had been declared. The forti- 
fications of Corfu, however, pre- 
sented resistance, and a siege and 
blockade commenced in the month 
of October; but after a vigorous 
defence they yielded to a general 
assault, and the town and garrison 
surrendered a few days afterwards 
(February, 1799). 

The Ottoman and Russian flags 
now waved on the capital as on the 
subordinate places, under martial 
law, till the conclusion of a conven- 
tion between the conquering powers 
(dated 22nd March, 1800), by which 
the singular and unexpected change 
from simple colonial dependency to 
the anomalous character of depen- 
dent republicanism, was effected in 
the position and rank of the Islands; 
and this was imagined and esta- 
blished by the two most despotic 
monarchies in Europe, while it had 
not been thought of by the head and 
centre of all republican power and 
——. This convention, there- 
ore, was the origin of the ‘ Septin- 
sular Republic,’ and the first in 
which the Ionian Islands were ever 
named, except as in a list with other 
places to be ceded or retained. 

The preamble states that the two 
sovereigns had determined to esta- 
blish a government; and to ‘ render 
the work unalterable and indisso- 
luble’! they agreed that the Seven 
Islands and their insular dependen- 
cies should form a republic, subject, 
by title of sovereignty, to the Sub- 
lime Porte, and governed by the 
principal men and nobles of the 
country ; the Grand Sultan and his 
successors being ‘sovereigns, that 
1s to say, lords, princes, and protec- 
tors of the said republic; and the 
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said republic being vassals, that is 
to say, dependent on, subject to, and 
protected by the Sublime Porte.’ 

The form of a constitution followed 
the convention. A senate consisting 
of thirteen members was created, 
and its duties were defined; and 
the new state, with all its anomalies, 
was immediately recognised by 
Great Britain. The constitution 
had hardly been promulgated, how- 
ever, when insurrection broke’ out 
in almost all the Islands. The am- 
bassadors or commissioners were as- 
sailed, and fled; and many of the 
nobles of Cerigo, Zante, and Cepha- 
lonia, were massacred by the people, 
besides continual bloodshed and 
military execution between the pea- 
santry and the Turks. 

A committee of public safety was 
formed at Corfu in 1801; the inha- 
bitants sent a deputation to it, pray- 
ing that the evils of their constitu- 
tion might be represented to the 
monarchs, and that an entirely new 
one, of which they presented a draft, 
should be adopted in its stead. In 
the meantime, a kind of provisional 
government was rota but the 
Islands were in complete anarchy 
and confusion at the very moment 
that they were recognised as an in- 
dependent State by the treaty of 
Amiens. 

The second constitution, of which 
the Corfu deputation had prepared 
a draft, was, as might have been ex- 

ected from its framers, a jumble of 
impracticability, and consequently 
no attempt had been made to act 
upon its provisions; but in 1803, 
the Emperor Alexander appeared to 
take a serious interest in the proper 
government of the Islands; and 
while an overwhelming Russian 
force restored and maintained public 
order and obedience to authority, a 
committee was occupied, under the 
superintendence of Count Moce- 
nigo, plenipotentiary of Russia, in 
the preparation of an entirely new 
constitution, the third that had been 
framed in three years. 

It is undeniable that this docu- 
ment contains the principles of ab- 
stract liberty, of toleration, and po- 

ular representation ; and if it can 
e imagined in vigour by a great 
and self-defensible people, might 
undoubtedly secure to them a fair 
administration of their government. 
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Strange that such principles 
should have been iransl capable 
of being put into operation among 
a people who had just been re- 
— by their senate to the 
mperor Alexander as ‘ neither 
born free, nor instructed in any art 
of government, nor possessed of 
moderation so as to live peaceably 
under any government formed by 
their own countrymen!’ 
_ The constitution of 1803 was, like 
its predecessors, impracticable, and 
in little more than a year, a com- 
plete alteration of it had been made. 
Anything like stability of govern- 
ment seemed hardly expected, and 
it was the presence of the Russian 
troops alone that preserved order 
and insured obedience to any public 
commands. The nobles were justi- 
fied in their message to the Em- 
peror Alexander, that if his forces 
were to depart, they would have no 
alternative but to drown themselves 
in the surrounding seas! 

This state of uncertainty was ter- 
minated in the following year (1806) 
by the absolute cession of all the 
Islands to France, in terms of a 
secret article of the treaty of Tilsit 
—a tolerable proof of ve idea of 
their independence entertained by 
the Emperor Alexander. 

In 1807 the French again took 
possession, under General Berthier 
(brother of the Prince of Neu- 
chatel), and an overwhelming force 
occupied Corfu. In 1809 the Sub- 
lime Porte guaranteed the French 
occupation, and, except from the 
British fleets, they had no an- 
noyance in their new possessions. 
The Island of Zante, however, had 
long shown a disposition favourable 
to England, and more than once 
had hoisted the British flag during 
the commotions. It was accord- 
ingly taken possession of by Lord 
Collmgwood, and shortly afterwards 
the remaining Islands, except 
Corfu, fell into the English power. 

That island stood out till the abdi- 
cation of Napoleon and subsequent 
peace of 1814, when it was taken 
possession of by a British force under 
General Sir James Campbell, as com- 
missioner for the allied powers ; and 
in this state the disposal of the whole 
Islands came under the considera- 
tion of the Congress of Vienna. 

That the Islands are of great 
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value as national property, without 
regard to political or local considera- 
tions, no person acquainted with 
their soil, climate, and resources, 
can doubt. To each of the three 
continental powers they offer what 
may be presumed to be one of the 
objects of their greatest desire—the 
means of establishing a maritime 
dominion in the Mediterranean. To 
Austria they give a continuation of 
the chain of ports to the Levant, 
which at present is broken at the 
mouths of the Cattaro, rendering 
her intercourse by sea insecure and 
dependent on foreigners. They 
afford her also that of which she 
has less than either of the other two 
powers—ports and sea-coast—be- 
sides being the key of the Adriatic, 
where the whole of-her maritime 
territory is situated. 

To Russia the Ionian Islands are 
of comparatively less actual value 
(except as giving her a footing in 
the Mediterranean) than to Austria ; 
but the advantages of the command 
of the coast of the Morea, of depots 
of troops and warlike stores in the 
event of collision with the Sultan, 
the facilities of exciting insurrec- 
tionary movements in Greece, these, 
besides the fitness, from identity of 
religion, of Russian government in 
the Ionian Islands, were unques- 
tionably considerations of great 
weight with that power in the set- 
tlement of their ultimate disposal. 

The following extracts of letters 
will serve to show the opinion of 
the value of these Islands enter- 
tained by one whose competence to 
judge, both in a general view and in 
regard to France in particular, has 
never been called in question. They 
are from Napoleon Bonaparte to 
the Directory, at the time of the 
treaty of Campo Formio. On the 
16th August, 1797, he writes from 
Milan— 

The Islands of Corfu, Zante, and 
Cephalonia are more interesting for us 
than all Italy together. I believe that 
if we were obliged to choose, it would be 
better to give back all Italy to the Em- 
peror, and keep these islands, which are 


a source of riches and prosperity for our 


commerce, 
On the 13th of September follow- 
ing, from Passeriano— 


I am of opinion that, henceforth, the 
grand maxim of the Republic ought to 
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be never to abandon Corfu, Zante, &c. ; 
we ought, on the contrary, to establish 
ourselves there in a solid manner. We 
shall find in them resources for our com- 
merce, —they will be of great importance 
to us and to future events in Europe. 


The Directory entirely concurred 
in these views, and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs wrote to the Gene- 
ral, that ‘at all events Corfu, Zante, 
and Cerigo must remain with the 
French Republic ;’ and Bonaparte 
was ordered to stipulate to that 
effect with the Cisalpine. 

To England, already in possession 
of the two great establishments of 
Malta and Gibraltar, the Ionian 
Islands could not be of the same 
value as to any of the other powers. 
As a source of revenue, it is not 
likely that any of them ever 
allowed a thought to such a 

roblematical advantage—England 
east of all,—but she saw that in 
the same degree that possession 
by either of the treating powers 
would be advantageous to that 
power, it would be dangerous and 
disadvantageous to her, and by 
negativing the policy of allowing 
their separate claims, she succeeded 
in establishing her own, not for any 
benefit likely to accrue to herself, 
but to put out of the reach of 
her neighbours a possession which 
time and circumstance might render’ 
a fatal one for her own maritime 
a: 

‘hat the principle of this arrange- 
ment was sound and justifiable, par- 
ticularly in the then state of Euro- 
pean polities, there ¢an hardly be a 
doubt; and to remove all ideas of 
aggrandizement, or mere extension 
of territory, it was agreed that it 
should be in the character of Pro- 
tectress only of an independent 
Republic that England should be 
connected with the Ionians. 

The result of these deliberations 
appeared shortly afterwards in a 
separate treaty, dated at Paris, 5th 
November, 1815, by which it is de- 
clared that the Seven Islands 


Shall form a sole, free, and indepen- 
dent state, under the denomination of 
the United States of the Ionian Islands ; 
and that this state shall be placed under 
the immediate and exclusive protection 
of his Majesty the King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and his heirs and successors ;—shall, 
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with the approbation of the protecting 
power, regulate their internal organiza- 
tion; and, in order to give this organi- 
zation the necessary consistency and ac- 
tivity, his Britannic Majesty shall be- 
stow particular attention upon what re- 
gards the legislation and general admi- 
nistration of those States, for which pur- 
pose his Majesty shall appoint a lord 
high commissioner to reside therein, in- 
vested with the necessary powers and 
authorities to that effect, and to regulate 
the forms of convocation of a legislative 
assembly, of which he shall direct the 
proceedings, to prepare a new constitu- 
tional charter for the United States. 


Under the third article of this 
treaty, Lieutenant - General Sir 
Thomas Maitland, then Governor 
of Malta, was, in addition to that 
high office, appointed Lord High 
Commissioner of his Majesty in the 
Ionian Islands; and in that cha- 
racter he arrived in Corfu on the 
15th of March, 1816. Down to 
that period, and during the occupa- 
tion of the islands both by the 
French and the English, the Go- 
vernment had been little else than a 
military police. The revenue con- 
sisted of a mass of small vexatious 
taxes, direct and indirect, on the 
necessaries of life—oil, salt, wine, 
fish, and the like, levied by farmers 
(appaltatori), who had bribed the 
high functionaries for the grants, 
and who almost invariably failed in 
payments to the public chest. The 
public officers of all grades were 
paid, or rather paid themselves, by 
exactions, bribes, and sale of offices 
in which exactions and bribes could 
be levied. The ascertainment of any 
one year’s revenue was, of course, 
found to be impossible; and it is 
literally true, that three pieces of 
copper money formed the whole 
‘balance’ in the Treasury shortly 
after the arrival of Sir Thomas 
Maitland. All public works were 
in a state of dilspidation ; repairs 
had been voted, for no other pur- 
pose, apparently, than to put the 
money into the pockets of the con- 
tractors. The administration of 
justice was a mere matter of power 
or wealth—an understood engine of 
ruin set in motion by the rich to 
crush the poor. The churches were 
neglected; the priests were ignorant 
and dissolute; the laity grovellin 
and superstitious; the public health 
was sacrificed to obstinacy and 
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empiricism ; and, to crown this pile 
of human demoralization, the plague 
was raging in the two largest islands, 
Corfu and Cephalonia. 

Sir Thomas Maitland, one of the 
most powerful-minded men of mo- 
dern Europe, was not many days in 
the islands before he attained a 
thorough knowledge of the state of 
their moral, political, and financial 
circumstances. The minds of the 
people, which had been alarmed by 
rumours of intentions to overthrow 
their religion, were set at rest by a 
proclamation for the due observance 
of it in all its established forms. 
Order was initiated in the collection 
of revenue by the interim appoint- 
ment of English functionaries, and 
the dismissal of such members of 
the government as were inimical to 
the new system, or otherwise in- 
capable, from corruption or im- 
becility, of holding oflice ; and men 
suited to the nature of the service 
which it was foreseen would be re- 
quired of them were secured to the 
interests of the English by skilful 
adaptation of promise and display 
of power. By the vigorous enforce- 
ment of sanitary laws the plague was 
subdued. Its extirpation was the 
first real boon which the Ionians 
received at the hands of Sir Thomas 
Maitland, and it is doing them only 
justice to allow, that for this they 
were unquestionably grateful. 

Having thus cleared the way for 
the introduction of the principles 
upon which he meant to act in the 
high character with which he was 
invested, Sir Thomas summoned a 
council, composed of a president 
and ten members—being two from 
each of the three larger, and one 
from each of the smaller islands— 
to meet at Corfu, and on the 3rd of 
February, 1817, he addressed it in 
an elaborate oration, which we wish 
it were possible to print entire, as a 
specimen of the argumentative 
powers, of the clearness and strength 
of reasoning which he brought to 
every subject to which he gave his 
attention. One passage must be 
given as bearing importantly on 
much that is hereafter to be treated 
of in these pages. 

After generalizing on the great 
functions which the council had 
been called to perform, and enforcing 
as a maxim never to be lost sight of 
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the unity of interests between the 
rman and the protected States, 
1is excellency says :— 

Simplicity and clearness are, in m 
opinion, the two essential points which 
require the greatest attention ; to guard 
particularly against the mixing of 
powers which ought to be divided ; to 
take care not to create anything which 
has not, in some degree, the support of 
experience in its favour ; and, above all, 
to be vigilantly careful not to create, 
under the names of liberty and indepen- 
dence, an imaginary, speculative chi- 
mera, incompatible with any practical 
form of government, and proved by ex- 
perience, both in this and in every other 
country, to be, from the weakness and 
imperfection of our nature, for ever irre- 
concileable with the solid interests and 
real happiness of a state. 


Pursuant to his excellency’s ad- 
dress, the election of twenty-nine 
members of the Legislative Assembly 
was ordered in the following pro- 
pneree-ey Corfu, seven ; Cepha- 
onia, eight; Zante, seven; Santa 
Maura, four; Ithaca, one ; Cerigo, 
one; Paxo, one;—making, with the 
Primary Council, a* body of forty 
members, from which a Senate, or 
Upper House, consisting of six 
members, was chosen, and the va- 
cancies thereby made were filled up 
by subsequent election. 

Whatever opinions may be held 
of the principles laid down in the 
speeches of Sir Thomas Maitland, 
and echoed in those of the Baron 
Theotoky, his first president, it is 
undeniable that the perusal of them 
leads to the conclusion, that regard- 
ing these principles, and regarding 
the important subjects which called 
forth these declarations of them, 
the persons to whom they were ad- 
dressed were not only desired, but 
expected to deliver their sentiments, 
to discuss where doubtful, to refute 
where ill-founded, and to reject 
where inexpedient. That the as- 
sembly had the power so to do, and 
that had it been in reality a repre- 
sentative body it would consequently 
so have done, is equally undeniable; 
but whoever conceives that so it 
actually did, comes to a most erro- 
neous conclusion. The draft of 
constitution, to concert which was 
the avowed purpose of so much pre- 
paratory declaration, was the sole 
and exclusive production, from be- 
ginning to end, of Sir Thomas Mait- 
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land. It was read, it is true, article 
by article, in the Primary Council 
and in the Legislative Assembly ; 
but neither this nor any one of the 
numerous Acts of Assembly subse- 
quent to its adoption was ever 
perused, or even seen separately by 
the individual members, till printed 
with their signatures. An occasional 
remark delivered in presence of his 
excellency, and el down or not 
in the minutes, as pleased the secre- 
tary, formed the whole discussion 
which preceded the unanimous vote 
of the obedient and expectant mem- 
bers !* 

The constitutional charter thus 
prepared, having, after being rati- 
fied by the protecting Sovereign, 
become the foundation and super- 
structure of the system of the Ionian 
government, a knowledge of its pro- 
visions is indispensable to the attain- 
ment of a competent power of judg- 
ing of the state of affairs which it 
produced; but as its insertion in a 
periodical work is obviously imprac- 
ticable, and no abstract would be 
satisfactory, reference must be made 
to the document itself. 

Its practical working was tested 
in almost all its parts during the 
first quinquennio of the government 
which it created. An infinity of 
small local and contingent taxes was 
abolished, and a revenue was regu- 
lated and raised on export and im- 
port. System and stability of public 
employment were substituted for 
confusion and peculation, and inte- 
grity and obedience took the place 
in publie favour of intrigue, influ- 
ence, and corruption. But the abject 
submission with which at first the 
new dispositions had been received: 
was qualified by insurrections ; and 
in Zante a petition to the Prince 
Regent of England, signed by up- 
wards of thirty of the principal in- 
habitants, was discovered, and seized 
as ‘inflammatory and seditious.’ 
Martial law, and its usual attendants, 
proscription, execution, and confisca- 
tion, ruled in the disturbed isiands, 
and for a time in all the islands to- 








* An anecdote is related of a member having succeeded, in Sir Thomas Mait- 
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gether. The powers of the Supreme 
Council of Justice, in its collective 
capacity, (a monstrous and unpre- 
cedented arrangement for securing 
a numerical majority of judges on 
the side of the prosecution,) were 
displayed in protracted state trials, 
where the ermine was degraded and 
the bar disgusted by the association 
of youthful subalterns from the 
commissariat and _ storekeeper’s 
offices, paid by their own sentence 
out of the funds of the accused, at 
the enormous rate of three guineas 
for every day that their incapacity 
or cupidity prolonged the process. 
A specific law of the most compre- 
hensive and arbitrary character de- 
fined and provided for the punish- 
ment of every imaginable offence of 
a nature or tendency to disturb 
tranquillity, or to bring the govern- 
ment or its individual members into 
contempt or disrepute ; and finall 
the whole population was disarmed, 
and the most severe penalties 
imposed upon the possession with- 
out licence of any weapon what- 
ever. 

In regard to the finance at this 
period, the members of the Ionian 
arliament do not seem to have 
Sonn allowed the trifling knowledge 
that an annual return of particu- 
lars of receipt and expenditure 
might be supposed to afford them. 
Except in the declarations made in 
the opening speeches of the Lord 
High Commissioner, there are no 
other indications of the subject 
having been before the assembly 
than may be found in resolutions 
merely stating the credit, debit, and 
balances, and that, according to cer- 
tain accounts produced, certain sums 
were expended during the previous 
year. The true revenue in 1817 was 
84,7267. 11s. 8d., and the expendi- 
ture 79,2761. 16s. 4d. In 1822, the 
revenue was 156,215/., the expendi- 
ture 130,788/. lls. 4d. Sir Thomas 
Maitland announced to the second 
parliament, in March, 1823, that the 
entire sum in the Treasury on the 
Ist of February, that year, was 





land’s accidental absence, in having a change which he thought unimportant made 


upon some part of the project. 


Sir Thomas, on being informed of it by his ever 


ready secretary, returned, slippered, pantalooned, and bedgowned as he was, looked 
over the amendment, said a few words in condemnation or contempt of the presump- 
tion implied in it, and ordered it to be expunged from the proceedings in three most 


intelligible words, ‘ Otez cette betise /’ 
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165,3387. sterling, a saving which, 
considering the public works com- 
pleted, iat the number and rate of 
pay of public functionaries, may be 
truly called enormous. 

The average amount of the civil 
list during the first parliament may 
be stated at 50,000/. a-year, exclu- 
sive of house-rents and allowances, 
and of every charge except strictly 
that of salary for civil service. 
Such an expenditure on that sole ac- 
count, from such a revenue, would 
be impracticable in any other state ; 
under the peculiar circumstances of 
the Ionian states it was unnecessary 
and unjustifiable, and there was less 
occasion for it in them than in any 
state whatever. Most of the upper 
offices were utterly useless, labour 
in them impossible; even residence 
was not required, although houses 
were kept and paid for by the 
public. 

Sir Thomas Maitland’s system, 
however, must not be unsparingly 
condemned without examination of 
his motives; and let it ever be re- 
collected that his plars were provi- 
sional, his large remunerations 
meant to be temporary, while the 
advantages to be derived from them 
after their diminution or abrogation 
would be permanent. Notwith- 
standing the extravagance of his 
salaries, and the number and nature 
of his appointments, he built a 
splendid palace for the public offices, 
a brig of war, established a college, 
and began and completed many most 
uscful works, leaving at his death a 
clear balance of nearly 140,000/. to 
form the nucleus of a fand for main- 
tenance of the British force, which 
it is demonstrable, and which he 
formally intimated, would have been 
saved to the British Government 
had he lived five years longer. 

It was hardly to be expected that 
a system so seemingly reprehensible 
could long escape observation in 
England. Accordingly, Sir Thomas 
Maitland’s conduct was, in the year 
1821, the subject of most bitter anim- 
adversions both in Parliament and 
in the newspapers. Mr. Hume 
made formal motions (February and 
June, 1821) for a commission of in- 
quiry into his government, but in 
such a loose and vague manner, so 
little founded upon knowledge of 
the grounds upon which Sir Thomas 
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was really censurable, that the 
replies of the Colonial Secretary, 
Mr. Goulburn, shallow and unin- 
formed as they were, generally 
seemed to justify the majorities that 
in those days always attended the 
minister in defence of a high public 
officer. The charges, however, were 
reiterated by the press, and little as 
Sir Thomas regarded that engine of 
attack, he was nevertheless stirred, 
perhaps from a consciousness of 
need, to attempt a defence of him- 
self, which he hoped would be more 
convincing than Mr. Goulburn’s or 
Lord Castlereagh’s. He devoted a 
considerable time to the preparation 
of it, in the shape of a letter to Earl 
Bathurst, in which he put his case 
in as strong and favourable a light 
as his great argumentative talents 
were capable of. The publication 
of it would have been beneath his 
dignity, and to have laid it on the 
table of the Lords or Commons 
would have been a very doubtful 
way of challenging attention. It 
was given to the Quarterly Review, 
in which journal the substance of 
its statements, wisely omitting all 
that was argumentative, appeared 
in September, 1823. It is just as 
far as it goes, but no one charge of a 
really serious nature against Sir 
Thomas Maitland is alluded to, 
much less answered or rebutted. 

Sir Thomas having proved the 
efficiency of his machinery of go- 
vernment for the first period to 
which its probation was limited, left 
the islands at the usual time, with 
instructions to his Jocum-tenens and 
his secretary to repeat the ceremo- 
nies enacted five years before for 
electing a parliament, in precisely the 
same manner as had then been done, 
and to elect for the most part the 
same individuals. 

On his return to Corfu, he opened 
the new parliament in the new pa- 
lace on the lst of March, 1823, with 
a speech of the usual character and 
contents. He congratulated © the 
country on the great improvements 
in its social and political state, on 
its flourishing finances, its internal 
tranquillity, while civil war and ra- 

ine were raging in the neighbour- 
100d, and the entire cessation of that 
spirit of opposition to the English 
Government, which had in the begin- 
ning caused him so much uneasiness, 
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and had compelled him tothe ‘recom- 
mendation’of precautionary measures 
of unusualrigour. He was happy to 
announce that at that moment not 
one individual was in custody in the 
states for offences of a political de- 
scription; and this fact gave him 
reason to hope that the measures to 
which he alluded would be, as he 
always had meant them, of a tem- 
rary duration. He left the Is- 
me as usual, in a day after deli- 
vering his opening speech, and did 
— return till the following Novem- 
er. 

Early in January, 1824, he again 
sailed for Malta, where he died of 
apoplexy, a few hours after havin 
written to his relations in Sectent 
that he never felt in better health in 
his life! 

It was well remarked of Sir Tho- 
mas Maitland, by Sir John Moore, 
(no contemptible judge of character,) 
that he was sure there were few in 
the world like him—he was such a 
sensible man. His first appearance* 
in the army was in India, where, as 
Captain Maitland, he was distin- 
guished in the despatches of the 
commanding officer. He was sub- 
sequently colonel in St. Domingo, 
governor of Ceylon, commander- 
in-chief of one of the disturbed 
manufacturing districts in Eng- 
land, and, at his death, governor 
of Malta and lord high commis- 
sioner of the Ionian Islands. In all 
these employments he was dis- 
tinguished from other men by an 
extraordinary vigour and clearness 
of intellect, a grasp of mind equal to 
the perfect comprehension of any 
subject, a vast extent of informa- 
tion, and a prescience and decisive- 
ness of action often astonishing and 
always admirable. His temper was 
violent and his manner was rough, 
the rudenesses of which he was fre- 
quently guilty are inexcusable, and 
his stern denial of whatever he 
deemed it improper to grant ob- 
tained for him, with some reason, 
the character of being tyrannical ; 
but he was, as numbers of indivi- 
duals still living can attest, a stanch 
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friend, an incorruptible judge, and, 
as far as practicable in the high rank 
in which he moved, an impartial 
—— of the favours within his 
ift. 
. Of Sir Frederick Adam, Sir 
Thomas Maitland’s second in mili- 
tary command, and immediate suc- 
cessor as Lord High Commissioner, 
it would not be easy to give a more 
comprehensive, and at the same 
time more just and exact character, 
than by saying that he was in nearly 
all respects, body and mind, a con- 
trast to Sir Thomas Maitland. The 
one, stern, uncouth, and repulsive 
in appearance, but in mind gigantic 
almost to awfulness, firm, vigorous, 
and indomitable; the other bland, 
gaudy, and engaging, but in mind 
weak, shallow, and  vacillating; 
arbitrary and violent in command, 
but unsteady and incapable in 
reasoning or discussion. The in- 
stances of the ‘last word having 
him,’ and of the consequent stultifi- 
cation of those who had had the 
first and second, were numberless, 
and their effects were ludicrous. 
Although carefully avoiding inter- 
ference with the machinery of Go- 
vernment, his system was a con- 
tinual trial and misapplication of its 
powers. His legislation was volu- 
minous; originating mainly in his 
inability to resist the perseverance 
of the ambitious or the interested, 
and in his and their ignorance of the 
necessity of reconciling their projects 
withrules already established, or with 
the general principles of all legisla- 
tion. The consequences were, in- 
consistency, contradiction, imprac- 
ticability, and confusion. Adhering 
to the system of his predecessor in 
the rigorous repression of all out- 
ward interference with the Govern- 
ment from either of its component 
parts, and renewing without mercy 
or consideration his severe, and by 
him provisionally intended, restric- 
tions on personal and _ political 
liberty, Sir Frederick was himself 
swayed by some invisible govern- 
ment of the interior, that cajoled, 
bewildered, and exposed him. But 


* The phrase brings to recollection an incident which has been thought worthy 
of preservation in Henry Mackenzie’s works. Sir Thomas Maitland’s ‘ first appear- 
ance’ was in the character of Bajazet, in the play of Tamerlane, acted by boys, 
among whom were his brother, Lord Lauderdale, and the late Lord Chief Baron 
Dundas, of Arniston. An occasional prologue was written by the author of the 
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it was in the unjustifiable and unpro- 
fitable expenditure of public money 
that Sir Frederick Adam shone con- 
spicuous above all governors. The 
reasonableness of raising his own 
salary from 1000/. to 40001. a-year 
may be admitted, but the extensive 
increase which he made in those of 
the already highly overpaid English 
functionaries, his creation of nu- 
merous new and utterly useless 
offices, and his duplication of others, 
and the employment of Sicilians and 
Neapolitans m places for which 
Tonians were competent and com- 
peting, were scandalous and humili- 
ating; his wasteful application of 
public money in building and adorn- 
ing country houses and gardens for 
his own enjoyment, and sanctionin 
an outlay of 2000/. for a lusent 
star for himself, must ever tarnish 
his fair fame. In these unmeaning 
extravagances he squandered, in 
four years, upwards of 80,000/.above 
the actual revenue, greatly aug- 
mented asit was. Sir Thomas Mait- 
land’s surplus was, of course, soon 
exhausted ; and, although the great 
increase of revenue, in 1832-33 to 
nearly 190,000/., enabled Sir Frede- 
rick to keep his expenditure within 
its amount, still the enormous ex- 
tension of expenditure to 177,108/, 
(more than double that of 1818) was 
meant to be permanent, while the 
increase of revenue was obvious] 
temporary. This glaring maka 
ministration afforded ample and real 
grounds for British Parliamentary 
inquiry, and we cannot conceive 
what answer could have been made 
to a motion for that purpose, founded 
on the mere facts that we have 
stated; but, on some inexplicable 
account, no such motion was made, 
and Sir Frederick’s eight years’ 
tenure of office was unassailed, ex- 
= in a confused and confusing 
volume of personal vituperation, 
P blished in 1833 by General Sir 
. J. Napier, called The Colonies. 
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Sir Frederick, in the meantime, slid 
into the lucrative sinecure of Civil 
Governor of Madras, for which he 
had long been waiting; and with his 
departure, his meditated additions 
to the judicial establishment were 
frustrated, and the Code of Laws 
oa by his Commission of one 

nglish and four Ionian lawyers was 
for a time laid aside.* 

He was succeeded by Lord Nu- 
gent, a name which assuredly 
suggests any associations but those 
of wisdom and capacity for rule. 
His conduct did not belie his repu- 
tation. In a spirit of mere hatred 
of everything of Maitland and Adam, 
he started with unauthorized inno- 
vations on the Constitution, undid 
existing appointments and arrange- 
ments, personal and official, and 
arrested the whole course of im- 
provement projected before his 
arrival. It was he, moreover, who 
sowed the seed, since matured by 
Lord Seaton, of discord between 
the branches of the legislation, by a 
rash extension of the elective system, 
which he had the immediate morti- 
fication of seeing turned into oppo- 
sition and resistance to himself. 

Among his prominent measures 
may be mentioned his abolition of 
the Government monopoly of grain, 
or, as he called it, the ‘Corn Law,’ 
which he had the humiliation of 
being compelled to re-establish, in 

its rigour, in little more than 
a year his protection of the home 
salt monopoly by total prohibition 
of importation of the foreign article; 
his renewal of some of the worst 
usages, abrogated by former Parlia- 
pos of loans between owner - 
cultivator on clive crops 0 
oil and other aliens and his pro- 
curing a perpetual and uncontrol- 
lable grant of 15,000 a-year for pay- 
ment of his own salary (increased to 
50007.) and of his establishment, 
and of some of the higher English 
functionaries. His civil list and ge- 


* In the last number of Zhe Quarterly Review, one of the highest merits of Sir 
Howard Douglas is stated to have been, that ‘ he superintended the formation, and 
completed the introduction, of a regular code of laws.’ This is a mistake ;—what- 
ever merit there may have been in the formation of the code is due to Sir F, Adam 
and the above-mentioned Commission ; and it was he who, in 1832, introduced 
them to the Parliament, by which they were passed, and sent to England for rati- 
fication. Sir H. Douglas’s merit consisted in repressing the factious proceedings of 
the Assembly (ending in collision with the Senate), in renewed discussions on the 


codes previous to their promulgation. 
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neral expenses of government were 
‘as extravagant as his immediate pre- 
decessor’s, although he boasted at 
his resignation, im 1835, on the 
downfall of his friends the Whig 
ministers, that he left a balance in 
the treasury. His public rule was 
silly and contemptible; and in his 
private conduct and demeanour he 
outraged the feelings alike of English 
and Ionian society to a degree that 
afterwards drew upon him a severe 
castigation from a London evenin 
newspaper, which he threatene 
with prosecution for libel, but wisely 
withdrew on having a hint of the 
evidence that could be adduced in 
justification. 

The career of Mr. Stuart Mac- 
kenzie, who, by a comfortable ar- 
rangement of Lord John Russell, 
stepped into the Lord High Com- 
missionership on his way from India, 
was too brief and too melancholy to 
allow of any judgment being formed 
as to what he did or intended to do. 
His successor, General Sir Howard 
Douglas, was a man of high talent, 
and of first-rate reputation in mili- 
tary science. His great object was 
to check the advance of the prin- 
ciples which Lord Nugent, to his 
own discomfiture and annoyance, 
had been the means of introducing, 
and to re-establish the quiet sub- 
missive system of Maitland, without 
incurring the opprobrium of the ex- 
travagance of Adam; but he was 
an officer of Engineers, and in a 
grant, originating with Lord Nu- 
gent, of 35,000/. a-year for fortifica- 
tions and current military expenses, 
and a necessary advance to Zante 
under the infliction of an earthquake, 
and in other less explicable causes, 
he placed his government in debt. 
For this, and for his persevering 
resistance to all demands of conces- 
sion of power, he was attacked by 
Cavalier Mustoxidi in a memorial 
to the Secretary of State, by Lord 
Charles Fitzroy in some most empt 
and ill-concocted letters to Lord j. 
Russell, and in Parliament, and in 
some of the daily newspapers; but 
he was supported (though ungra- 
ciously and unbecomingly) by Lord 
John Russell, till his period of ser- 
vice expired, when he was relieved 
(1843) by Lord Seaton. 

We do not think it was possible 
to have made a more fit and pro- 
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mising appointment. A soldier and 
a gentleman, of great reputation in 
war and in peace, elegant in his ap- 
pearance, and refined in his manners, 
of high Conservative principles, and 
great firmness of character, he 
seemed the combination of all that 
was wanting to restore solidity to 
the fabric of Sir T. Maitland, shaken 
by the niaiseries of Lord Nugent, 
and the rifaccimenti of Sir H. 
Douglas. Accordingly, he assumed 
and continued his government for 
five years, avowedly on the wise 
despotism of Maitland; although, 
in some of his so-called improving 

rojects, such as his ship canal at 
Santa Maura, his model farm, and 
his penitentiary at Corfu, he fell 
into the extravagant folly of Adam. 
The consequence was embarrass- 
ment of the finances, and addition 
to the debt by non-payment of 
the stipulated contribution to the 
protecting State for troops and for- 
tifications. But on all points of 
interference with the spirit or letter 
of the Constitution, and in the mode 
of action of the Senate and the As- 
sembly, Lord Seaton, down to the 
ever memorable year 1848, was as 
absolute as Sir T. Maitland himself. 

But we have now to announce a 
change, a revulsion in sentiment, in 
theory and practice, such as we 
seriously believe, wild and extrava- 
gant as the opinion may seem, was 
not surpassed by any one of the 
astonishing revolutions of that un- 
paralleled year. 

In perusing and reflecting on the 
narrative which we have given of 
the creation of an independent State 
out of seven small islands, with a 
scattered population equal to that 
of Bristol or Edinburgh, sunk in 
superstition and ignorance, the in- 
telligent reader may have been 
struck with the ludicrous absurdity 
of a constitution, elections, a re- 

resentative of monarchy, two 

ouses, regents, acts of parliament, 
supreme councils, hierarchies, and 
universities, for such utter insignifi- 
eance ; and independence without a 
soldier or sailor, or means of hiring 
them, coupled though it always was 
with protection of a really inde- 
pendent power, must have seemed 
to him a contradiction in terms. 
We have shown how Sir Tho- 
mas Maitland neutralized, though 
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appearing to’ admit, the idea of 
Ionian independence, by enveloping 
it in semblances and self-interests, 
while he kept the reality in British 
power ; and we have shown the har- 
monious working of his system in 
spite of the extravagance, imbecility, 
and impolicy of his successors, for 
thirty years, during which the Ionian 
— enjoyed tranquillity, security, 
and ease unknown in any other 
country, hardly excepting their pro- 
tectress. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that 
from the first connexion of England 
with the Ionian Islands, there have 
been parties of more or less political 
weight against it, and there has 
been the portion, usual in all com- 
munities, of the idle, the restless, 
the discontented and the disap- 
pointed, to inveigh, justly or un- 
justly, against tyranny, oppression, 
and deprivation of rights ; but their 
vague and inane complaints had 
hitherto found scope only in confi- 
dential conversation, or at most in 
the columns of certain English or 
Maltese newspapers; and far are 
we from thinking that any undue 
restraint should be put upon the 
propagation of opinions expressed 
with due regard to truth, coaier, 
and law. But ina country where, 
except in the Government Gazette, 
printing was unknown, where judi- 
cial perjury was the prevalent and 
hitherto ineradicable vice, local 
hatred and jealousy the bane of so- 
ciety, intrigue and corruption re- 
puted to be the mainsprings of go- 
vernment, was it anything short of 
infatuation to establish, suddenly 
and unpreparedly, an uncontrolled 
free press, trial by jury, vote by 
ballot, and household suffrage, and 
this at a time when Europe was in 
convulsions? Yet this was con- 
ceived, persevered in, and almost 
forced upon a hesitating colonial 
minister (the Radico-liberal Earl 
Grey), and a reluctant people, by 
a Ingh Tory peer, a dictator, an 
absolutist in profession and prac- 
tice—by Lord Seaton! We know 
of no parallel to such conduct. 

The manner of effecting these 
prodigious innovations was in keep- 
ing with the measures themselves, 
and the time chosen for their adop- 
tion: hurry, disregard of positive 
instructions, ineorrectness, and in- 
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consistency are stamped on the face 
of the proceedings. Even Earl 
Grey, whose caution and propriety 
in the examination of Lord Seaton’s 
propositions merit high commenda- 
tion, was compelled to restrain him, 
and to withhold approbation of some 
of them on the ground that, inde- 
pendently of substantial objections, 
‘clerical and technical errors ap- 
peared to exist in the resolutions to 
such an extent, as to make it doubt- 
ful whether on this ground only 
they could be properly ratified in 
their present shape.’ 

It is to be noted that the existing 
Parliament, at the period of Lord 
Seaton’s propounding his new sys- 
tem, had only one session (1849) in 
prospect, and his lordship’s tenure 
of office would expire before that 
year. Eager for the consummation 
of his plans, and to prevent the pos- 
sibility of being thwarted by a suc- 
cessor, he summoned an extraordi- 
nary session for 1848, in which free- 
dom of the press, trial by jury for 
its offences, and increased control 
of the Assembly over the public ex- 
penditure, were established ; exten- 
sion of the suffrage and vote by 
ballot were reserved for the future 
session. In the meantime— 

Newspapers sprung up on every side, 
full of the most bitter abuse of England 
and of Englishmen, repudiating British 
protection, and openly advocating an- 
nexation to the kingdom of Greece. 
They were followed by the establish- 
ment of political clubs, called Panhelle- 
nions, whose very name shows that they 
were formed for the furtherance of the 
same object. In September, 1848, an 
outbreak took place in Cephalonia, and 
was not repressed without bloodshed. 


Incredible as it may appear, the 
‘law of the press’ contained no pro- 
vision for the punishment of the 
publication of treason or sedition, 
although personal defamation and 
libel were amply, even ludicrously 
provided for. Nay, itis stated by the 
author of the pamphlet entitled Zhe 
Lonian Islands under British Protec- 
tion, that Lord Seaton ‘is known to 
have struck out with his own hand 
every clause inthe bill proposed by his 
own Attorney-General, that limited 
in any way the right to establish a 
newspaper, or imposed a check upon 
its future conduct.’ As if to show the 
inefliciency of his own law, however, 
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he seized and exiled without trial 
(acting under his powers as constitu- 
tional head of the police) two of the 
seditious journalists, and he required 
an additional regiment from Eng- 
land in anticipation of increased 
dangers, which he could impute to 
no cause but his own measures! 
But all this did not tend to check 
him in what we must call his revo- 
lutionary career. Having received 
notice early in 1849 that his succes- 
sor would soon be appointed, he 
hurried through the abolition of 
existing and establishment of de- 
structive institutions, as if in reck- 
less determination at all hazards to 
stultify and embarrass his successor. 
‘In ten days he hurried the won- 
dering Ionians through more poli- 
tical changes than England has 
undergone in ten generations.’ We 
must refer to the parliamentary 
papers, and to the pamphlet, for the 
details of these changes and their 
results. The latter were horrible 
beyond expression: calumny and 
scurrility, in the Greek, Italian, and 
French languages, were circulated 
gratis, and read aloud to the na- 
tives,*— conspiracies and _ secret 
meetings were formed, and seditious 
banners paraded, with revolutionary 
cries from windows and in proces- 
sions. Nothing but the presence 
of the British military force pre- 
vented repetition of the anarchy and 
massacre which on all former occa- 
sions had signalized any concession 
to popular power. 

Such was the state of matters on the 
arrival in June, 1849, of Mr., now Sir 
Henry, Ward, a well-known Whig of 
the extreme left in England, although 
recently moderated by office. The 
appointment was natural and con- 
sistent, and, on the whole, unobjec- 
tionable ; and it is to be presumed 
that in the personal communications 
which the new Lord High Commis- 
sioner had the advantage of holding 
with Lord Seaton before his depar- 
ture, he had an opportunity of proving 
im practice the value and beneficial 
nature ofthe liberalreforms (extended 
franchise and vote by ballot) which 


* Of course, Lord Seaton himself did not escape. 
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he had long supported in theory at 
home. But his first step was the pru- 
dent one of proroguing the session of 
Parliament till he should have an 
opportunity of informing himself, by 
a visit to the various islands, of the 
general tone of the public mind, and 
the nature of the government which 
he was to superintend. His next 
step was more questionable, and we 
incline to think it partly induced 
the horrible events which so speedily 
followed ; it was to grant an amnesty 
to the imprisoned insurgents of the 
——— year. It is well said 
y the enlightened author of the 
pamphlet before us, that, in the 
eyes of Orientals, an act of clemency 
is always deemed an act of fear, and 
subsequent events showed that in 
this instance of the Ionians it was 
so understood. Scarce had the Lord 
High Commissioner returned to the 
seat of Government, when he re- 
ceived information of a frightful 
outbreak in Cephalonia, headed by 
several of the amnestied natives, and 
supported by from 300 to 400 men 
in arms. The barbarities of which 
this band was guilty are almost too 
shocking for belief; indiscriminate 
murder, fire, and rapine of all de- 
scriptions, an entire massacre of all 
who refused to join them, seemed to 
have been their object ; and there is 
little doubt that, as Sir H. Ward 
informed Earl Grey, the island would 
in less than a week have been a 
desert had there been the slightest 
vacillation on the part of govern- 
ment. But thanks to one of the 
powers left undiminished by Lord 
Seaton,the Lord High Commissioner 
could act independently of the Ex- 
ecutive, and by an immediate pro- 
clamation of martial law, and a de- 
tachment of 150 men from Corfu 
in aid of the local garrison, the re- 
volt was checked, its ringleaders 
captured, and its accessories dis- 
oe before they had left the 
ocality of their first atrocities. A 
frightful retaliation ensued—twenty- 
one executions (necessary—direfully 
necessary) out of forty-four condem- 
nations to death, and eighty flog- 





Two months after his depar- 


ture, a furious article in one of the most influential newspapers wound up with the 
following outrageous words :—‘ The other commissioners were examples of English 
brutality only ; but the accursed hypocrite Seaton, has shown himself a double ex- 
ample of English brutality and treachery, at the same time.’ 
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ings, varying from five to fifty 

hes, displayed the stern power 
of military justice. We have read 
the whole published correspondence 
on these lamentable events, and we 
have no hesitation in stating our 
opinion, that they are traceable to 
a wide-spread conspiracy formed and 
funnaind at the instigation and by 
the machinations of the ‘ free press ;’ 
that their object was the forcible 
expulsion of the English, and the 
annexation of the islands to the 
kingdom of Greece; that the mea- 
sures of Sir H. Ward were not only 
unobjectionable but laudable, and 
marked by equal judgment, firmness, 
and humanity ; and that the conduct 
of the troops was, as characterized 
by her Majesty, ‘ admirable.’ 

The prorogued session of the Le- 
gislative Assembly was opened on 
the 10th of November by an ener- 
= speech from the Lord High 

mmissioner, in which the whole 
of his proceedings were elaboratel 
stated and justified, and, (althoug 
with less cordiality than might have 
been expected,) they were approved 
and confirmei by the Assembly. 
We have doubts of the wisdom of 
these justificatory orations—theyim- 
ply a responsibility which does not 
exist, and although repudiated by 
Sir H. Ward, it is obvious that he 
put himself upon his defence, and 
that at the same time, the judges 
whom he strove to persuade were 
not those whom he immediately ad- 
dressed, but the public or rather the 

ress of England. A portion of the 
atter, founding on statements fur- 
nished by ‘ an Ionian’—an avowed 
—— of the Rizospaste (re- 
ormers) of Corfu, attacked Sir 
Henry in a series of bitter charges, 
‘summed up in one monstrous ar- 
ticle ;’ and for reasons which perhaps 
originate in some previous connexion 
of his with the London newspapers, 
his Excellency devoted a very long 
despatch to Earl Grey, accom- 
panied by voluminous documents, to 
a minute, and we must say conclusive 
refutation of them. Upon this sub- 
ject we cannot more satisfactoril 
express ourselves than in the words 
of Earl Grey :— 

I cannot help thinking that you attach 
undue importance to the anonymous 
calumnies which you answer. I believe 
that in this country their contemptible 
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character has been perfectly well under- 
stood, nor could any man of common in- 
telligence believe, upon the unsupported 
assertion of an anonymous writer in a 
newspaper, that you had been guilty of 
the wanton barbarity imputed to you, 
or had found in the officers and soldiers 
of the British army, which has always 
been no less distinguished for its hu- 
manity than its valour, the willing in- 
struments of such atrocities. These idle 
tales carry with them their own refuta- 
tion ; nor can I doubt that every impar- 
tial man will adopt the same opinion 
with myself that your conduct has been 
judicious, and far more really humane 
than an undecided and temporizing po- 
licy, which would have allowed the in- 
surrection to continue, with all the dis- 
astrous consequences with which, under 
such circumstances, it must of necessity 
have been attended, 


Whatever Sir Henry Ward may 
have suffered from the freedom of 
the press in a country where it is 
the most noble and most valuable of 
its privileges, and where its abuse, 
as in the instance just cited, works 
its own remedy, his experience of its 
effects in a country where it was a 
mere one-sided engine of disaffec- 
tion, calumny, and misrepresenta- 
tion, for which there was no remedy 
at all, must have been painful in the 
extreme. He had now to test the 
value of another of his favourite 
theories, vote by ballot, and quasi 
universal suffrage. The elections of 
the new Parliament on these demo- 
cratic principles were made in the 
beginning of 1850, without difficulty 
or disturbance, and the result was 
an entire new body of legislators 
(now augmented to 42) with the ex- 
ception of four members of the old 
Parliament. Their very first start- 
ing was revolutionary ; they refused 
to take the prescribed oath of alle- 
giance and connexion with the pro- 
tecting power, and it was only by a 
threat of virtual dissolution, and 
then under protest, and with furious 
ravings of debate, that they con- 
sented to take the oath, modified 
(most unwisely) by Sir H. Ward, 
into a compromise between absolute 
negation and qualified acquiescence. 
Sir Henry’s speech was again of acon- 
ciliatory character, argumentative 
where he should have been decisive, 
and explanatory where he should 
have been absolute. Its result, after 
eleven days stormy discussion, was 
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an answer such perhaps as never 
was delivered by one authority to 
another from the beginning of time. 
It was a long continued charge 
against England from her first in- 
tervention in Ionian affairs; preju- 
dice, malignity of design, violence, 
arbitrary exercise of power, par- 
tiality, neglect, discouragement of 
talent, and denial of justice, are 
roundly attributed to the power 
which had sustained and saved them 
for the previous thirty years! We 
regret that want of space pre- 
vents us from giving some samples 
of this astonishing document, or of 
the reply which it drew forth from 
Sir H Ward. We still condemn 
the tone of the latter; although he 
says that he will not ‘ apologise for 
speaking plainly,’ and that ‘ the 
example set him by the Assembly 
leaves him no choice,’ he did not, in 
our opinion, speak in the tone of 
offended dignity becoming the great 
monarchy which he represented. 
In reasoning at all upon sentiments 
‘which, if acted upon, must prove 
subversive of order, and fatal to the 
public peace,’ in stating that he 
could not ‘exempt men from respon- 
sibility for treasonable attempts be- 
cause they happened to be connected 
with the free press,’ and in saying 
that the Assembly’s ‘injustice h 
wounded him deeply’—and in the 
whole defensive and deprecatory 
tenour of the discourse, we hold that 
Sir Henry Ward lowered the crown 
and national character of England, 
and it had the usual and inevitable 
effect of increasing the arrogance 
and violence of those to whom it was 
addressed. 

They were prorogued (12th June, 
1850) for six months, during which 
Sir H. Ward occupied himself in 
endeavouring to remove some causes 
of the com Vaints made, and in his 
speech at the reunion on the 2nd 

ecember, renewed his expressions 
of conciliation. His propositions 
were declined or evaded, and notice 
was given of a direct motion for the 
annexation of the islands to the king- 
dom of Greece! A course of wanton 
resistance on one side, and of remon- 
strance, almost puling, on the other, 
filled up the period to the actual pro- 
position on the 8th December of a 
‘decree’ for such annexation; and 
then, when, under any other govern- 
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ment but that of England, the pro- 

ser and his coadjutors would have 
loon arrested for high treason, and 
therevolutionary Assemblydissolved, 
the ‘motion’ was, like an ordinary 
~ of mere inconvenience, shelved 

y the secretary producing an order 
ot prorogation from the Lord High 
Commissioner! The decree itself 
was nevertheless printed and pro- 
mulgated in the English and Con- 
tinental newspapers. The proroga- 
tion, after being prolonged to De- 
cember, 1851, was superseded by 
dissolution, and Sir Henry Ward 
met and addressed a new and, as 
he thought, a favourable Assem- 
bly; but after fourteen days of 
turbulent and useless debate, in the 
midst of ‘intrigue, personal rivalry, 
and tergiversation, the minority, 
under some monstrous power at- 
tained under the ‘reformed’ organiza- 
tion, ended by refusing to allow the 
Assembly to hold a sitting at all, 
although specially summoned for 
the p e of returning an answer 
to the Queen of England! A pro- 
rogation for six months was again 
the remedy, and in a proclamation 
(18th March, 1852) his Excellency 
elaborately recapitulated his griev- 
ances, personal and official, warnin 
the Ionian people (whom he h 

rematurely lauded to the Assembly 
for having nobly responded to his 
appeal), that if they hoped ‘ to see 
the offers recently made to them re- 
newed, they must prove by their 
conduct that the errors which had 
forced him to withdraw these offers 
will not be repeated |’ 

The ‘ conduct’ to which he alludes 
is the then qpaass election of 
members to fill certain vacancies in 
the Assembly, and it would appear 
that he was speedily satisfied with it, 
for he anticipated by three months 
the periodof the re-assembling of the 
legislative body, by summoning it to 
meet on the 12th of June, ‘to com- 
plete the constitutional period of the 
session which had been prorogued to 
the 17th of September.’ Two days 
before the appointed time of meet- 
ing, the House of Assembly was 
destroyed by fire! With all respect 
for Sir Henry’s difficulty of ima- 

ining ‘what motive any one can 
ve had to commit an outrage of 
this nature,’ we find an infinitely 
greater difliculty in imagining how 
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in such a locality, in such a season, 
and in such a state of society, a 
public building in which fire never 
was kindled or meant to be kindled, 
could have been burnt without de- 
sign, and we confess to have little 
hope of satisfactory elucidation on 
this point from the judicial inquiry 
which has been instituted. 

In the mean time the Assembly 
met, and the usual formalities of 
address, answer, and reply (12th and 
22nd of June, 1852) were gone 
through. We think these docu- 
ments evince too plainly for future 
harmony, the difference of opinion 
between the parties, upon the im- 
—— subjects likely to come into 

ebate between them. While his 
Excellency desires ‘to see an end 
put to that vain and mischievous 
agitation to which, for the last three 

ears, their real interests have 

een sacrificed,’ the Assembly, 
‘Greeks by birth, in mind and 
in heart, hope her Majesty will 
not delay the consummation of the 
work which she has undertaken in 
favour of a people worthy of consti- 
tutional liberty, by its mental gifts, 
its splendid recollections (!) and b 
its generous and peaceful character!! 
Your excellency has more than once 
rendered justice to the character of 
this people, and borne witness to 
its wisdom in the exercise of its po- 
litical rights. Of that wisdom it va 
given no small proof recently by the 
course which it has pursued in the 
midst of many difficulties.’ 

The whole address of the Assem- 
bly _—— to us an inflated assump- 
tion of dignity and importance, un- 
warranted by anything in their 
history, position, or character ; and 
an appropriation to themselves of 
legislative and administrative capa- 
city which, considering their ‘ ante- 
cedents,’ is offensively ridiculous. 

A new electoral law, however, 
has been passed, and ees 
have been recommended by the 
Lord High Commissioner for a 
stringent pecuniary responsibility of 
editors of newspapers; and for the 
punishment, by fine and imprison- 
ment, of all persons whose language 
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or writings may tend to incite to 
disobedience of the law! These are 
the introductory correctives of the 
‘reforms’ of 1849, now avowed to 
have been ‘too sudden;’ and the 
adoption of them is held forth as 
the price of some very safe and, 
except under the circumstances, not 
injudicious concessions; but while 
we write, information is received 
that the Assembly, by a coalition of 
parties who agree in nothing else, 
and, of course, on diametrically op- 
posite grounds, have rejected the 
propositions of the Lord High Com- 
missioner, thus preferring an unli- 
censed press, and other abuses, under 
the despotic control of the Queen's 
representative, (who roundly tells 
them he will use it without scruple,) 
to any restraint or limitation to be 
imposed by themselves, and exer- 
cised by their own functionaries ! 


Thus far we had printed, as we 
have said, for our last number. We 
have since received the parliamen- 
tary papers ordered on Mr. Hume's 
motion of lst July, and issued in 
the first week of October. They 
contain ample additional evidence of 
the erroneous estimate formed by 
Sir H. Ward of the ‘capacity of the 
Ionian people to appreciate the 
value of liberal institutions, and of 
his own reluctant conviction to that 
effect. We have also received his 
~—- of the 15th September, on 
the occasion of his proroguing the 
Assembly for eighteen months. It 
is little more than a continuation of 
the deploring and bewailing strain 
in which he has already too often 
addressed them, with the important 
difference of the evils then depre- 
cated having now arrived. We 
regret being precluded by want of 
space from making some observa- 
tions on the probable future of the 
anomalous little state, but we must 
at present content ourselves with 
the humiliating conclusion that there 
is a hope of the restoration of some- 
soo. hke government, now that the 
people’s unfitness for having any 
share in it themselves has been so 
painfully well ascertained. 





